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*, lliU -Wil'li I'fileived and much 
used in schools, has been thought susceptible of improve- 
ment ; the compiler has therefore made some alterations^ 
omittrng some f ieces whiqh Vere believed to be less ad- 
apted to interest young minds, and substituting others, 
^vhich -cannot fail to be as Gntertaining as useful. The 
present edition comprehends a great variety of sentiment ; 
,moralityi history, elocution, anecdote and description,; 
arfd it is believed, will be found to contain as mlrch inter- 
esting matter, as any compilation of the size and- price. 

NEW-HAVEN^ SJLPf, 1804. 



Dis^Rict OF CovjuEc^ricvfy ss. 
BE it remembered that on the thirtieth day of Janu^ 
ary in the tiff enty -eighth year of the Independence of the 
^ United i^tates of^America^ Noah We^s^er^ jun, of ^aid 
JOiistrict Essi. hath de/iositediri this office the title of a book 
the right wh&reof he cldtms as author, in the words follow 
ingy viz. ^^An American Selection of Lessons in Reading 
and Speakings calculated to improve the minds and re* 
Jike tlie taste of youth.-r^To which are prefixed Rules in 
Elocution and directions for expressing the principal pas^ 
eions of the mind — By J^'oah Webster, jun. Author of Dis- 
.srrtations on the English Language, Collection of Essays 
and Mtigitzve Writings, the Prompter, ^c,*' In conformi^ 
f.u to the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled 
an act for the. encouragement of learning by sscuring the 
cc^nes of maps, charts, and books to the authors and pro- 

Clerk of the District of Connecticut, 

Connecticut, ss. . 
pT5t»4cLClerl;'s Office, Jan. SO, 1804. 

A tinie^c5pr€f R<5GQrd,_^ Att. ' 

Charles D^J^isoNy CUr4c.. 



RULjES for REJDlJsrG and SPEJiKIA'G. 
RULE I. 

Let your Articulation be clear and distinct, 

A GOODt articulation consists in giving every letter 
and syllable, its proper. pronunciation of sound. 
Let each syllable and the letters which compose it, be 
pronounced with a clear voice, without whining, drawl- 
ing, lisping, stammering, mumbling in the throat, or 
speaking through the nose. Avoid equally a dull drawl- 
ing habit, and too much rapidity of pronunciation : for 
i each of these faults destroys a distinct articulation. 
■ v^ RULE II. 

1 Observe the Stofis^ and mark the profier Pauses ; but makn 
no fiause luhere the sense requires none. 
The characters we use as stops are extremely arbitr:.-- 
i ry, aiid do not always mark a suspension of the voice. O \ 
[ the contrary, they are often employed to separate the s.c v- 
ei^l mumbers of a period, and shew the grammatical con- 
struction. Nor when they are deigned to mark paus- 
es, do they always determine the length of those pauses, 
for this depends much on the sense and the nature of tho 
subject. A semicolon, for exa^iple, requires a lor]g;ei' 
pause in a grave discourse, than in lively & spirited dc- 
claiYiation. However, as children are incapable of nice 
distinctions, it may be best to adopt, at first, some gencr- 
^ al rule-with respect to the pauses, and teach them to pay 
^ the same attention to, these characters? as they do to t!.c 
^ words t They should be cautioned likewise against p tU- 
V »ng in the midst of a member cf a sentence, where tho 
h^v^^ sense requires the words to be closely connected ia pvu- 
ft^ nunciation. . 

•''^ Y^ RULE IIL 

^ Pay the strictest attention to accent, emphasis isf cadence. 
^ J Let the accented syllables be pronounced with a prop- 
^ «r stress of voice; the unaccented, with little stress of 
K voice, but distinctly. 

►^v The important words of a sentence, which I call natur- 
!;v ally emphatical, have a claim to a considerable force of 
A voice ; but particles, such as o/, ro, asy and,%iLC, require no 
^ force of utterance, unless they happen to be emphatical, 
which is rarely the case. No person c^n read or speak 

f See my American Spelling Book, in which the pauses of th? com*. 
.IBS, semicolon, colon, and period, are fixed at one, two, four, six. 
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well, ualess he understands what hfe reads ; and the senmS^? 
v^Ul always determine what words are emphatical. It is a 
matter of the highest consequence, therefore, that a speak- 
er should clearly comprehend the meaning of whatlie 
♦lefivers, that he may know where to lay the emphasis*^- 
This may be illustrated by a single example* This short 
question, *rjill you ride to to*mn txi^ay ? is capable of four 
different meanings, And consequently of four different 
tiTiswers, according to the placing of the emphasis. If 
the emphasis is laid upon youy the question is whether 
yon will ride to town or another^rson* If the emphasis 
is laid on ride^ the qucstie^n is, whether you will ride or 
c;o on foot. If the emphasis is laid on tom)ny the question/ 
1^5, Nvhother you will ride to /own or to another place. If 
the emphasis is laid on tjo-dc^y^ihe question is whether 
vou wiil ride to-day or some other day. Thus the wholc^ 
meanlDg^ of a phrase often depends on the emphasis ; and - 
it is absolutely necessary that it should be laid on tte^ 
proper words. 

Caderxe is a fairmg of the voice in pronouncmg the'; 
alosing syllable ot a period* Thi^s ought not to be uni- 
iorm, but different at the close of different sentences.! 

Butii^ interrogative sentences, the sense often requires* 
vhe closing word or syllable to be pronounced with an el- 
«Tated voice. This, however, is only when the last word* 
is emphatical; as in this question, "Betrayest thou the 
Son of Man with a kiss .?** Here the subject of enquiry is, 
whether the common token of love and benevolence is. 
prostituted to the purpose of treachery ; the force of the 
question depends on the last word, which is therefore- 
pronounced with an elevation of voice. But m this qiies- 
uop, "\Yhere i% toaHinsXYitn ?" the emphatical word is 
boastint-, which of course requires an elevation of voice. 

The most naturarpitcht)f voice la that m ji^hich we 
speak in common conversation ._J^henevc^ 
• T We'liiarob^S^that good speakers always pronounce upc»^a 
c JtnAn key ; for although they mUilate the voice according to the 

vS and empUs^ require n j elevatim. of ^\-^^^,^\:;,TtZ 
the rest of the sentence. 



raised above this key, pronunciation is difficult and f\iti- 
guing. There is a differerxe between a loud ^'a<^ a hh^h 
voice. A person muy speak much louder than he <\-j . .11 
ordinary discourse, without any elevation v;f voice: and 
he may J)e heard distinctly, u(>on the siinrie kcj, cita^^r in 
a private room, or in a Kipqe assembly. 

RULE IVi^ ^^_/ 

Xtf/ tht aentimenta you ex/iress be accdmhanied with fir op- 
^r Tones, Looks, anrf Gestures. 

By tones are nneant the various modulations ot voice 
by which we naturally express the emotions and passions. 
By lookB we mean the expression of the emotions and 
passions in the countenance. 

Gestures are the various motions of the hands or body, 
which correspond to the several sentiments and passTous 
which the speaker designs to express. 

All these should be perfectly natural. They should be 
the same which we use in common conversation. A 
speaker should endeavor to feel what he speaks ; for tiie 
perfection of reading and speaking is to pronounci' the 
words as if the sentiments were our own. 

If a person is# rehearsing the words of an angry man, 
he should assume the same furious looks > his eyes shouUl 
flash with rage, his gestures should be violent, aiid the 
tone of his voice t^ireatening. If kindness is to be ex- 
pressed, the countenance should be calm and placid, and 
wear a smUe ; the tone should be mild, and the motion of 
the hand inviting. An'examplc of the first we have ia 
these words: " Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." An ex- 
ample of the last, in these words : "Come ye blessed of 
my &ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, from 
the foundation of the world." 

A man who should repeat these different passages 
with the same looksy tones and gestures^ would pass, with 
his hearers, for a very injudicious speaker. 

The whole art of reading and speaking — all the rules 
of eloquence may be comprised in this concise direction : 
Let a reader or s/ieaker ex/iress every word as if (he sen^ 
timents were his own. — ^♦»-* 

General Directions for expressing certain Passions or 

Sentiments.^^[From the Art of Speaking.3 
Mirth or Laughter opens the mputh, crisps the nose, les- 
A2 " ' 
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sens the aperture of the eyes, and shakes the whole frame. 
Perplexity draws down the eye-brows, hangs the head^ 
casts down the eyes, closes the eye-lids, shuts the mouth, 
and pinches the lips; then suddenly the whole body is- 
- agitated, the person walks about busily, stops abruptly, 
talks to himself, 8cc, 

Vexation adds to the foregoing, complaint, fretting 
and lamenting. 

jP//t/ draws down the eye-brows, opens the mouth, and 
draws together the features. 

Grief 1% expressed by weeping, stamping with the feet, 
lifting up the eyes to heaven. Sec. 

Melancholy \^ gloomy and motionless, the lower jaTT 
falls, the eyes are cast down and half shut, words "feW, 
and interrupted with sighs. 

i'Vai^ opens the eyes and mouth,shortens the nose, draws 
down the eye-brp>Vs, gives the countenance an airof wild- 
^^/ness; the face becomes pale, the elbows are drawn back * 
.. paraljiel -with the sides, one foot is drawn backf the heart 
beats violently, the breath H quick, the voice weak arid 
i trembling. Sometimes it produces shrieks and fainting, 
i Shame turns away the face from the beholder, covers it 
with blushes, casts down the head and eyes, draws down 
the ^ye- brows, makes the tQ,ngue to faulter, or strikes the 
. person dumb. . 

» jRemorse casts down the countenance, and clouds it with 
' anxiety. Sometimes the teeth gaash, and the right hand^ 
% beats the breast. ^^ • 

». Coura^ey steady and cool, opens the countenance,^es^^ 
the whole form an erect and graceful air. The voice is 
firm, and the accent strong and articulate. 
* Boas,tin§^ is loud and blustering. The eyes stare, the. 
face is red and bloated, the mouth pouts, the voice i» hot- 
low, the arms akihibo, the head nodsin a threatening man- 
ner, the right fis| som^etiflaes cjenched and brandished. 
• Pride assumes a lofty look, the eyes open, the mouth- 
pouting, the lip^ pinched, the words slow and stiff, with 
ah air of importance, the arms akimbo, and the legs at a 
distance, or taking large strides. 

^ Authority opens the countenance, but draws down tlie 
cycf brows a little, so as to giye the person an air of gravity. 
^^ Commandi?tg' requires a peremptory tone of voice, ^nd 
a severe look. 
/«t«Vj;2^ is ex^£ssed with a smile of complacency, the 
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fis^d with the palm upwardg^rawn gendy towards the bocff. 

Hope brightens the countenance, arches the e^e-browsy 
gives the eyes an eager wishful look^ opens the mouth to* 
half a smile,^ bends the body a little forward. 
\LQve lights up a smile upon the countenance ; the fore"* 
head is smootbea, the eye-brows arched, the mouth a little 
open and smiling, the eyes lanjguishing, the countenance 
assumes an eager wishful look, mixed with an air of satis- 
iacdon. The accents are soft and winnbg^ the tone of 
the voice flattering, &c. 

* Winder opens the eyes, and makes them appear prom- 
inent. The body is fixed in a contracted stooping posture^ 
the miouth is ox>en,the hands often raised. Wonder at first 
strikes a person dumb,then breaks forth into exclamations. 
^ Curiosity opens the eyes and mouth, lengthens the neck^ 
bends the body forward^ and fixes it in one posture, kc. 
^ Anger is expressed by rapidity, interruption^ noise and 
trepidation, the neck is stretched out, the head nodding in 
a threatening msmner. The eyes red, staring, rollings 
sparklinpr, the eye-brows drawn down over them ; the fore- 
head wrinkled, the nostrils stretched, every vein swelled, 
every muscle strained. When aager is violent, the mouth 
ts opened, and drawn towards the ears, shewing the teeth 
in a gnashing posture; the &et stamping, the right hand 
thrown out, threatening with a clenched fist, and the 
whole frame agitated. 

» FeevishnesB is expressed in nearly the same manner^ 
but with more moderation \ the eyes asquint upon the ob<* 
ject of displeasure, the upper lip^drawn up disdainfully. 
V Malice sets the jaws or gnashes with the teeth, sends 
flashes from the eyes, draws th6 mouth down toward the 
^ars, clenches the fist and bends the elbows. 

Mnvy is expressed in the same manner, but more mod- 
erately. 

% Aversion turns the fece^ from the 6b]ect, the hands 
spread out to keep it off. 

^ Jealousy shews itself by restlessness, peevishness, tho*t- 
fulness, anxiety, absence of mind. It is a mixture of a 
variety of passions, and assumes a variety of appearances. 

Qontemfit assumes a hauglky air ; the lips closed and 
pouting. 

Modesty or humility bends the body forward, casts 
down the eyes. The voice is lowj the words feW| and 
tone of utterance submiisiye. 
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Jolleming Lessons ^ there are many examfiles ofantith' 
estSy or ofifiosition in the sense. For the benefit of the 
learner ysome of these examples are distinguished by Ital* 
ic Letters ; and words so marked are emfihatical, 
SELECT SENTENCES. 
TEACHING. 
CHAP. I. 

TO be very active in laudable pursuits is the distin- 
guishing (Characteristic of a man of merit. 

There is a heroic innocence, as well as a heroic courage^ 

There is a mean in all things. Even virtue itself has 
its stated limits, which not being strictly observed, it 
ceases to be yiftue. 

It is wiser to /zre-r^enf a quarrel beforehand, than to r*-. 
venge it afterwards. 

It is much better to rf/iroTi?, than to be angry secretly. 

No revenge is more heroic than that which torments 
envy by doing good. 

The discretion of a man deferrcth his anger, and it is 
his glory to pass over a transgression. 

Money, like manure, does no good till it iS spread. 

There is no real use of riches, except in the distribu^ 
tion ; the rest ia all conceit. 

A wise man will desire no more than what lie may get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and Uvc upon 
contentedly. 

A contented mind and a good conscience, will make a 
roan happy in all conditions. He knows not how to fear, 
who dares to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the soul ag^st aU 
gloomy presages and terrors of the mind ; and that is, by 
securing to ourselves the friendship and protection of that 
Being who disposes 0f events and governs futurity. Phi- 
losophy is then only valuable, when it serves for the law 
of life^ and not for the ostentation of science. 

V CHAP. II. 

W'lTHOUT a friend the world is but a. wildetticss, 
A man may have a thousand intimate acguaintan" 
cesy and not a friend amongst them all. If you have one 
ynV«tf, think yourself happy. 

When once you profess yourself a yrzVnd, endeavor to 
be always such. H« can never have any true fi'iends whe 
•^ alxmys changing them. 
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Frospcritf j^a/»» friendsi and adversity triea t>jm. 

Nothing more engages the afTections of men^ than a 
luiDdsome aildress and graceful conversation. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable , an equal 
agreeablei and an inferior acceptable. 

Excels of ceremony shows want of breeding. That 
iMvility is best) which excludes all superfluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the man was ne- 
▼eryct found, who would acknowledge himself guilty of it. 

Few things arc impossible to industry and skill. 

DDigence is never wholly lost. 

There cannot be a greater treachery^ than first to raise 
a confidence, and then deceive it. 

By athers* faults, ivise men correct their ovjn. 

No man hath a thorough taste of pros/i^rity, to whom 
adversity never happened. 

When our vices leave ua, we flatter ourselves that we 
leave them. 

It is as great a point of wisdom to hide ignorance, as ta 
dieeov^r knowledge. 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the most exceU 
Hnt and habit will render it^most delightfuL 

CHAP. III. 

CUSTOM is the fila^ue of wise men, and the idol of 
fools. 
As to hefierfectlyiu^i is an attribute of the divine nature; 
Id be so to the utmost of our abilities, is the glory of man. 
No man was ever ca9t down with the injuries of for- 
tiihe, unless he had before suffered himself to be deceived 
hy her favors. 

Anger maf^giance into the breast of a wise mauy but 
rf«/« only in the bosom of ybo/«. 

None more impatiently suffer injuries, than those that 
are most forward in doing thecp. 

By revenging an injury, a man is but even with his en- 
emy; but in fiaasing it over, he is superior* 
To err is human'; to forgive^ divine. 
A more glorious victory cannot be gained over anoth- 
er man than this, that when the injury began on his part, 
the kindness should begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heiry the miser robs himself. 
yHt shouVd t^kc a prudent care for the /v^ure^ but so as t9 
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enjoy thti present. It is no part of wisdom to be mifecrsiblc 
to-day^ because we may happen to be YlQore so to-morrow. 

To mourn tvithout meas-ure^is folly ; not to mourn ai ally- 
insensibility. 

Some would be thought to do great things, who'are but- 
tools and instruments ; like the fool who fancied he play- 
ed upon the organ, when he only blew the bellows. 

Though a man may become, learntdhy cwo^j^er'* learn- 
ings he never can be t^tise but by his own wisdom* 

He whp wants good sense is unhappy- in having learn- 
ing ; he has thereby more ways cf exposing himself. 

-It is ungenerous* to give a man occasion to blush at his* 
own ignorance in one thing, who perha:ps may excel us in 
many. No object is more pleasmgto the eye, than the ' 
sight of a man whom you have obliged; nor any music 
so agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you 
for hiis behefactor. - 

The coin that is most current amongst mankind is flat- 
tery ; the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what 
we arc noty we may be nistructed what we oug/u to be. 

The character of the person who commends you, is to- 
be considered before you set a value on hfs esteem. Thfe 
wise man applauds Am whom he thinks rao^t virtuous^ 
the rest of the world, \i7n who is most; wealthy. 

The temperate man's pleasures are dwra6/<?, be causa 
they are regular ; and all his life is calm and s^erehe^ b©- 
cause it is innocent, 

A good man will love idmaelf too weH to loae^ and his 
neighbor too well to ww, an estate by gaming. The love 
of gaming win corrupt the best principles in the woild. 

GHAP. IV. 

AN angry man who aufifiressea his pasions, thinks 
worse than he $fieak8 ; and an angry man that wilL 
chide^ sfieaka worse than he thinks.- 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak ///, . 
requires only out siienccj which costs us nothing. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whole race of cox- 
combs. Nature, in her whole drania, never drew such a 
part ; she has sometimes made a /bol^ but a coxcomb is 
always of his ovm making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds to be taken with every 
appearance) andi dazzled with every thing that sparkles s 
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lot ^eat minds have but little admiration, because few 
^iings appear new ta them. 

'* It happens to men of learning as to ears of corn ; they 
iihoot up, and raise their heads high, while they are emp- 
ty; but whert full and swelled with grain, they begin to 
ilag and droop. , '' 

He that is truly polite, knows how to contradict with 
respect, and to please without adulation; and is .equally 
remote from an insipid complaisance, and alow familiarity. 

'VY^e/ailinffs of good men are commonly more publish- 
ed in the world than their good deeds; and one fault of a 
deserving man wUJ meet with more re/rroflcAd'«, than all his 
-oirtuesj firaise : Such is the force of ill will, and ill nature. 

It ia harder to avoid censure.^ than to gain afifilause; for 
this may be done by one great or wise action in an age ; 
but, to escape censure^ a man must pass his whole life^ 
without saying or doing one ill or foolish thing. 

When Darius offered Alexander ten thousand talents 
to divide Asia equally with him, he answered : The earth 
cannot bear two Suns, nor Asia two Kings. Parmenio, a 
jfriend of Alexander's, hearing the great offers that Darius 
hvkd made, said. Were I Alexander, I would accept them. 
So would I, replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

An old age unsupported with matter for discourse and 
meditation, is much to be dreaded. No state can be more 
destitute than that of him, who, when the delights of sense 
forsake him, has no pleasures of the mind. 

Such is the conditioB of life, that something is always 
wanted to happiness. In youth, we have warm hopes, 
which are soon blasted by rashness and negligence ; and 
great designs, which are defeated by experience. In age, 
we have knowledge and prudence, without spirit to exert, 
or motives to prompt them. We are able to plan schemes 
and regulate measures, but have not time remaining to 
bring them to completion. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs noth- 
ing to help it out. It is always near at hand, and sits up- 
on our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware ; 
VVhereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man's invention 
•upon the rack ; and o»e trick needs a great many more 
taxUiike it g^ood. 
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„ The pleasure which affects the human mind with thd 
jnqst lively and transporting touches, is the sense that vm 
act in the eye of infinite wisdom, power and goodness, 
£hat will crown our virtuous endeavors here^ and happr- 
Tiess hereqfterylarge as our desires, and lasting as our im- 
mortal souls; without thiB the highest state of life is in- 
sipid) and Hvitli it^ the lowest is a paradise. 

CHAP. V. 

HONORABLE age is not that which standeOi itt 
length, of time, nor which is measured by num^r 
of years ; but wisdom is the gray hair unto man, Jar c: m 
unspotted life is old age. 

Wickedness condemned by her own witness, is \cry 
timorous,and being pressed with conscience, always 1 >re- 
casteth evil things ; for fear is nothing else, but a betray- 
ing of the succors which reason offereth. 

A rich man, begining ta Fall, is held up by his friends ^ 
but a poor man, being down, is thrust away by his friends*^ 
When a rich man is fallen, h^ hath many helpers ; he 
speaketh things not to be spoken,and yet men justify him ^ 
the poor man slipt, and they rebuked him ; he spok& 
wisely and could have no place. When a rich man speaks 
eth, every man holdeth his tongue, and to ! what he saitti 
they extol to the clouds ; but if a poor man speaks, they- 
•ay. What fellow is this ? 

Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not s» 
many as have fallen by the tongue. Well is he that is de- 
fended from it and hath passed through the venom t j o- 
of; who hath not drawn the yoke thereof, nor been h^^ 
to her bonds; for the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron. iUH.'* 
the bands thereof are bands of brass ; the death th ^ » 
is an evil death. 

My son, blemish not thy good deeds, neither us .#rH- 
comfortable words when thou giirest any thing. v^ uJ 
not the dew assuage the heat ? So is a word better t- -n h 
gift Lo» is not a word better than a^ift ? But botV ?rt 
with a gracious man. ^ a 

Blame not before thou hast examined the truth ; ur' 
derstand first and then rebuke. -' 



\ 
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f f ihouwouldcst get a friend, prove him first, and be not 
'Iiasty to credit him; for sonie men are friends for their 
*own occasions, and wiU not abide in the day of trouble. 

Forsake not an old friend, for the new is not com para- 
' We to him ; a new friend is as new wine ; when it is old 
<hou shalt drink it Witti pleasure. 

A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; and an enemy 
cannot be hidden in adversity. 

Admofiirsh thy friend ; it may be he hath not done it ; 
and if he hath, that he should do it no more. Admonish 
thy friend ; it may be he bath not said it ; or if he hath, 
that he should speak it not again. Admonish a friend ; 
.for many times it is a slander ; and believe not every 
tale. There is one that slippeth in his speech, but not 
from his heart ; and who is he that hath not ofTended 
with his tongue ? 

Whoso discovereih secrets, loseth his credit, and shall 
never find a friend to his mind. 

Honor thy father with thy whole heart, and forget not 
the sorrow* ot thy mother. How canst thou recompense 
them the things which they have done for thee ? 

There is nothing of so much worth as a mind well in- 
structed. ,; 

The lips of talkers will he telling stxch things as pertain ^ v 
not unto them ; but the words of such as have understand- ^ 
ing are weighed in the balance. The heart of fools is in. j 
': their mouth, but the tongue of the wise is in their heart. 

To labor, and to be cGnterite<l with what a man hath, is.^ 

• aswe^tlife. ^t 

Be not confident even in a plain way. { j 

Be ill peace with many ; nevertheless, have but onc'^'s 

counsellor of a thousand. ' - ^ 

Let reason go before every enterprise, and counsel, be-^^ ) 

/fore every action. ^ 






CHAP. VI. ' - ♦ 

TIE /a«?r part of a wise man's life is taken up in cur-^f 
ing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions hcta<i\ i 
'Contracted in the former, i 7": 

Censure is a tax a man pays to the public for beincr T 
eminent. ^ ^ 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at firetent, but ^ 
-are, providing to live another tirtfe. 
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Party is the madness of many — ^for the gain of 2ifew» 
To endeavor to work upon the vulgar with fine sense, 
is like attempting to hew blocks of marble witli a razor. 
Superstition is the spleen of the soul. 
He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he 
undertakes; for he must be forced to invent twenty more 
tp maintain tliat one. ^ ^ 

^ Some people will never learn any things for this reason, 
because they understand every thing too soon. 

Whilst an author is yet Hvingyvre estimate his powers 
> by the worst performance ; when be is deady we rate them 
I by his best. 

? Men are grauful^ in the ^ame degree that they are r<f- 
» sentfuL^ 

Young men are subtle arguers; the cloke of honor 
^ covers all their faults, as that of passion, all their follies. 
> Economy is no disgrace ; it is better living on a little^ 

ihsin out living a great deal^ 

I Next to the satisfaction I receive in the prosfierity of an 

, honest vctdiJRy 1 am best pleased with the coT^t/wn of a ra*caA 

• What is often termed shyness, isnothtng more than re- 

i lined sense, and an indifference to common observations. 

To endeavor all ohe*8 days to fortify our minds with 

learning and philosophy, is to spend so much in armcr^ 

that one has nothing left to defend. 

Deference often shrinks and withers as much upon the 
approach of intimacy, as the sensitive plant does upon the 
touch of one's finger. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain it^ives to 
the persons who possess it, by the partiality it excites in 
heir favor. 

Thediffererx^ there is betwixt fionordniA honesty stems 

b be chiefly in the wor/x^e. The Ao«^«r man does that from 

iutyyVi\i\c\\t\\emari ofhonordoe^ for the sake of character. 

A liar begins with m^km^ falsehood appear like truths 

,ind ends >vith making truth itself appear like /a/sf^oorf. 

Virtue should be considered as a part of taste ; and we 
;,hould as much avoid deceit, or sinister meaning in dis- 
course, as we should puns, bad language or false grammar. 
The /ii^'Aer c/rarac^er a person supports, the more he 
Mvould regard his minutest actions. 



f 
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CHAP-VIL 

DEF^^TAXE U ihc most complicaicti, the mosi ia- 
(d moi^l clejranl of all cou*j>liment?i, 
: once n raiv and ' i ■ lif* 

lie 9'ime time a b- ;r. 

Ic 10 expect that n- utkcitif* 

!i Titii so much z% t 

viiotktif*v a o«rn it}4*tf AT'* 

■ ^ ■ I r* -^^ their Qv- -:h. Ii is in 

11 x\ in soilS} where sonKtimcs there i% ^ictn Qf goid| 
u ihc owner knows not of. 

; - *ffi«f ant! exalted »cmt arc not half ao vaftiable a» 

. ,'i jff'n^r*. There ore forty men of vv^it for one man of 

; and he that wiii carry nothing' abt>tit him but goU, 

lu tie every day at ti loss for want of ready chnn}>c. 

I^faming is like nirrci^ri/^one of the most /i0 7trr/Vi/ and 

'.■ -s in the world in ^4^/{/lf/hainUj in umki(fui^ 

.hculd never be ashamed to own he has been in 
, which is but saying in other words, that be is 
f'li/ than he was y eater day, 
if I find a greitt deal of gratitiide in Kfi^or maitt 
J t^ske it for jjrantcd there would be as much g'snerosity, 
if lie was a rich man. 

It often happens that tht^^e are the &e»i people^ whose 
characters have been most injured by slaridererft; as we 
usually find ihai to be the sweriesi fruit, which the birds 
have been piekinfj ^u 

The eye of a critic is often like a mkro^copei made so 
V : i fine and nice iSiat it discovers tlie atomst i^rair.s andj 
; : ust pnnicles, withciit ever coirs pre he tiiHuj; the whole, I 
- tht partsj or seciug all at once tlu^ harmony* ' 
; . li but a fictiunu& kind of hor^csty ; a mean, but 

a licctssaiy suhstHoie for it in societies which h.ive none. 
ft IS a sort of paper creditj wiih which men arc obliged to 
' , who are defieieTit in the bioriing casfi of true mor- 
. nd reHtiion, 

, of great delicacy should know the ecrtamty of 
.„- ij 1 ' mg truth; there are many cases which occa* 
aioti suspensejin which, whatever they determine, they 
'^]\l repent of thclc determination; and this through & 
-ropensity of human nature, to fancy happiness iu thos^y 
'. [vi- " n hich It does not pursue. 
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CHAP. VIIL . 

T^^HAT-a piece of work is ratin I how Dobic k\ reiv*.«^ 

Vt son 1 how infinite in faculties ! in form and mov-' 

ing, how express and admirable ! in action, how like an - 

angel ! in apprebension, how like a God ! 

If to doj were as ciisy as to ^noftf what vrov&^ood to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages,, 
princes* pallaces. He is a ^-oorf divine that follows his- 
own instructions, I can easier teach Uuenty wiiat were 
good to be done, than to be cnioi the twenty to Joliow- 
iny own teaching. 

Men's evil manners live in brass; tlieir virtues we write , 
in water. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whip- 
ped them not; and our crimes would despair, if they ^W:er«« 
not cherished by our virtues. ^ , 

The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance, feels a pang as great, . 
As when a giant dies. 

How fkr the little candle throws his beam i 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

' ■ L ove all, trust a few, ^ .^ 

Do wrong to none :- be able for thine enemy, 
Rather in power than in use : keep thy friend 
Under thy own life*a key : be check'd for silence^ 
But never task'd for speech. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well,' 
When our deep plots do fail : and that should teach u^ 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted I 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just. 

And he but naked (tho* lock'd.up in steel) 
Whose conscience with unjustice is corrupted, > 

The cloud-capt towers, the georgeous palacesi 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; 
! And, like the baseless fabric ({fa vision, 
f Leave not a wreck behind I We are such stuff 
As dreams are madq on, and our little life [ 

Is rounded with a sleep. 
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-^ it falls out» 



Tbatwhat we have we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost. 
Why then we wreak the value ; then we hnd 
The virtue that possession would not show us. 
While it was ours. 

Cowards die many times before th^ir deaths $ 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
There is some soul of goodness in things, evili 
Would men observingly distil it out, 
Por our bad neighbors make us early stirrers : 
Which is both healthful, and good husbandry : 
Besides they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all r admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 

O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in the air of men's fair looks. 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Jiito the iatal bowels of the deep. 

Who shall go about . 

To cozen fortune and be honorable 
Without the stamp of merit ? let none presume 
To weaur an undeserved dignity. 
O that estates, dejg^rees, and o£&ces, 
Were not derived' corruptly, that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should covet, that stand bare ! 
How tnaay he commanded, that command ! 

— Tis slander t 
Whose edge isriharper than a sword ; whose tongue 
Out- venoms alrrhe worms of Nile ^ whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Kings, queens and states^ 
Maids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave, 
This viperous slander entera. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the Rood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
la bound in shajlo ws^ and in miseries.. 
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To-inoiTO\ir, and to-morrowj and t6-)nbiToir, 
Creeps in this petty space from day to dayi • 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 
And »n. our yesterdays have lighteit fools 
The way to dusky death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Lifefs but a walking shtidow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets Ms hour upon the staged 
And then is heard no more ! It is a 'tale 
ToW by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
^ Signifying, nothing. 

Hfe thatv would pass the latter part of his life wiih hotior 
and decency, must when he is yoimg^ consider that he . 
sh^l one day be o/t/~.and remember, when he, is o/t/, tbat- 
he has once been young. 

ATaric&is always poor, but poor, by her own fault. 
The maxim which Periander of Gormthyone of the 
seven sages of Greece, left as a mem^oria^of his knowledge ^ 
and behevolence, was-, " Be master of your ang^r." He ,. 
considered angoras the great disturber ofhumanlifcj the v 
chief enemy both of public happiness and private traoquil— 
ity ; and thought he cowld not lay on p<&?terity a stronger 
obligation to reverence his memory, than by leaving theni' 
a salutary caution against this outrageoui^ passion. ^ 

The univ^-rsai axiort), in which all coioplasance isinclu* 
ded, and from VvhichflowaUthe formalities which custom 
has established in civiltaed nations, is " that no man shoy ld'i> 
give any preference to himself.'*— -A rule so comprehen- 
sive and certain, that perhaps it is not easy for the mind? 
toifpagine an incivility, without supposing it to be broken, 
f The foundation of content must be luid in^a man's own 

I mind ; and he who has so Utile knowledge of human na- 
ture, aa.to seek happiness by changing any thing but his 
I own disposiiion, will waste his life in n|iitless efforts, and 
I multiply griefs which he purposes to remove. 
! . No rank in Jife precludes the efficacy of a well limed 
r compliment. When Queen Elizabeth asked an Embas- 
sador how be liked her ladies, he replied, *' Ills hard to^- 
judge of stars in presence of the sun." 

The crime which has- been once committed, is corn- 
el milled again with less relticta{»<^. 

^ The great disturbers Of otir kappirte^Anlhis worldare. 
l our desires, our griefe, and our fears 5 ahd'to all these th<^. 
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consideration of mortality isacertain aiid adequate rcmed/v 
" Think** (says Epictetus) . '* frequently on poverty, ban - 
ishinent> and death, and ihou wilt never indulge violent w 
desires, or give up thy heart tp mean sentiments," 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and ihe proba- - 
bility that it will be shorter than nature allows^ ought to ' 
awaken every^man to the active prosecution of whatever 
be is desirous to perfe^rm. It is true that no diligence can • 
ascertain success ; death may intercept the swiftest ca- 
reer ; but he who is cut off in the execution of an honest 
undertakings has at least the honor of falling in his rank, . 
and has fought the battle tho he missed the victory. 

When we act according to our duty, we commit the 
event toliim by whose laws our actions are governed, and 
who will sufier none to be finally punished for obedience. 
But, when in prospect of some good, whether natural or 
moral, we brake the rules proscribed to us, we withdraw 
from the direction. of superior wisdom, and take all con- 
sequences upon ourselves. 

Employment is-the great instrument of intellectual do— 
minion. The mind cannot retire from its enemy into to- 
tal vacancy, or tunvaside from one object, but by passing : 
to another. 

Without frugality, none can be rich ; and with it, very- 
few would be poor. 

Tho in every age there are some, who by bold advent- 
ures, or by favorable accidents, ri^e suddenly into riches ; 
• tbe bulk of mankind must owe their affluence to small 
and gradaal profits, belpw which thc;ir expenses must be ; 
resolutely reduced* 

A»man''s. voluntary- e^penaes -should not exceed his in-» 
.^trme. 

Let noS a man anticipate uncertain profits. 
The happinei^s of the generality of^the people isnoth- 
lng,'if ititi not knowji ; and ve^-y little, if it is not envied. *- 
To imjjrove the gold 6n moment of opportunity, and. 
catch the good that ig within our reach, is the great art of 
life. Many wants are suffered which might have opce 
been suppilied, and much time is lost in regretting the 
time whid^ has been loit before. " 

Oheofthe golden precepts of Pi/rAaj^ora« directs us; 
•«■ That' a a lend should not be hated for little faults.'* 
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NARRATION. 

CHApTlX. ' '' \ 

Story of the Cobler and his Son. 

K A YOUNG man, son of a cotrlcr in a small village 
jCjL near Madrid, having pushed his fortune in the 
Indies, returning to his native country with a considerable . 
stock, and set up as a banker in Madrid. In hrs absence, ^ 
Jhis parents frequently talked of him, praying fervently , 
that Heaven would take him tinder its protection ; and the 
vicar being their friend, |^ave them frequently the public 
prayers of the congregation for him. 

2, The banker was not less dutiful on his part ; for so - 
soon as he was settled, he mounted on horseback, and : 
went alone to the village. It was ten at night before he \ 
got there ; and the honest cobler was in bed with his wife, . 
in a sound sleep, when he knocked at the door. Opea 'i 
the door, says the banker. *tis your son FranciHo. ^ 

3. Make others believe that if you can, cried the alJ *j 
man, starting from his sleep ; go about your business,. ] 
you thieving rogues, here is nothing for you : FranciHo, ,| 
if not dead, is now in the Indies. He is no longer there, j 
replied the banker ; he is returned home, and it is he wha 
now. speaks to you i open your door and receive him. 

4, Jaxrobo, said the woman, let us rise then : I really be* 
lieve 'tis Frai?cillo— I think I know his voice.^ The fa- 
ther, starting from bed, lighted a candle ; and the mother 
putting on her gown in a hurry, opened the ^oor. Look- 
ing earnestly on Francillo, she fhing her ari^is about his 
neck, and hugged him with the utmost aifect^on. Jacobs 
embraced his son in his turn ; and ail three^ltransported 
with joy after so long absence, had no end ia expressSo^. 
their tenderness. 

5. After these pleasing ttassports, the broker put his 
horse into the stable, where Ke found an ol<) miich cbwr 
Tiurse to the whole family. He then gave tie old folks 
an account of his voyage, aad ef all the riches he had ^ 
brought from Peru. They fistcned greedil|r, and every i 
the least particai^tr of his relation made on ttiem a sensi- 
ble impression of grief or joy. Having finished his story,. • 

'^ be offered them a part of his tstate; and enti;eated bisfa^ 
\ ther not ta work any tnore; ~ 



rn^mi%iViA Jacobftt I love trtv imie artiwi!! no: 
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\^ well 111 
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. a)i(l {lasd ilm rettuutiilfcr ol xuur 

! the iortf and itcobo yIeMe4lJ 
rl h«, I will not worlt anyj 
itl^ loeiul my uwm ^hjf: 

Tthree hnndrcd ducais, rt i J id ;| 

' ^cc Jmciibo at his hotjoe ;i K v^ ^' ; 
>t . ht, what t>rmg» I'ou here ' FtMii* 

t* honcit cobkr, 1 have broiiij^Jvt your 
^ lui, for I dftftire to lire i>f my uackiamlj 
eCTi r^ftdy lo tUe with UDeaaintid CTcr ^ice I tc ' 



CHAF- X. 

IIONBSTT RsWAHtlED. 

. ^oih parctiu before ! 
' r imiries, and wu!i obli- < 

his education. At the ag« yf fifteen, he 
^ firmc-t^ to be iv shepherd, in the ijci^bborhnod. 
kept her father's ihcep» They oflea 
id of being together 
nis passtd, when Ihieir scusations-be* 
. Fcrriti proposed to I-ucctiato dcinaTitT 
- r J %She blushed, and confessed her ivU- 
, A-i MIC hat! an en^and to town the next day^lhe 
iy.ofhcr ab;*cnce was chosen for inaking the 
['You want to marry my daughter, said the old 
^cyoii 3 house to cover her, or money to main^ 
Lucctta'a fortune is not enough for boUi. 
L^on't do, Pcrrin, it won*t do. But replied Perrinj 
indft tti work. 1 have laid up twenty crowns of 
i> which wiil defray the ci^pen^cjof the wtddrng-l 
li&rdcr, and lay up more. WeUi ^aiil the oi^T 
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man, you are young, and may wait a little, cfei rich, 
and my daughter is at your service. Perrin waited for 
Lucetta's returning in the evening. Has my father given 
you a refusal, criedLucetta 7 Ah Mcetta ! replied Perrin, 
how unhappy am I for being poor; but t have not los^ all 
hopes. My ciicumstances may change for the better^ 

4. As they were never tired of conversing together, the 
night drew on, and it became elarkj Perrin, making a 
false step fell on the gtoimd. He founfd a bag, which was- 
heavy. Drawing toward a light in the neighborhood, he 
found that it was filled with gold. I thank heaven, cries 
Perrin in a transport, for being favorable to our wishes. 
This will satisfy your father, and nriake us happy. 

5. In their way to her father's 'house, a thought struck 
Perrin: "This money is not ours— It belongs to. some 
stranger*— and perhaps this moment he is lametitii>g tire 
loss of it. Let us go to the vicar for advice-- he has al- 
ways been kind to me." Perrin put the bag into the vi* 
car's hand, saying, that at first he looked on it as a provi- 
dential present, to remove the only obstacle to their mar- 
riage, but that he now doubted whether he could lawfulif 
retain it. The vicar eyed the lovers with attentioni 

6. H6 admired their hon€Sty,^which appeared even to 
surpass their affection. Perrin, said he, cherish these 
sentiments, heaven will bless you. We will endeavor to 
find out the owner— he will reward thy honesty-— I will 
add what I can spare*— you shall have Lucetta. The bag 
uras advertised in the newspapers^ and cried in ^he neigh- 
boring parishes. Some time having elapsed, and the 
money not being demanded, the vicar carried it to Perrin. 

7. "These twelve thousand livers bear at present no 
profit — you may reap the interest at least — lay them out 
in such a manner as to insure the sum itself to the owner, 
if he shall appear." A farm was purchased^ and the coo- . 
sent of Lucetta's father to the marraige was obtained.i-*- 
Perrin was employed in husbandry, and Lucetta in fam- 
ily affairs. They lived in perfect cordiality, and two chil- 
dren endeared them still more to each otlier. Perrin one 
evening returning homeward from his work, saw a chaise 
overturned, with two gentlemen in it. 

8. He ran to their assisiance and offered them every ac- 
commodation h^ small house could afford. This spot, 
cried one of (lie ^entlemeni is very fatal tq me. Te» 



a^t I !o»t here twelve tJ^onsan^ 11? cm. fcrriti lisi- 
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li Ivousc 
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1 are yfiiir property/* kddrcs^ifiK lUc 
. :tKj (ost the bsi^ ^ "the money fcU iiita 
I purchased this farm with it; the furm U 
lie vicar hai an matrument which secures your 
hotigh I had died without scciug yuu/* Tho 
lui the instrument witlt r motion. Ho lociked 
Lucettsi, and the children. 
tTQ am I? ciecl he — %t\d what do I hear? What 
in people so low I Ha%'e you any^thcr UtkI bui 
? No, replied Perrir**— but yon Will lias- 
. tcsnanit ^ivd 1 hope you will itUow mc |o 

I ^ ' t y deae r V i: s a be lit r r .i a. 

i\ My jjuccess in ir^aU: ^;at, 

ay la&a. You «ire well eiiutied to ihls 

ft :is your f>\yn 

I . ' ' ' 1 ha V e acted like Per- 

? * • . . > of aff^cdon and joy. 

' Iren/' said be, '*ki89 the hjwid oi your beu- 

i, _cua^ this farm now belongs to ujj* iitid we 

BHW erijoj" it Mithout anxiety or remorse/* Thus 

Jiooejity rewarded ; let those who dtalie tlic rewardi 

ijec thi firttie. 



CHAR XI. 

ClfAUACTER OF A YoCJVO LaDV. 

lOPIiiA is r*oc a beauty* but iu her presence, beau* 
s Are disicontenltd with thcni^ulves. At first 
cly appciirs pretty ; but the more she is beheld, 
ft|^ re e iib le a h c :* p pc ar & ♦ S h e jja hi s w h c n o i h e r » 

that !ihu i^aiiis ftlie never loses- She i& equal- 

nftnc 111 a sweet expressioo of c<iuntcni4nec; and 
. duzzIUjg btholdei'!^, she Ltitereus lhem« 
Ihc lovc^ dvc?i"3, and it a good jitdircof it ; deaplsc^ 
|!>ut dresses with pEciilitir ^race, mixing aimplicity 
Bgance. Ignorord she i^ of what colpm arc In fash- 

k|io uj -■] iv*" 1 1 u 1 ) a * iii It s Ti e r r on i n h" v^ n n KT-i t- r t n - 
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crs her beauties; butso slightly,or rather artfully,as to^ive 
play to the imagination. Sheprepares herself for mana- 
ging a family of her own, by managing that of her father. 

3. Cookery is familiar to her, with the price and qual- 
ity of provisions ; and she is a ready accountatnt.' Her 
chief view, however, is to serve her mother and lighten 
her cares. She holds cleanliness and neatnesi to be in- 
dispensible in a woman ; and that a slattern is disgustii;!^, 
especially if beautiful. 

4. The attention given to externals, does not make her 
overlook her more roeatcrnal duties. 'Sopia's understand- 

• ing is solid without being profound. Her sensibility Is 
top great for a perfect equality of temper; but her sweet- 
ness renders ^that inequality harmless. A harsh woiii 
does not make her angry ; but her heari swells and she 
retires to-disburdcn it by weeping. 

5. Recalled by her father and mother, she comes at the 
instant, wiping her eyes and appearing cheerful. She 
suffers with patience any wrong done her; but isimpatient 
to repair atiy wrong she has done, and does it so cordially, 
.as to make it appear mentorious. If she happens to diso- 
blige a companion, her joy and her caresses, when restor- 
ed to favor, shew the burthen that lay upon her good heaM, 

6. The love of virtue is Sophia's ruling passion. She 
loves it, because no? other thing is so lovely: She loves it 
because it is the glory of the female sex : She loves it as 
the only road to happiness, misery being the sure'attend- 
aql of a woman without virtue. She loves it, as dear to 
her respectable father .and tender mother. These senti- 
ments inspire her with a degree of enthusiasm, that ele- 
vates h«r soul, and subdues every irregular appetite. 

7. Of the absent «he never talks but with circumspec- 
tion, of her female acquaintance especially. She has re- 
marked, that what renders women prone to detraction, is 
talking of their own sex ; and that they are more equita- 
ble with respect to the men. Sophia therefore never 
talks of .women, but to express the good she knows oT 
them: Of others she says nothing. 

B. Without much knowledge of tlie world, slie is atten- 
tive, obliging, and graceful in all she does. ^ good dis- 
position' does much more for her than art*docs for other?. 
She possesses,^ degree of politeness which, void of cere- 
mony, proceeds from a desire to please^ and whic^ con- 
sequently never fails to please. 
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" , • CHAP, XIL 

HOBESTTf DOUBT, AND TENDEIl AFFRCTIOW. 

AGATHOCLES and CALISTA. 

^^ALISTA was young and beautiful, endowed with 
' Vy a great share of wit and solid sense. Agathocles, 
whose age very little exceeded hers, was wellmade,brave» 
and prudent. He bad the good fortune to be introduced at 
Calista'S) where his looks, waadertng Indifferently over a 
nunieroQs circle, -soon distinguished and fixed upon her. 

2. But recovering from the short ecstacy occasioned bjr 
the first sight, he immediately reproached himselTas be* 
ing guilty of rudeness to the rest of the company j a fault 
which he had endeavored to correct, by looking mund on 
other objects. Vain attempts I They were attracted by a 
powerful charm, and turned again towai'ds Calista. Ho 
blushed as well as she, while a sweet emotion, till then un- 
felty produced a kind of fiutteriug in his heart, and con* 
fusion in his countenance. 

.3. They both became at the same time more timid and 
more curious. He was pleased with gazing at Calista, 
which he conW not do without trembling; whilst Calista, 
secretly satisfied with this flattering preference, cast her 
eyes on him by stealth. They were both under an ap- 
prehension, but especially Calista, of being caught by the 
other in the fact — ^and yet caught they were almost every 
moment. 

4. The hcKir of separation came, which to tkenv ap- 
peared too sudden : Melancholy were the refiections they 
made on the rapidity of time. Imagination, however, did 
not permit them to be entirely absent from each other j 
for the image of Calista was deeply engraved on the mind 
of Agathocles, and J&/« features were strongly impressed 
on that of Calista. They both appeared less cheerful the 
rest of the day. A lively sentiment, which, they did not 
wtjU comprehend themselves, entirely eniployed tKeir 
minds in spite of every attempt to divert themselves, 

5. Two days passed without seeing one another again^ 
and tho this interval of time had been filled up either by* 
business or recreations, yet they both notwithstanding, 
experienced a weariness and dissatisfaction in their minds^ 
for which they could no way account. J3ut the moment 
which brought them together again explained it to them ; 

i ... c . ^ • -'■' -" 



The perfect contentment theyfelt in each other's compiahy 
made them sensible of the real source of their melancholy, 

6. Agathocles took mt)re courage that day : He addres- 
sed Calista in a most obliging manner, and had the happU 

fiess to converse with her for the first lime. As yet he 
Jiad seen only her outward charms; but nqw he discover^ 

ed the beauty of her mind, the integrity of her heart, the 
dignity of her sentiments, and the delicacy of her wit, but 

what charmed him the most, was the opinion he conceiy- 
y^d that she did not judge him unworthy of her esteem. 

7. From this time he made her frequent visits ; in ev- 
ery one of which, he discovered some new perfection in 
the fail' Calista. This is the characteristic of true merit; 
it gains by being exposed to the eyc^of a judicious persw* 
A man of sense will soon dislike a coquet, a fool, or agid- 
dy woman : But if he falls in love with a woman of mer- 
it, time, far from weakening, will only strengthen mrf 
augment his passion. • ^ 

8. The fixed inclination of Agathocles convinced him, 
now, that what he felt for Calista^ was love, and that of the 
most tender nature. This he knew; but Calista did not 
as yet know It, or at least had not learnt it from his lips. 
Lov'O is timerous and diffident. A bold suiter is not the 
real lover of the lady whom he addresses : He seeks for 
nothing but pleasure^ 

9. Agathocles at last resolved to open his heart to Ca- 
lista ; but he did not do it in the affected language of a 
Tomantic passion. *' Lovely Calista" said he ingenously 
*« it is not mere esteem that binds me to you, but a most 
passionate and tender love. I feel that I cannot live with- 
out you ; Can you without violence to your inclinations, 
consent to make me happy ? I may love you without of- 
fense ; *Lis a tribute due to your rtierit : But may I flatter 
myself wilh the hopes of some small return ?'* ' 
k 10. A coquet would have affected to be displeased at 
such a declaration. But Calista not only listened to her 
Ibvcr without interrupting him, but answered him without 
ill nature, and gave him leave to hope. Nor did she put 
his constancy to a tedious trial ; the happiness for which. 
•4ie sighed was no longer delayed than was necessary to 

prepare the ceremony. » 

U. The marriage settlements were easily regulated 
betwixt th^e parties | for interest was out of the question y 
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Tdt chief aiviirlrTe consisted in the mutual exchange' of 
hearts, which was already fulfilled. What will be the lot 
ofthe new marriod couple f The happiest, I may venture 
to foretel, that mortals can enjoy upon earth. 

] 3. No pleasures are comparable to those that afTect 
the heart, and there are none, as I have observed before, 
that affect it with such exquisite delight, as loving and 
being loved. To this tender union we can never apply 
the words of Democritus, that fh^ fiieaiure^ oflov^e is but 
a short efiilefisy. He meant without doubt mere sensual 
pleasure, which has so little in it of the nature of love 
that a man may enjoy it without loving, and love without 
ever enjoying it. 

13. They will be constant in their love. This I dare al- 
so to predict l and I know the reason. Their aifection i« 
not founded on the dazzling charms of beauty ; they are 
both the friends of virtue ; they love each other on this 
account. They will therefore, continue to love as long as 
they are virtuous — and their unioT\ itself is a pledge of 
their perseverance— for nothing so much secures our con- 
tinuance in the paths of virtue, as to have perpetually be* 
fpre our eyes the example of a person whom we love. 

14. Nothing is capable of disturbing their happiness, 
but those disasters and misfortunes from which their love 
icannot shelter them. .But supposing such a reverse of for* 
tunc, would not their fate in this respect be common 
with the rest of mankind ? Those who have never tasted 
the pleasures of love, are not exempt from the like casu- 
alties ; and the lover is at least a gainer in regard to 
those, pleasures which constitute no small part of the 
happiness of life. 

15. Besides, even \o\c itself will greatly diminish the 
tense of their misfortunes. For love has the peculiar prop- 
erty of Ctlleviating the sufferings of two fond hearts, and of 
rendering theirpleasurcs more exquisite. By this commu^ 
nication of distress, they seem to divideits weight; and on 

; contrary', by participation, iheir satisfaction is doubled. 

16. As a squadron of horse is with greater difficulty 
rken Ihro by the 6ncmy, in proportion to its closeness ; 
the happy pair resists the attacks of adversity with so 

:h the more strength and success, as they are tifcp 
-*, closely unitedt 



^ - CHAP. XIII^ - 

ItOR&OW, PIETY, DEVOTIOIf, FltlAL OBEDUBKeiSi 

STORY OF LA RQCifE. 
I. "It .TORE than forty years ago, an English philosof. 
Xyx^^hcr, whose works have since been read and ad- 
xnired by all Europe, resided at a little town in France.—- 
Some disappointments in his native country had first driv- 
en him abroad, and he was afterwards induced to remaia 
there, from having found in his retreat, where^thc con* 
ncctions even of nation and language were avoided, at 
perfect seclusion and retirement highly favorable to the 
dcvelopement of abstract subjects, in which he cxcejled 
all the writers of his time. ' 

2. Perhaps in the structure of such a mind, th& finer 
and more delicate sensibilities are seldom known to have 
place ; or, if originally implanted there, are in a great 
incasure extinguished by the exertions of intens^^ study 
and profound investigation. - 

3. Hence the idc a tliat philosophy . and unfeelingness^a»« 
united, has become proverbial, and in commcai language, 
the former word is often used to express the latter. Our 
philosopher has been censured by some as deficient in 
warmth and feeling j but the mildness of his maraiers has 
been allowed by all ; and it is certain that if he was not Tea- 
sily melted into compassion, it was, at least, not difficult to 
awaken his benevolence. 

4. One mommg^ while he sat busied in those specula- 
tions which afterwards astonished the world, an old female 
d«mestic, who served him as a house-keeper, brought him 
word, that an elderly gentleman and his daughter had ar- 
rived in the village, the preceding evening, on their way to 
some distant country ; and that the father had been -sud- 
denly seized in the night "with a dangerous disorder^ which 
the people of the inn, where they lodged^ feared would 
prove mortal : 

5. That she had been sent for as having some knoiyl- 
cdge of medicine, the village surgeon being then absent; 
and that it was truly piteous to see the good old man, who 
seemed not so much aifected by his own distress, as by 
•that which it caused to his daughter. . 

6. Her master laid aside the volume in his hand, and 
broke off the chain of ideas, it had inspired. His night*- 
c^own wa& exehs^ged for a coat, an4 be followed hi& 
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g«)vemant to the sick mail's apartmetit It^ks the best 
in the little inn where they lay, but a paltry one liotwilh- 
standing. Our philosopher was obliged to stoop as he 
entered it. It was floored with earth, and above were the 
joists. not plaistered, and hung with cobwebs. , - 

7. ,On ar flock bed at one end lay the old man whom he 
came to visit; at Uie foot of it sat his daughter. She was 
dressed h^ a clean white bed gown ; her dark locks hung 
loosely over it as she bent forward, watching the languid 
looks of her father. The philosopher and his housekecp- 
jer liad stood some moments in the room, without tiic 
young lady's being sensible of their entering it. 

8. Mademoiselle ! said tlie old woman at last, in a soft 
tone. She turned and shewed one of the finest faces in 
the world. It was touched, not spoiled with sorrow; and 
when she perceived a stranger, whom the old woman now 
introduced to her^ a blush at first, and then the gentle cere- 
monial pf native politeness, which the affliction of the 
tinae tempered, but did not extinguish, crossed it for a mo- 
ment, and changed its expression.. It \vas sweetness ail, 
l^owever, and our philosopher felt it strongly. 

9. It was not a time for words ; he offered his service in 
a few Sincere ones. ** Monsieur lies miserably ill here," 
»aid the govemant ; ^ if he could possibly be removed any 
where^i' " If he could be moved to our house," said 
her master^ He had a spare bed for a friend^ and there 
-was a great room onoccnpied, next to the governant's.— 
It was, contrived accordingly. 

lOv The scruples of the stranger, who could look scru- 
ples, thou;ghhe could not speak them, were overcome, and 
the bashful reluctance of his daughter g^ve way to her 
belief of its use to her father. The sick man was wrap- 
ped iti blankets and carried across the street to the Eng- 
lish gentleman's. The old woman helped the daughter to 
nurse him- there. The surgeon, who arrived soon after, 
prescribed a little, and nature did much fdr him ; in a 
week he was able to thank his benefactor. 

11.. By that time his host had learned the name and 
character of his guest. H« was aprotestant and clergy- 
Hj^ti of Switzerland called La JRochfy 2l widower, who had 

lately buried his, wife, after a long and linger?""- '" 

for which' travelling had been prescribed ; ,anc 

setumiag home^ after an ineffectual journey, 'Wav*. 

ly child> the daaghter we have mentioned. 



12. He waft a devc>ut man, as became his professiolU*-*-' 
He possessed devotion in all its warmth f bu^ with none 
of its asperity ; I miean that asperity which men, who ai-e 
called devout, sometimes indulge. The philosophptr 
though he felt i\,o devotion, never quarrelled with itm 
others. His governant joined the old man and his daugh- 
tev in the prayers and thanksgivings which they put upon 
hi« recovery ; for she top was a heretic, in the phrase of 
the village. . 

13. The philosopher walked d^ut with his long staff and 
his dog, and left them to their prayers and thanksgivings- 
"My master,*' said the old woman, " alas ^ he is not a 
christian, but 4ie is tl>e best of unbelievers.'*—" Nat a. 
christian l'^' exclaimed Mademoiselle La Rcnrhey " yet he- 
saved my father ! Heayen bless hini for it ; I would h^ • 
W€a*e a christian." 

14. '" There Ss pride in human ktiowledge, my child/' 
^d her fatlier, " which often blincls men to the subliuip 
truths of revelation ; hence there are opposers of Chris- 
tianity among men of virtuous lives, as >yell as among those 
of dissipated and licentious characters. Nay, sometimes I 
have known the latter more easily converted to the true 
faith tblEn tha former; because the fume of passion is mor^ 
easily dissipated than the. mist of false theory and delusive 
specul;iIon." " But this philosopher," said his daughteL?^,. 
♦*alas! my father he shall be a christian before he dies.'* 

15. She was interrupted by the an^ival of their land- 
lord — He took her hand with an air of kindness^ — she dre;w 
it. away from him in silence; threw down -her eyes to the- 
ground, and lift the room. " I have been thanking Opd,^" 
said tlie good 2.rti?ocAe," for my recovery." "That ia. 
right,** replied his landlord. " I should ntot wish," con- 
tinued the old man, hesitatingly," to think otherwise; did. 
I not look up with gratitude to that Being, I should bare- 
ly be satisfied 'with my recovery, as a continuation of life, 
which> k may be, is not a real good.** 

16. "Alas I I may liv^to wish I had died ; that you. had 
left me to die, sir, instead of kindly relieving me (clasping; 
the philosopher's hand) but when I look on this renovated, 
being as. the gift of 4:he Almighty, I feel a far different s^A- 
timent. My neart dilate with gratitude and love to him. 

, It iiVpreparcd for doing his will, not as a duty, biitaa » 
pleasure ; ^4 regards every breach of it, not with di^t^p* 
probation but w^itb hojrof,'* 
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17. "Ypu sj^ i%ht ray dejir.Bir/* r^pKod th« phMdso* 
pbfiT ; "but you are not yet re-establUhed enough to talk 
^uch ; you must take care of yo^ health) and neither 
study nor preach for some time, I. have been thinking 
orer a scheme tliat struck me to-day, wjien you mentioned 
your intended departure. . I ^vas never in Switzerland; I 
have a great mind to accon^panjr your daughter and yoii 
intp that coimtry. I will help to take care of you by the 
load, for as I was your first physiciau I hold myself res^ 
ponsible for your cure.'* 

18. ia Roche's eyes glistened at the proposal; his 
daughter was called and told of it. She was equally 
pleased with her father; for thQy really loved their land* 
loka ; not perhaps the less for his infidelity ; at least that 
circumstance mixed ft sort of pity with their regard for 
him. Their souls were not of a mould.for harsher feeling* 
—hatred never dwelt with them. , ' 

19. They travelled by short stages ; for the philosopher 
was as good as his word, in taking care that the old man 
should not be fatigued. The parties had time to be well 
acquainted with one another j and their friend»ihip was in- 
creased by acquaintance. La Roche found a degree of sim- 
plicity and gentleness in his companion, which is not al- 
ways annexed to the character of a learned or a wise man. 

20. His daughter, who we* prepared to be afraid of him, 
wa^B equally undeceived. She found in him nothing of 
t]iat: self-importance which superior parts, or great culti- 
vation of them is apt to confer. He talked of every thing 
but philosophy and religion ; -he seemed to enjoy every 
pleasure and amusement of ordinary life, and to be inter.- 
ested in the most common topics of discowrse.-r-When 
his knowledge or le£^ra\ing at any time appeared, it was 
delivered with tlie utmost plainness ; and without thcx least 
show of dqgmatism* 

21. On his part h^ WftSr charmed with the society of the 
good clergynian ai>d his lovely daughter. He found in 
theQi the guiless m?LQne;*9 of the earliest times, with the 
culture and accoii^plishinents of the most refined ones. -^ 
^very better feeling, ^\varni and vivid; every ungentle 
on^, repre^s^pd py pvcif come. He was not addicted to love^ 
bul^ he iejlt . hiins^lC happy in beings -the friend of Made*^ 
m^iselle JLa Roch,?i ^A SiOmetimea, envied her fathcir th« 
yossession of such a child* 



21. After a journey of eleven days: they arriyed at the 
dwellipg of ha Rtche. It was situated in one of those ; 
va!lie« in the Canton of Berne, where nature seems to re- 1; 
pose in quiet, and has enclosed her retreat with mountains ] 
inaccessible. 

23* A stream that spent its fury in the hills above, ran 
in front of the house, and a broken water fall was seen 
through the woods that covered its sides. Below, it cir- , 
cled round a tufted plain, and formed a little lake in front 
of a village, at the end of which appeared the sprre oihn ' - 
Roche^a church, rising above a elunip of beeches. ' 

24. The philosopher enjoyed the beanty of the scene V 
but to his companions it recalled the memory of a wife 
and parent tfiey had lost.. The old mail's sor raw was sil*- j 
ent ; his daughter sobbed and wept*. Her father took her '- 
band, kissed it twice, pressed it to his bosoni, threw up his 
eyes to heaven ; and having wiped off a tear that was just ^ 
JEibout to drop fi'om each, began to poim out te his guest ^ 
some of the most striking objects which the prospect af- 
forded.. The philosopher interpreted all this; dnd hp 
could but slightly?: censure the creed from which it arosi^ 

25. They had not been lon*g arrived,, when a number of 
La Rochi:*'s parishoners who had heard* of his return, canie* ' 
to the house tasee and welcome him. The honest folks 
were auk ward but sincere, in/ their p!rofessions of friend- - 
ship. They made some attempts at condolence ; it was- 
too delicate for their' handling ; but La. Rcche took it in • 
good part. ^ It has pleased God," said he ; and they saw 
he had settled the matter with himself;. Philosophy couldl 
not have dcaie so much with a thousand words.. 

26. It was now. evening, and the good peasahts were- 
about to depart, when a clock was heard to strike seven, and 
the hour was followed by a particular chime. The coun- 
try folks, who came to welcome their pastor turned •theii' 
looks towards him at the sound ;- he explained their mean- 
ing to his guest. " That is thc^ signal,** skid he, « for our 
evening exercise. This is one of the nights of the week 
in which some of our parishoners are wohtto join in it; 
a little rustic saloon serves for the chapel of our feniily) 
and such of the good people as are with us ; if you choose 
rather to walk' out, I will furnish you with an attendant ; or 
here are a few old books which naay ^ifford you some en-^ 
T^rtaima^Byt w^jthin/* 



'ff. « By no me^ns/' aasircrc4 the philosophc*- ; « I 
will attend. Mademoiselle at her doTotions." « She is our 
organist/* said La Roche ; " our neighborhood is the 
country of musical mechanism, and I have a small orgunt . 
Stted up for the purpose of assisting our singing/* ^* It is 
ftn additional inducement," replied the other, and they 
walked into the room together. 

28. At the end stood the organ mentioned by Za Roche / 
before it was a curtain, which his daughter drew aside, and 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing tlie' curtain 
close, so as to save her the aukwardness of an exhibition, 
began a voluntary, solemn and Iseautifulinthe highest de- 
gree. The philosopher was no musician, but he was not 
altogether insensible to music. This fastened on his mind 
more strongly, fj?om its beauties being unexpected. 

29. The solemn prelude introduced a hymn, in which, 
such of the audience as could sing, immediately joined.. 
The words were mostly taken from holy writ; it spoke tho 
praises of God, and his care of good men. Something was 
said of the death of the just ; of such as die in the Lord* 

' The organ was touched with a hand less firm'— it paused 
—it ceased — and the sobbing of Mademoiselle was heard 
in its stead. 

30. Her father gave a sign for stopping the psalmody, 
and rose to prayer. He was discomposed at first, and his 
Toice fanJtered as he spoke ; but his heart was in his words, 
and its warmth overcame his embarrassment. He ad- 
dressed a being whom ho loved, and he spoke for those ho 
loved. His parishoners caught the ardor of the good old 
man, even the philosopher felt hiD>8elf moved, and forgot, 
for a moment, to think why he should not. 

3 1:. La JRocAe** religion was that of sentiment, not theory, 
and his guest was averse to disputation ; their discourse 
did not therefore lead to questions concerning the belief 
of either : yet would the old man sometimes speak of his, 
from the feelings of a heart impressed with its force, an4 
wishing to spread the pleasure he enjoyed in it« 

32. The ideas of his God and his Savior, were so con« 
genial toJiis mind, that every emotion of it naturally a war 
kened Uiem. A philosopher might have called him an en- 
thusiast ; but if he. possessed the fervor of enthusiasts, 
he was guiltless of their bigotry. " Our father who art in 
keaven ?'* might tho good old man say— for. he felt iXrr 
luad sdl mankind Mr^r^ hii^brctl^en. 
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55. " Yoa regret, ijiy friend," said hey to th^ p!iil6»6»- 
pher, " when itty daughter and I talk of the exquisite' 
pieasui;e derived from music ; you regret your want of 
musical powers and musical feelings ; it is a department' 
of.soul, you say> which nature has almost denied you;r 
Avhich from, the effects you see it have oh others, you are 

wire it must be highly delightful. 

34. " Why should not the same thing be said of reli- 
gion ? Trust me, I feel it in the same way,- an energy, an^ 
inspiratlonj which I ^ould not lose for all the blessings of 
sense, or enjoyments of the world ; yet so far from iessen- 
ittg my relish of the pleasures of life, that I feel it he^ight- 
ensthem all. 

35. « The thought of receif ing it from God, adds the 
blessing of sentiment to that of sensation, in every goodf 
thing which I possess; and when' calamities overtake me, 
and I have had my share, it confers a dignity on my af- 
ftiction, and so lifts me above the world. Mati, I knoWf 
is but a worm, yet methinks I am allied to God !" It 
would have been inhurnan in our* philosopher to cloudy, 
even with a doubt, the sunshine of his belief. 

56. His discourse, indeed, was verjr remote froth meta- 
physical disquisition or religious controversy. Of all mew 
X ever knew, his ordinary cohvet'sation was the least tinc- 
tured with pedantry, or liable to di^ertation. .With X«r 
jRoehe and his daughter^ it was perfectly farniliaT. 

37, The co^^ntry round them, the manners of the village^^ 
the comparison of both with thos^ of England, remarks on 
the work of favorite authors, on the sentiments they con- 
veyed, and the passions they excitedy with many othci* 
topics, in which th^re was an equality, or alternate advan- 
tage^ among the speakers, were the subjects they talked oE 

38. Their hours too of riding and walking were itianyf 
in which the philosopher, as a stranger, was shewn the 
rem&rkabie scenes and curiosities of the country. Thcj^ 
would sometimes make little expeditions to contcm^plate,^ 
in different attitudes, those astonishing mountains, the 
elifif^ of which, covered with eternal snows, and sofne- 
times shooting into fantastic shapes, form the termina- 
tion of most of the Swiss prospects. 

39. Our philosopher asked mtmy questions, a« to their 
natural history and productions. La /?ocAe observed the? . 
•ublimity of the ideas, which thcvicw of their stupendowft 
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'^jammits^ inac^ssible to mortal foot} was calcalated to in« 
•*pire, wbichj. said he, rvatui'aUy leads the mind to that B«-^ 
,31^ by whom their foundations ^ere laid- " They are not 
^.•«en in Flanders ;" said Mademoiselle, with a sigh.*- . 
M That is an odd remark," said the philosopher^ smiling* 
She blushed, and he enquired no fiEirth^r.t 

40. It was with regret he left a society in which he, found 
;iiimself so happy ; but he settled with La Roche and his 
"daughter a plan of correspondence ; and they took his 
-promise, that If ever he came within fifty leagues of thei^ 
•Swelling, he would travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 

41. About three years after, our philosopher was on a 
, visit to Geneva ; the promise he made to La Roche and 
'im daughter, on his former visit, was recalled to his mind 

hj the view of that range of mountains, on a part of whick 
.^ey had often looked together, 

42. There was a reproach too, conveyed along with tha 
recollection, for his having failed to write to either of them 
Jor several months past. The truth was that indolence was 
. the habit most natural to him, from which he was not easily 

Touscdby the claims of correspondence, either of his friends 
w lus enemies ; when the latter drew their pens in contro* 
. versy, they were often unaswered as well as the fqrmer. . 
45, While he was hesitating about a visit to La Rochcp 
which he wished to make, but found the effort rather too 
-much for him, he Received a letter from the old man, which 
-had betn forwarded to him from Paris, where he had thea 
•fixed his residence, . 

• 44. It contained a gentle. complaint of the philosopher's 
want of punctuality, but an assurance of continued grati- 
tude for his former good offices, and as a friend whom the 
•writer considered interested in his family, it informed him 
of the approaching nuptials of Mademoiselle La Rache, 
with a, young man, a relation of her own, and Cbrmerly a 
j^\pupil of her fiLther,of the mostnobie disposition, and res- 
pectable character. • 

45. Attached from their earliest years, they had been 
separated by his joining one of the subsidiary regiments 

fXhe philosopher was a resident in FlandeJ^, and a sceptic. — 
Tliereproof of his infidelity is inimitably delicate. In short, this 
wliole story is a besautifiil satire on dqism, bigotry, and metaphysical 

-Ecology; while it paints unafiected virtue^ benerolence, and piety, ia 

4ke ipostcngjLg'mg mam^oT' 



%f the Cantdn> then in the service of a fo^gn ptfiife*. |ite 
ihis situation he had distinguished himself as much^fbrr 
courage and miHtary skill, as for the otfeer endoi^ihent* 
Drhich he had cultivated at home. The terin of his service 
was now expired, and they expected him to return in a feur 
weeks, when the old man hoped, as he expressed it in \b» 
letter, to join their hands and see them happy. 

46. Our philosopher felt himself interested in this 
€Vent ; hut he was not, perhaps, altogether so happy in the 
tidings of Mademoiselle Ln Rochets marriage, as her fa- 
ther supposed him. Not thathe ever was a lover of the 
lady ; but he thought her one of the most amiable women 
he had seen ; andtliere was something inthe idea bf her being 
another's forever, that struck him, he knew not why, like 
a disappointment. 

47. After some little speculation on the matffer, howeW 
«r, he could look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agree- 
able ; and determined on his visit to see his old friendand 
his daughter happy. V 

48. On the last day of his journey^ different accidents 
had retarded his progress ; he was benighted before he 
reached the quarter in which La Roche resided. His guide 
however, was well acquainted with the road, and he found 
himself in view of the lake, which I have before desctijbed, 
in the neighborhood of ia jR Of A<?** dwelling. 

49. A light gleamed on tlie water, that seemed to pro- 
ceed from the house ; it moved slowly along as he pro- . 
ceeded up the side of the lake,'and at la»t he saw it glim- 
inering through the trees, and stop at some distance from 
the place where he then was. 

50. He supposed it some piece of bridal merriment, and 
pushed on his horse that he might be a spectator of tte 
fecene ; but he was a good deal shocked, on approaching 
the spot to find it to be the torch of a person clothed in the 
dress of an attendant on a " funeral, and accompanied bj^ 
several others who like him, seemed to have been em- 
ployed in the rights of sepulture. 

5 1 . On the philosopher's ihaking cnqtiiry who was the 
person they had bben burying ? one of them, with an ac- 
cent more mournful than is conimon to their profession, 
answered. *^ then you know not Mademoiselle, sir I'^yoti 
never beheld alovlier,'* — ^ La Roche /" exclaimed he, in 
reply-^« alas, k was she indeed ?" The appearance of 
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l^ief and surprise wbich bis couotctfifnteassumeilt at- 
tracted the notice of the peasant with whom he talked.* 
53. He came up close to the philosopher^—'^ I perceive 
70tt are acquainted; with Made tnoisclle La Roche.''* " Ao^- 
quainted with her ! Indeed I was \ When) how, where did 
she die? Where is her father^ *^Shedied, sir,ofthe heart 
Veak, I believe ; the young gentleman to whom she was 
soon to be married, was killed in a du^l by a French of* 
ficer, his intimate companion, and to whom, before their 
quarrel, he had often done the^g^eatestCivort,) 

53. << Her worthy father bears her deaths as "he has of* 
■ten told us a christian should. 'He is e^ren' so composed 
as to be now in his pulpit ready to deli vet a few exhorta* 
iiods to his parishoners, as is the custom with us on sucit 
occasions. Follow me, -sir, and you shall hear him.'* He 
ibliowed the man without answering. 

54. The church wa^dimly lighted, except near .the pul^ 
-pit, where the venerable La fioche was seated, fits pco* 
pie were now lifting up their Voices to that dyeing whom 
-their pastor had taught them ever to bless and^vere.*-« 
La Hoche^sXy his figure bending gently ior ward, his eye« 
half closed, lifted up in silent devotion. A lamp placed 
near him, threw k light strongly on his hriead, and marked 
-^le shadowy lines of hii} age acrosa the paleness o{^s 
•brow, thinly covered with gray haWs. 

55» The music ceased — La Roche sat for a moment^ 
3iid nature wrung a few tearsfrom hira. iHispeople were 
loud in their giitJf. The philosopher was not less affected 
than they* La Roche arose. " Father of mercies," said 
lie, « forglTte these tears ; assist thy servant to lift up hi* 
soul to thee ; to lift ^to thee the souls of thy people ! My 
friends, it is good so to do ; at all seasons it is good , but 
in the days ctf our distress, what a privilege it i« ! VV>li 
^saith the sacred book, « Trust in the Lord ; at all times 
. trust in the Lord.** 

415. I' When every oth^r support fails us, when the 
fountains of wordly comfort are dried up, let us then seek 
those living waters which flow from the throae of God.— 
ft is only from a belief of the goodness and wisdom of a 
supreme Being, that our calamities can be borne in a 
manner which becomes a man;" ; .i .. / 

57. « Human wisdom is here ef little nse ; lor ip pro- 
portion as it bestows comfoist, itreprcsses feelings ,wUi^U¥^ 
D 



^iiieh tre Amy <;«ft«e to be hiirt by calamity, but we^shaii 
also Gease to enjoy liappinbfts. I j|iii>;i»fcrbid you be iu- 
•ensible^ my friends ! 1 cannot ^yf^ , 

&S. << I feei too much myself> shd I am not ashaoied of 
Iny feeUtigs ; but therefore xnajr I the more ivilliivgly be 
iiaatd.; Jtberefore have I prayed God to give me strength 
to spe^kk to y^VL ; ^o.4irect you to hun, not with empty 
woirds, but with these tears : not^ from speculation, but 
{rotti «x|)Griei3ce ; that Mobile you^ee me suffer, you onay 
know also my cb&solation." 

.59," You behold the mourner of his only child, th|? 
iast^i^tiily stay and blp^sing iOf ius declining years i suck 
a child too I It becqmes^n^ me i/o speak of 4veT virtues ^ 
yet it is krut grAteful tomentioa them, because they weie 
exerted towards myself. Not mai)y da^^ ^g;o you saw 
her young, beautiful^, virtuous andjboppy : ye who are pa- 
rents will judge of my afiUction naw. But X look towardi 
him iYgko struck me; I,see .thi^ liand of a fathei: amidst 
Ahe chastenings of my G^-d." 

,60. « Ohi could I make you feel whatit Is to pour oai 
the heiait'whcn it is pressed down witii many sorrows; to 
^our 4t put ^vith confidence tobimin whose hands ai'e/yr^r 
AnilMeathp dn whose power awaits all that the ^r*x ^^ 
ijny $^ and in contemplation^ whom disappears ajl tbat the 
iaat can iiiflict .1 for we are nottas those. who die wit^oi^ 
.hope.;; we know thsAour Redeemer liveth ; tbat we shall 
iivewith him, %vith our friends, his servants, in. that bless- 
;ed land wheije narrow is Mi>known, ^d happiness as end>- 
less as it is peitfeis^t.*' 

^ i6l. »5 Go then^moumiiot for me j I. have not lost n^ 
child : Buta little while and we shall m^et, again never to 
be separated. But ye are abso my chiklren. Would ye 
iliatj should not grieve w,Uhoiit<;omibrt ? So live as she 
lived ; tliat when your death shall come, it may be ihp 
,de^th of tlie righteous., and you^ latter end like his.*' 

6^. Such was the exhortatiotn of Xa BocUc ; his audi- 
ence answered it with tears. The good pldman had dried 
xxp hisattlie altar of the Lord ; his ^countenance had lost 
its- sadness, and assumed the^iow of faith a«d.hope. Thf 
«>hHo^opl>er foUovyed him to hi** bouse. 

eiJ. The inspiration of the pulpit wan past ; the scenes 
they jiad lastmijt in, rushed again pn hi^mind^; Xa i?oc^^ 
tiH-'cW' i*is arms around his UQck^ a^d Avatercd it witli his 
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%ttT%. T&e otW was equally affected j tliey Wcttt togt^- 
tv in silence into the parloti where the ev^uini^ service* 
tras wont to be pfetformed. 

64. The curtains of throrgans were opened ; La Jtoeht 
started back at the sight — *^ Oh my Mend," s^d be, and 
fiis tears burst forth again. The philosopher had now re- 
collected himself ; he stcpt forward and drew the curtaiia 
(Aose. The old man wiped off his tears, and taking hi^ 
friend by the hand, « you see my weakness," said hej 
* 'tis the weakness of humanity ; but my comfort is hot 
tfherefore lost/' 

65. ** I heard you,"* said t?&e other, " in the pulpit ; I 
Wfjoiced' tSiat such ctftYSolation is yours.** « It is, my 
^end,** ^aid he^ " and I trust I shall ever bold it fest. If 
tiiere are any who doubx our faith, lct,}.hem think of what 
importance religion is to calamiity, and forbear to weaken 
ks force ; if they cannot restore our happiness, let them 
aot take away th« solace of our affliction." « ^ 

66; The pbHoaapher's heart was sixvitten ; and I heard 
him long after* confess, that there were momcntsv when 
the remofifibrance overcame him oven to Weakness f when 
amidst all the pleasures cf philosophical discovery and 
tfere pride of literary fame, he called to his mind the ven-» 
crafele ^figure of the good La Hockey and wished that h* 
hod inorvei' doubted* ... v 

EBLATJiD »T GeNSRAX. BurOOTVK. 

I. Ai BG^UT sunset the corpse of General Fiaser wa» 

jt\u. hro't up the hill> aatendedonly by the offiiccrs who 
Ikad lived in his £amily< , To arrive at tlve red;oubt, it pas- 
sed within view of the greatest part of both armies. * 

3v General PbilHpe, General Heridesel and myself, who 

were standing together were struck with the humility of 

the pnoeession : They yf ho were ignorant that privacy 

, had been reqtbested by General Fraser, might ascribe it 

to neglect. 

5; . We cbuld^eitherendure tbatxeflection, nor indeed 
restrain our raaturaJ propensity to,pay our last attention* 
te hiis rei^ains^ We jeined the procession and were wit^ 
nesses of the Siffbciing^ scene that er.sued. 

4. The incessant cannonade during the solemnity ; the' 
steady attitude and unaltered voice of the ehaplain who 
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cificiat^d, tho ircqtiently covered with dtiat from the shot 
which the American artillery threw aroundus ;.the mute^ 
^ut expressive mixture of sensibility and indignation upon 
everyc countenance ; thpse objects will remain to the last 
of life on the minds of every man who was present, 

$. The gracing duskiness of the evening added to tkte^ 
acenery> and the whole marked a character of thatjunc* 
ture, that would make one of the fijiest subjects for tlie 
pencil of a master that the field ever exhibited. 

6 To the. canvass and to the faithful page ofa more ini- 
portant historian, gallant friend, I consign thy memory. 

f a t 9 

^QHVOFLADr HaRAII^T ACKLAVD, BY G&N. B^RGOTKl^v 

1. 1" ADY Harriet Ackland had accompanied her hns- 

JLi band to Canada in the beginning of the year 1-77^;' 
In the cours€i of that campaign, she had traversed a vfi^t 
space of countryj in different extremitiea of season, and 
with diflkuUie^ that an European traveller will not easily. 
conceive, to attend in a poor hut at Chambleey upon his 
sick bed. - 

2. In the opening of the campaign of 1777, she was r«* 
strained^ by the positive injunctions of her husband, from* 
offering herself to share with the fatigue and hazard ex« 
pected before Ticonderoga. The day after the eon^B«st 
^f that place, he was badly wounded, and abe crossed the 
Lake Cbamplain to join him. 

3« As soon as he recovered, Lady Harriet proceeded to 
follow his fortunes thra* the campaign, and at Fort Ed- 
ward or the next* camp, obtained a two> wheel tuijnbril^ 
which had been constructed by the artificers of the artiU 
lery, something simHar to the- carriage used fw the mail 
upon the great roads in E^ngland. 

4« Major Ackhtnd commanded the British grenadiers, - 
who were attached to General Eraser's body pf the army, 
and consequently were always the most advanced post. 
Their situations were often so alert, that ne person slep< 
out of his clothes. 

5. In one of these situations, a tent in which the Ma|or 
and hir lady were asleep, suddenly took fire; An order* 
ly sergeant of the grenadiers, with great hasard of sulfor 
cation, dragged out the first person he caught hold ef. Ijt 
proved to be the Major. 



§, Tt li*p}>tn«d| that' in ttie Bame instant, It is l:\d>% not 
knowing what she did" an^ perhaps not perfectly awakr, 
providentiaHy made her escape, by creeping under the 
WitWt of the baok part ©f the lent. 

7. The first object siie saw, upon the recovery of her 
senses, was the Major on the ether side, and iu the same 
instant again in the fire in search of her. The scrircaiu 
again saved him, "but not' without the Major's bein » se- 
verely burnt in his face and other parts of his bo ly. — 
Kvery thhig they had in the tent was consumed. 

». This accident happened a little time before the army 
passed the Hudson, it neither altered the resolntion nor 
the cheerfiriness of Lady Han^iet ; and she continued her 
irrogress, a partaker of the fatigues of the advanced' 
body. The next call up<m b>rr fortitude was erf « different 
nature, and more dtstressmp^i as of longer suspense. 

9. On the march of the V9th of September, the grena- 
diers being Habie to sicti<^n air every step, she had been dt- 
Mcted by the NfojdP to foUdWf tMo artillery and baggage 
nvhlch were not exposed.- At the time the action began^ 
i^e found herseK'^'neai^a'* rnnoU -unifihabitedluit, wher9 
sbe aligbted. 

10 When it wa» found the actlbn was becoming gene- - 
i^t aftd bloody, the surg«i>ns of ttie hospital took posses^ 
lion of the hut, as the most convenient place for the first 
«tre of the wounded. ¥ll\js ^as thie Ladyin hearing of one 
^bntiztned'fire of ^^annbn, and ^mlisquetry, iov fiiur hours ^ 
together with ^ the p^esumpiitm Ittom the post of her hua-« 
band at the bread* df'thtf greiiadlerft^ that ^ he w«i» in the 
dtost exposed part of ^heactlc^R.^ 

1 1 « She had thmd female (M'iffiptinionsi the barenness of ' 
Reidesel and wives of- two Brlttah ofiioers, Major Har- 
fiage and^LietitenaBtRe^yfiellii^niiin the events their pres^- 
ence served buc^ little for cMlfort/^ > Majot Harnage was 
tfoon bro*t to ^he surgebiW-vcry b^ly wounded^ and a 
Iktlo time after came xnteHi'geacv t bte Lieuienan t Ri^y nell 
wae shot desd. Imagination will^ want no help to <figure 
the state ^f tW^ ^ho\t grob'|i»>* - • > 

12V FVom tto datt» of ttiai action td- th«^ 7th of Odtober, 
UiBeij' Karriet, iff^itli her ne'ual serenity^ stoodprepared for 
new trials ; and itw^ashdrfotthat thei¥ seventy increased - 
with theii^ numl>ers. She was again>etposed to the hear- 
iiiSroftto whole aotion> -ttHd'a^iait re'crive4'itto shock of* 
112 
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her indiyrdud misfoftfincjmlxcji witfi the intelligc^CMf 
the general calamity ; th« troops weTiC defeated, and ftla* 
jor Ackland desperately wounded, was a prisoner. , , • 

13. The day of the 8 th^ was passed by this Lady and her 
companions in conuraon amsiety— not a tent|tipr a shed 
being standing, except whatrbelonged ta th« Hospital^ 
their refuge was among the wounded a^ddy in g-^ 

U IXufing a halt of the army, m <ht [retreat of the 8ih 
of Oetobcrvl received am«ssagefrom L^dy Haniet, sub- 
Ttiittj|ig td^ my decision a proposal pf passing to the A* 
merican camp, and requesting Gen> Gates* pcTmissionto 
attend her husband. , ^j *,..., . - - . ' 

' I5«>'Tho I was ready: to belle vc, fdr I had experience, 
that patience and fortitujde, In a sHprerui^ degree, we,r^ 
IQ.be foAndi as well as ^vtry other virtue,iinder the most 
tender forms, I was astonished at this 'propos^li. . 

H. tjAfter so long a(i agitation of trhe spiRit«r>. C5x\>aix&ted 
liot only for want of rest, b»«t want qf food, idsqnche dip fains 
for tweigre hours together^^that 9i vioman ijhould be capable 
of su ch an und'eirtaJs^iog Asdelivctinglversejf tQ the enemy^ 
probably jji theJofigi^t, «ncJ'»ni&ertmn what hands she might 
first fall into, appeared an effort above human nature. 

17. Thfe assistahce. I, ^BjS enabled ;lQ give was;smaU in- 
deed ; f had not .ev(e:$«.',x?u^aC\vine tooffer her; but I,WS 
told ^Ke haid found fpomvsonie kind, and fortunate Iwnd, a 
yttle^rum and dirty Waiter,- ^'lU/C*5Vild fuirpish to her waa 
an .open -boat %nd a f^(wjl?tnre^. written ori .dirty, wet paper« 
to Gen^riil Gates,, rec^lttlncndingiher to his protection. 
V : i 8. : Mr. Brpd^n^lU.tbfi)chaplaw'3BHw> had ofiiciatcd at 
the funeral of General Ffj^ctr, readily: undertook ^o ac- 
cojDpany h<;|r, and withj<csi« female seRvant and thei Ma* 
jorfs yalet^ who had xWii ill hia. shoulder a ball received 
j*>;the latiQ action,>^hQ.r»YdeiidQwn.Uie river tq meet th|> 
pnemy. jl^^t hetr {lifstrfs^^fr^^re not yiet at an end^ 
r, i.lp> Xh^.nighi w|aiaad^an.cedfeBfQi}e the boat. refiched 
tthe oii^my's owtipQ^t^' ^d : t.hiS iP^tin^l would not let it 
passi' ivDr jev^n oomie jpnlJibjori^, Jft vain Mr, Brud;^QjeH etr 
fcrcd the flag of truce j and^epreset^ted ihe stato of the . 
^ex^raprdinary- p4^j|nget» rXfeft ^va;id: apprehensive of 
•.^j^acjiiery, and pinpAtUU^ls tprthpir or^^^rs,, threatened tf> 
rtir^ inL9, th^ boa|,i tf |v ftiyf^d before, diiy light, 
: 20.jHer fiBxi«t|f:apd.s»uif<^rif)gs were: thus prottr^^^ 
i'^irQ^ev^aplVfigfVt^arl^^a^cl ^fld^ip^rs^ and her reflee* 
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tu>a$ upon that first reception, cauldnot give her very en- 
couraging ideas of the treatment, she was afterwards U>. 
expect. Bvit it is due to justice^^t the close of this adven- 
ture to say, that she was received and accommodated by 
General Gates, with all the humanity and respect that her 
rank, her merits and her fortune^ deserved. 

21. Lot such as arc affected by these circumstances of 
alarm, hardship anrd danger, recollect that the subject of 
tbetn was a woman ; of a most tender and delicate frame ; 
of the gentlest manners ; accustomed to all the soft ele- 
gancies and refined enjoyments that attend high birth and 
fortune, and far advanced in a state in which the tender 
cares always due to her sex, become indispensibly nece&« 
sfiry. her mind alone was formed for such trials. 

Adventures of General Putnam. 
1. TN the month of August, five hundred men were em- 
JL ployed, undef the orders of Majors Rogers and Put- 
Bam to watch the motions of the enemy near Ticonderp- 
ga. At South Bay, they separated the party into two equal 
divi^ons, and Rogers took a. position on Wood Creek 
twelve miles distant from Putnam. 

2. Upon being, somtirae afterwards, discovered, they 
formed a re-union and concerted measures for returning 
Ip Fort Edw2^rd# . Their march through the woods was in 
three divisions by tiles, the right commanded by Rogers, 
the left by Putnam and the centre by Captain D'EU. The 
first night they encamped on .the banks of Clear JRivevy 
about a mile from old Fort Annj, which had been formerly 
built by General Nicholson.. : . . . , 

3. Next morning, Major Rogers and a British officer^ 
named Irwin,, incj^utiously suffered themselves, from a 
spirit of false emulation, to be engaged in firing at a mark . 
Nothing could have, been more repugn ant to the military 
principles of Putnam than such conduct, or reprobated by 
.him in more pointed terms. . ... .,. 

4. As^ soon 'as*t&c heayy (lew, wniqh had fallen the pre- 
ceding night,^^ would pjE^rmit, th^e detachment moved in 
one- body, Putnam being jm. front> P«Ell in the center and 
Rogers in the rearl The impervious growth of shrubs 
and underbrush that had sprui^g iip, wnere the land had' 
been partially cleared some years b^^for^^ occaslone.4,t)^ij^ 
phange in, the ordir of march. , ',. ' * 
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* A tlic mement of inoving, the famou's Ffench pr^rJ- 
daan Mblang, who had been sent with five huDj[ired men 
to intercept our party, wm not more than one mile and an » 
half distdnt from ihem. Mavmg heard the firing, he 
fefasted to lay» an ambuscade precisely in that part of the 
M^ood most favorable to his project. Major Putnam wa* 
juBt emei-gihg from th'<? thicket i<ito the commoh forest- 
when the enemy rose and with discordant y«lls and hoops, - 
commenced an attaok upon the right of his division. . 
f 6; Surprised biit undismayed, Butnam halted, returned: 
the fire and passed the word for the oth^r divisions to ad- 
vanee for ^is support. lyEll came, 'f^he action, though • 
widely scattered, and principally fought between man and^ 
man, soon grew general and intensely warm. It would- 
be as difficult as' uselessv to describe this^irregular and fe-- 
rocious mode of fighting; '^-| 

7. Major Putnam p^^rceivihg itvloiild be impracticable 
to cross the Creek, determined to maintain his ground.*— - 
Inspired' by his exai^tple, the ofllcers and men behaved- 
with great bravery ; sometimes they fought aggregately- 
in open view, and sometimes individuaUy under cover ;, 
taking aim fromvbehind the bbdies of trees and aotlngirt' 
a manner independent of c«ach -other. 

8^. For himself having, discharged hi$^ fuzee several^ 
tunes, at length it missed fire, whiJe the m.u2zle was. 
pressed againstthe breast of a large an d^well proportioned- 
saiage. This w(»rncrr, availing- himself of the indefensi- 
bly attitude of his adversary^ with atreinendous war-hoopr 
sprung forward,' with his lifted»*hatehety and compelled^ 
him to surrendert; and having disarmed and bound him t 
ikst to a tree^ returned to ^e battftf; 

^. The intrepid captains D^Efl and Hkrman, who novi^ 
edmmanddd^ w^re forced to give ground for a little dis- • 
taoce ; the savagesxonceiying this to be the certain har- 
binger of victory, rushed impetuously on, with dreadful ^ 
and redoubled cries. But our two partisans, collecting a > 
handful of 1)rave men^ gave the pursuers so warm a re- y 
ceptlon, as to ob^e.t^em, in turn, to retreat aiittle^e- 
ypnd the spot at which the action hadcommenced. Here 
t&ey made a stand. .-'^v*" ' 

lOiThis change of 'g|t)und occasioned the trccj to which ^ 
Ritnam wa«tied,to be directly between the fire of the two 
partiea.. Huinaii imagtnatiim can hardly .figure to it^^elfa. v 



moro deplorable situation. The baHi flew incf^ssantly 
from either side, many struck the tree, while sotnc passed , 
thromgji the sleeres and skirts of his coat. In this state 
of jeopardy, unable to move his body, to itir hi^ limbs, or 
even to incline his bead, he remained niore than an hour* 
So equally balanced and so obstinate was the fight ! 

1 1 . At one moment) while the battle swerved in favor 
of the enemy, a young savage- chose an odd way of discov- 
ering^ his humor. He found Putnam bound. He might 
have dispatched him at a blow. But he loved better to ex- 
cite the terrors of the prisoner, by hurling a tomahawk 
at his head— or rather it should seem his object was. to see* 
how near he could throw it without touching him— ^he 
weapon struck in the tree a number of times at a hair's 
breadth distance fi^m the mark. 

12, When the Indian bad finished his amusement, a 
French bas-ofilcer(a much more inveterate savage by i n- 
turc, the descended frdm sa humane and polished a na- 
tion) perceiving Putnam, cam« upr to him, and levelling a 
fuzee within a foot of his breast, attempted to discharge^ 
fit; It ndssed firo— ineffectually ^d the intended victim 
aoticit the treatment due to his situation, by repeating that 
hB was a ptisoner of war. '^ 

15. The degenerate PrenchiAan did not tmderstand the' 
language of honor or of nature : deaf to their voice and 
dead to sensibility, he Tidently and repeatedly pushed the 
muzzle of his gun against Putnam's ribs, and finally gapre 
him a cruel Mow on th^ jaw with the but of his piece*-- * 
Aftetr this dastardly deed he left him. 

14. At length the active intrepidity of D'Ell and Bar- 
man, seconded by the persevering Talor of their followers, 
prevailed. They drove from the field the enemy, who left- 
about ninety dead behind them. As they were retiring, 
Putnam was untied by the Indian who had made him pris- 
oner, and whom he afterwards called' master. 

15- Having been conducted for some distance from the 
place of action, he was stripped of his coat, vest, stockings 
and shoes; loaded with as many of the packs of the 
' wounded as could be piled upon him; strongly pinioned,-' 
and his wrists tied as closely together as they could be pul- 
led with a cord. 

16. After he had inarched througb no pleasant paths, 
in thie painful manner lor many k te<^ous mile ; the t>ar<- 
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tf (yrlio were excessively fatigXied) halted to 6i*eattie.«*«-r 
HU hands were now immoderately swelled from the tights 
ness of the ligature; and the pain had become intolerable. 
His feet were so much scratched that the blood dropped^ 
fast from them. ^ 

17. Exhausted with bearing a-biwdien above his strength, 
jtnd frantic with torments exquisite beyond endurance ; he 
entreated the Irish interpreter to implore as the last and^ 
only grace he desired of the savages, that they would^ 
knock him on the head and take his scalp at once or loosa 
hi% hands. 

. 18. A French officer, instantly interposing^ ordered his- 
handis to be unbound, and some of the packs to be taken 
off. By this time the Indian who captured him, and had' 
been absent with the wounded, coming up, gave him a 
ji^r of mocasons, and expressed great mdignation at the 
unworthy treatment his prisoner had suffered. 

19. That savage chief again returned to the care of tlic 
wounded^ and. the Indians, about two hundred in numbeVr 
went before the rest of the, party to the place where th^^ 
whole were, dial niglit,ix>encanipi They took with thfem 
Major Putnam, on whom (besides innumerable other oat* 
rages) they had4he barbarity to infUctii deep wound mik 
» tomahawk in the left cheek. ; ^^ , 

2(k His sufferings we^ in.thi^ plaee ta be consiimttia'- . 
tedi A scene of horror^ infinitely gres^er than^ad.ever 
met his eyc^s before,, was^ now preparing.- It was ^ det^«^ 
mined to roast him alive.*— For this purpose they: l^d bim 
lata: a dark forest,. stripped him aaked,. bound liim to a |ree 
stftd. piled dry brush wltb other fuel,.M a-smalldistaucer 
liQ 'a circle raundhtnu 

2U They acuompanted their labors, as if for his fun cr^ 
al dirge, with &creams-and< sounds inimitable but by sav^ 
age voices. They ti^en set the piles on fire- A sudden 
shower dumped the risifigflame.' StHl they strav^to kin^ 
cUeitj until at last the blaj^e.raa fier^^sly round the circle^ 
M^jar Putnamsooif hegantoieel the scorp bin g heat. < His 
Sb^nda were so tied that he oould move bis^body, ile'o£> 
ten shifted sides < a»- the &re approached. 

22. This sight, at the very idea otwhich.alLbutsiavagee 
must* shfudd^*, «ffprdi»d' the higheat divei^ioii to hts iphu- 
mao tormentorsy who demonstrated the dAliriuip pt their 
joy by corres|kQndent yells^ dances and gesticulatioas.-- 
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fie sttsr .clearly. thftt his final bour was inevitably ckmh^m^ . 
die summoned all bis resolution and composed hiit i^iind^ 
as ^r.as his circumstances could admits to bid an eteij^al 
larewell to xill be beld most dear. 4 

.23. To quit the world would scarcely hove cost a sin- 
gle pang, but for the idea of home, but for the rem em- 
branceof domestic endearments, of the aifectionate part- 
ner^ of his soul, of their beloved offspring. His thought 
was .ultimately fixed on a happier state of existence, be- 
yxmd the tortures he ^? as beginning to endure. 
' 54. The bittemewi of death, even of that d&th which i^ 
accompanied with the keenest agonies, was in a manner, 
past-^nature? with a feeble struggle, was quitting its lat : 
^hold 0x1 sublunary tilings—- when a French officer rushe , / 
'thrau^h the .growd, opened a way by scattering the bun -5 
ing brands and unbound tlie victim. It was Molang hin.' ^'* 
.self to whom a savage, unwilling to see another htmian sa< 
jifice, immolated, had rvm and communicated the tidings r- . 

J25- That commandant spurned and severely re primajri-' 
Jed the barbarians, whose nocturnal powwas he suddemy 
ended. Putnam did not want for feeling or gratitude.-- 
The French commander, fearing to trust him alone wi it 
•them, remained until he could deliver him in safety into 
the hands .of his raastei:. 

26- The Savage now approached his prisoner kindly, and 
seemed to treat him with particular affection. He offer- 
ed him some hard biscuit, but finding that he could not 
chew them, on account of the blow he had received from 
the Frenchman, thi$ more humane savage soaked come Of 
the biscuit in water and made him suck the pulp-like part. 

27. Dctennined, however, hot to lose his captive (tho 
■refi-eshment being iini shed) he took the mocasons from 
his feet aad tied them to one of his wrists; then directmg 
him to lie down on bis back upon the bare ground, he 
.stretched one arm to its full length, and bound it fast to a 
young tcee ; tlie other arm was extended and bound in the 
Asame maraieiv^his legs were stretched apart and fastened 
tto two saplings* 

28. Then a mimber of tall, but slender poles were cj4t 
4own; which, with some long bushes, were laid across his 
body from head to foot:, on each side lay as many Indians 
as could donvenicntly find lodgings in order to prevent the 
possibility of his escape. In this disagreeable and painful 
J>03turc he remained until morning. 
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29. During the night, the longest and most dreary ct3fn- 
ceivable, our hero used to relate that he felt a ray of cheer- 
fulness come casually across his mind, and could not even 
refrain from smiling, when he reflected on this ludicroirs 
groop for a painter, of which he himself was the principal 
^ure, 

30. The next day he was allowed his blanket and mocia« 
soiis, and permitted to march without carrying any pack, 
or receiving any insult. To allay his extreme hunger, a 
li le hearts meat was given him, which he sucked throug^h 
V. t teeth. At night the party arnyed at Ticonderoga and 
uie piisoner was placed under the care of a P'rench guard. 

31. The savages who had been prevented from glutting' 
^>\eir diabolical thirst for blood, took every opportunity of 
manifesting their malevolence for the disappointment, by 
norrid grimaces and angry gestures; but they were suf- 
fered no more to offer him violence or personal indignity. 

^ 32. After having been examined by the Marquis de 
Montcalm, Majgr Pujtnam was conducted to Montreal bj 
u French officer, who treated him with the greatest indul- 
gence and humanity. 

The faithful American Dog. 
LAN officer in the late American army, on his station 

jC\. at the westward, went out in the morning with his 
dog and gun, in que st of game. Venturi ng too faf from the 
garrison, he was fired upon by an Indian who was lurking 
iQ the bushes, and instantly fell to the ground. 

2. The Indian running to him, struck him on tlie heati 
with his tomahawk in order to dispatch him ; but the but- 
ton of his hat fortunately warding off the edge, he was on- 
ly sttmned by the blow. With savage brutality he appli- 
ed the scalping knife, and hastened away with this trophy 
of his horrid cinielty, leaving the officer for dead, and none 
to relieve and console him, but his faithful dog. 

S. The afflicted creature gave every expression of his 
attachment, fidelity, and affection. . He licked the wounds 
with inexpressible tenderness, and mourned the fate of his 
beloved master. Having performed eveiy office which 
sympathy dictated, or sagacity could invent, without being 
able to remove his master from the fatal spot, or procure 
from him any signs of life, or his wonted expressions of 
suffcctioa to him, he ran off in quest of help. 
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<*. lending his course towards the river, where two meti! 
-were fishing, he urged them by all the powers of native' 
rhetoric to accompany him to the woods. The men werel 
suspicious of a decoy to an ambuscade, and durst not ven- 
ture to follow the dog; who finding all his caresses fail,^ 
returned to the care of his master; and licking his wounds > 
a second time, renewed sdl hrs tenderness; but with no 
better success than before. 

5. Again he returned to the men; once more to try his ' 
skill in alluring them to his assistance. In: this Attempt ' 
he was more successful than in the other. The men, see- ' 
inrg his solicitude, began to think the dog might have dis- 
covered some valuable game, and determined to hazard 
the consequences of following'him. 

6. Transported with his success, the affectionate crea- 
ture hurried them along by every expression of ardor.-— 

"Presently they arrived at the spot, where^bchold — i^n offi- 
cer wounded, scalped, weltering in his own gore, a:^ faint 
with the loss of blood. 

'7. Suffice it to say he was yet alive. Tjiey carried him 
to the fort, where the first dressings were perfonned. A 
suppuration immediately took place, and he wa»sooncon« 
veyed to the hospital at Albany, where in a few weeks he 
entirely recovered, aiSd was able to return to his duty. ' 
8. This worthy officer owed his Hie, probably to the 
fidelity of this sagacious dog. His tongue, which the gen- 
tleman afterwards declared gave him the most exquisite 
pleasure, clarified the wattndin'the most effectual manner, 
and his perse verani^e brought that assi^tanice, without 
which he must soon htilve perished. 
-t. « My dog the trustiest of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind, 
I mark hi^ true, his faithful way^ ^ 

And in my service Copy Tray/* 

mtm - * 

Volcanoes op Itst.ANi>. 

Jibridgcd from the £lnci/ch/iediu, 
1. TCELAND is noted for volcanoes, which seem to be 
X more furious there than in ^uiy other part of the world. 
They begin ^ith a subterranean rumbling noise, with k 
roaring and crocking in the place from whence the fire i% 
to burst forth. Fiery meteors also precede the erupti<»i^ 
of fire, and sometimes shocks of earthquej^es. 
E 
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f% The dryingupofsmall lakes, streams and rWuleUjU 

130 considered as a sign of an approaching eruption ; l^ut 

ie immediate forerunner is the bursting of the mass of ice 

n th^ mpuntains,, Flames then issue from the earth, and 
;ghtning and fire balls from. the smoke, and stones and 
Uhes are thrown to a vast distance. In 1755> a stone of 
J90 pounds weight was thrown 24 miles. 
I 5. The most tremendous eruption ever known Ivas in 
h ?:;. . lu Va:u sign was perceived on the-iirst of June, by 
k »rt nib'rv^-; of the earth in the western part of the pro- 
y\vct of S; i»terfall; it continued and increased till the 

h . Uti, V hen the inhabitants quitted their houses and 
U y !j ?itt3. A continual smoke was seea to arise out of 
6i ih iii tV.e nothern parts of the island, and three fine 
fs«ij :^tf '>r' Le forth in different places. 

'i-iT'j s? spouts o/fire ascended toavastheightysoasto 
(4;^ri ^ it«\- at i^toe distance pf 200 miles. Immense quantities 
^*'«» esfiand and other substances were cast up and spread 
ever f :> coujitry. The atmosphere was so filled with thenit 
I sr? to b^ rendered dark, and great damage was done by the 
pumice t tones which fell red hot in large quantities. 

5» The shower continued ifor many days. The JBre 
^njguetLinf.i appeared in a continual stream, and sometimes 
i li Hashes with anoise like thunder, wiiich lasted the whole 
si: : : \cr. At thfe same time f^ll *ast quantities of rain 
lOiillFegnated with acid aisd salts, which corroded the face 
and hands of people; in oth«r places there fell showers of 
hc^l which didmuch damage. Injplaces near the fire, the 
.grass aed eivery green thing was^destcoyed ; being cover- 
ed with a crust of sulphurous and sooty matter. 

6. Such thick vapors were raised by this conflict of a4* 
verse ele ments, that ^hC'fiun wasobscuredand appeared like 
klood ; and tiTe whole face^of pature seemed to be changed. 
This dreadful scene lasted several days, and the whole 
.country was laid waste. The inhabitants fled to the ut- 
most parts of the island, to escape the terribleconflagration. 

7\ On the first eruption of fire, the river Skapta was 
considerably augmented, but on the 1 1th day, the waters 
were dried up. The next day, a prodigious stream of re4 
hot lava wa^ discharged from the earth and ran down the 
4:hannel which the river had left) and overflowing the 
b^ikS) rose to a great height and spread desolation over the 
Whole adjacent country. 

3. The fiery stream then ascended th^ pli&nneli and 
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tfaounting high^ it destroyed the villag»e of Rutland, tl 
situated on a hill, consuming^ the houses and every thir. 
#iat stood in its way. It spread till it had converted a trac 
of 36 miles of country, into a sea of fire. It then chang^' 
its course to the south, and after filling the channel of tH 
Skapta for six miles, it burst updn a wide plain carryin 
flaming wood on its surface, and overwhelming the eart 
with torrents of liquid fire. i 

9. It continued thus to spread from June 12 to Angus 
13, when it ceased to ettend itself, but continued to bum' 
When any part of the surface acquired a crust by cooling 
it was soon broken by the mass of fire below, and theui 
tumbling among the melted substance, it was tossecf' 
about with prodigious noise and crackluig,and small spout^ 
0f fire were continually shooting into the aik ,> 

10. When it left the channel of the Skapta, this mass of 
fire was 400 feet in depth. It ran in every direction N^her©'^ 
it could find a vent, and destroyed a number of^ii* ges.— . 
In one place it came to a^ cataract of the river of 1 4 fath-, 
trnis high, where it fell with a tremend'Xis noise and ler-V 
rible convulsions. In another it stopped up the channel* 
of a river, filled a large valley, and destroyed two villagea' 
tho it appi-oached no nearer than 600 feet. 

11. Other villages were inundated by the waters of', 
•rivers driven from their channels by the fiery torrent.— y 
At lastj having filled all the valleys to the south, it chang- \ 
ed its course to the noith, and spread over a tract cf ; 
country 48 miles in length and 36 in brcdth. It dried i 
up several rivers and formed lakes of fire. At last on tlv3 I 
Hth of August tlie eruption ceased. | 

12. The Vhole extent of ground on three sides covered 
by this dreadful inundation, was computed to be 90 miles 
long and 24 Uroad ; and the depth of the lava from 100 to 
120 feet* Twelve rivers were dried up— 20 villages de- 
stroyed and a considerable number of people. The ex- 
tent of ground covered on the north was not ascertained, 
^oihe hills were melted down — others covered, and the 
whole had tfie appearance of a sea of red hot melted metal. 

13. After this eruption, two new islands rose fi^om the 
^«ea. One in February 1784 rose about 100 miles south- 
west of Iceland. It was about 3 miles in circumference 
aiid a mile hi hdght. ^ It burnt with great violence, send- 
ing forth prodigious quantities of sand and punuce stones. 
Both Islands have since disappeared. * 
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Generai, Washington's R^signatioit^ 

Mr.. JPRJESIDKNT, 

l.^jTlHE great events on which my resignation depend-- 
I Jl cd, having at kngth taken place ; I have now the^hon- 
pr ol oiTering my sincere congratulations to Congress, and 
pf pre sentbig myself before tiiem, ta surrender into. their 
aiands the trust committed to me, and to claim. the indiil- 
(gence of retiring from tlie service of my country.. 
1 2. Happy in the confirmation of our independence and' 
sovereignty vand pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign,, 
'with satisfaction, the appointment I accepted with diffi- 
■d^nce I a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so ardii- 
,ous a task, which however was superseded by a confidence 
'in the rectitude of our cause, tJie support of tlie supreme 
power of the Union, and the patronage of heaven. 

3. ;Tb,e successful termination of the war has verified 
the i^st aanguine expectfitions;. and my gratitude for t^e 
interposition of Providence, and the assistance I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
of the momentous contest. 

4. While I repeat my obligations to the army in gene- 
ral, I should do iiijustice to my own feelings not to acknowl- 
edge, in this place, the peculiar services and distinguish- 
ed merits of the gentlemen who havp been attached to my 
person during the war. 

5. It was impossible, the choice of confidential officers ta 
compose my family siiould have been more fortunate.—. 
Permit me. Sir to recommend in particular those who have 
continued in the service to the present moment, as worthy 
of the favorable notice and patronage of Congress. 

6. I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn act of my official life, by comniending the interests 
of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, 
and those who have tlie superiutendance of them, to hi* 
holy keeping. 

7. Havmg now finished the work assigned me, I retiree 
from the great theater of aqtion : and, biddingJan affection^ 
ate farewell to this ai^gust body, under whose orders I have 
%o long acted* I here oifer my commission and take iivf 
leave of al] the employments of public life. 

G WASHINGTOX. 
Dec, 23, '1792. 



SlKOULAR INSTANCE OF PATRIOTlSaT. 

l; T7^ DWARD the thirdvkiiig of England, after the baf- 
Pi tie of Cressy, laid siege to Calais. He had fortified 
his camp in so impregnable a manner^ that all the efforts 
of France proved ineffectual to raise the siege^ or throw 
snccors into the city; The citizens^ however, under the 
conduct of count Vienne, their gallant governor^ made an 
admirable defence. 

2, Day after day tl>e English effected many a 7)reachy 
which they repeatedly expected to storm by mornipg ; 
but whenrmoming appeared, they wondered to behold new 
ramparts nightly raised, erected out of the roins which 
the day had made. 

3. France had now put her sickle into her second har- 
vestj since Edward, with his victorious army, set down bc- 
foro the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent on the 
issue. The English made their approaches and attacks 
without remission, but the citizens were as obstinate in 
repelling all their efforts. 

' 4. At length, famkie did more for Edward than arms.— ^ 
After the citizens had devoured the lean carcases of their 
half starved cattle, diey tore up old foundations and rub- 
bish, in search of vermin; they fed on boiled leather and 
the weeds of exhausted gardens : and a morsel of damage 
cd com was accounted matter of luxury.-. 

5. In thi^'eaetremity^ they resolved to attempt the ene- 
my's camp.> They boldly sallied forth ; the English join- 
ed battle, and,after>a lotigand desperate enagement, count 
Vienne was taken prisoner ; ^and the citizens, who survi* 
ved the slaughterr retifted within their gates.- 

6.' On the captivity of their^^vemor, the command de- 
volved upon Eustace Saint Pierre, the mayor of the town, 
a man of mean birth, but of exalted virtue. Eustace soon 
fiuind himself under- the necessity of. capitulating, and oU 
fered to deliver to Edward the city, with all the posses* 
^ODs and wealth of the inhabitants^ provide he would 
permit them to depart vrith life and liberty. 
' 7i Ai Edward hkd long since expected to ascend tha 
throne of* France, he was exaspe^ted to the last degree 
against these people, whose sole valor had defeated his '^ 
warmest hopes ; he therefore determined to take an ex- • 
emplary rev^ge, tho he wished to avoid th« iinpttU|$JL0ft««} 
•£' CEueltyi 
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I 8. He answei^d by Sir Walter Maunj:,that tRey all de- 
i s^i^yed capital p«icishinent> as obstinate traitars to hixn^ 
I their true and njot^ble sovereign ; tkat, l\P\vever,in hi» 
I vonted clemency, he consented to pardon toe bulk of the- 
i plebianS) j^ovided they would deUver up^ to hini six of 
I their pri$icipal clti^en^y with halters abotit their neeks, as 
victims, of due atonement for that spirit of rebeUion with 
! which they had inflamed the common people. 

9. All, the reitiains of this desolate city w^re coiivened 
in the great square, ^d like men arraigned at a tribunal 

i {rom whence there was no appeal^ expected with throb— 
Ving' he^JrtAthe sentencerof their ccoiquerer* When Sir 
Walter had declared his message, consternation and pdc 
dismay were impressed on every face, each looked uponr- 
deiSLth as his own inevitably lot ; for how should they de- 
sire to be saved at the price proposed:^ . WhosEi had they 
to deliver up, save parents, brothers, kindr^d^ or vaUant 
j^eighbors^ who had so often exposed their lives in theic 
defense? 

10. To a long and dead silence, deep sighs and ^6ftns 
eUieceeded, till Eustace Saint Pierre, ascended a little em-^ 
inence, thus addressed the assembly: f*My Mends dnd. 
fellow-citizens, you see the condition to which we are re-- 
dikeed; <we must either submit to the terms of our cruel 
and ensnaring conqueror, or yield up our tender inHuitS) 
our wives and chaste daughter^^to the bloody and brutal 
liftsts of the violating soldiery." 

U. •* We well know what the tyrant intends by his spe^ 
cioiis offers of mercy. It does not satiate his vengeance 
to make us merely miserable,^he would also make us criaif- 
inal; he would make us contemptible: he will grant us^^ 
life on no condition, save that of our being unworthy of, iti 
Look abcmt you, my friends, and fix your eyes on the per«- 
sons whom yott wiuih to deliver up as the Yictima of. youi^ 



12. <^ Which of these would yon appoiiut to the Back» 
the ax, or the halter ? Is there anyhete who has net watch- 
ed for you, who has not fou|^ht for; yoa, who has UjOtt bled 
for you f Who through the Iraigth of this inveterate sie^^ 
Mas not suited &ligues and miseries a thousand tiiniee 
worse than death i that you and yours .might survive ta 
4ftyi» of peaoe and prosperity I Is it your gxeseirvera tl^n^ 
whom yeu would destine to destruction?" * i 
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IJ» ^Yoa will not, you cannot do it. Justice, honoi* 
kumanity;, make,siicli a treason impossible. . Where thei 
is our resource. Is there, vuay^ expedient left whereby wc 
may avoid guilt and infamy on one hand or the desolatior' 
Vid horrors. o£ a sacked city on the other ?" 

14. ^< There is my friends, there is one expedient left $ 
« graciousyan excellent, a gpd*like. expedient 1: Is there, 
any hero to whom virtue is dearer^that life ! Let him of-r 
i&r hin^elf an^oblation^for the safety of his people. He 
shall not fidl.of a blessed approbation frota that power who 
offered up his only Son for the salvation, of mankind.'/ 

15. Ife spoke^but an universal silence ensued, {^ach 
man looked around, for his example of that virtue and 
aaagnaiiimity in others, which all wished to approve in 
themselves though they wanted the resolution. At length 
Saint Pierre resumed* 

1 6. ^ It had been base in me^ ny fellow citizens, to 
propose any matter of damage to others, which I myself 
had not been willing to undergo in my own person. But 
1 held it ungenerous to deprive any. man of that prefer- 
ence and eatknation, which might attend a first offer on so 
signal an occasion ; for I doubt not but there are many 
here as ready, nay more zealous for this martyrdom than 
I can- he, however modesty and the fear of imputed osten- 
ti^a may withhold them from being foremost in exhibit* 
ing their merits.'^ 

ITi. <' Indeed, the station ta which the captivity of count 
Yienne, has unhaj^ily raised me, imports a right to be tfa^ 
first in giving my life for your sakes. I give it freely, I 
grce it cheekily : who comes next ? Your son I exclaimed 
a youth not yet come to maturity— ^ Ah toy child ! cried 
St. Pierre ; I am then twice sacrificed.— -But no I have 
rather begotten thee a second time.— Thy years are few, 
but fiill, my son ; the victim of virtue has reached the ut« 
most purpose and goal of mortality. 

18. Who i^ext, my friends? This is the hour of he* 
roes— —Your kinsmaii, cried John de Aire ! your kins* 
man, cried Jame§ Wissant ! your kinsman ! cried Peter 
Wissant !— " Ah i" exclaimed Sir Walter Mauney^ burst* 
ing into tears, *< why was I not a citizen of Calais }** 

19. The sixth victim was still wanting^, but was quick* 
fy supplied by lot, fram numbers who were now emulous 
of so ennobling an example. The keys of the city 
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fhcn deliteped to Sir Walter. He took the six prisoner* 
Into hisi custody. He ordered the gates to be opened, and 
r^ave charge to his attendants toxondnct the remaining 
bitizens,. with their families, tiiro the camp of the English- - 
r 20. Before they departed^ however, they desired per- 
jmission to take their last adieu of their deliverers-* What 
ja parting ! what a scene ! they crouded witli their wive«- 
and children about St« Pierre and his fellow prisoners.-^ 
They embraced, they clung around, they fell prostrate be* 
fore them* They gro«ncd;c:they wsept aloud; and the^ 
joint clamor of ^ their -mourning passed the-gates of the ci«^ 
ty, and was heard throughout the camp.. 

21. At length, Saint Pierre and his fellows icums ap*^ 
peared under. the conduct of Sir Walter and his guard*— - 

^ All the tents of the English were instantly emptied.-— 
The soldiers poured from all parts, and arranged them* - 
selves on each side tobehold^ta contemplate, to 'admire . 

} this little band of patriots, as tfae3r passed. 

22. They murmured their appJuuse of that virtue which . 
, they could not but revere even in enemies ; and they re^-- 

garded those ropes which they had voluntarily; tied about.: 
thei^ necks, as ensigns of greater dignity than that of the.? 
British Garter.-.. 

23. As soona«*Uiephad reached the royal presence -^ 
**-Mauny," says the king, *' are these the principal inhab* - 
ifants of Calais !*'" They are,'* says Mauny: "they arc 
not only the principal men of Calais : they are the princi- 
pal men of France, my lowd, if virtue has asy share in the 
act of ennobling/' 

24. « W^re they ddivered peaceably?** says Edward^ ; 
•**was there no resistance, no commotioa among the peo-t- 
pie ?" " Not in the least, my lord. They are self-deliv- - 
ered, self-devoted, and come to offer x\p their inestimable • 
heads, as an ample equivalent for the. ransom of thousands.** 

25. The king, who was highly incensed at the length 
and dilBculty of the siege, ordered them to be carried away • 
to* immediate execution : nor could all the remonstrance* 
and intreaties of his courtiers divert him fromr-his, cruel . 
purpose. But what neither a regard to his own interest - : 
and honor, what neither the dictates of justice, nor the 
feelings of humanity could effect, was happily accomplish- < 
cd by the. more powerful influence of .conjugal affec- - 
tion., . 
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afiT. The queen, who vas then pregnant, being informed 
of the particulars respecting the six victims, flew into hor ^ 
husband's presence,' threw herself on her knees beibr^e \ 
him, and with tears In her eyes, besought him not to stain 
his character with an indelible mark of infamy, by commit-* ' 
ting such a horrid and barbarous deed. 

sr. Edward could refuse nothing to a wife whom he so 
tenderly loved, and especially in her condition ; and the 
queen, not satisfied with liaving saved the lives of tlie six 
burghers, conducted them to her tent, where she Applaud^ 
cd their virtue, regaled them with a plentiful repass, and 
having made them a present of money and clothes, scixt 
them back to their fellow-citizens. 

Ex-tract from Dr. BELKNAP*s Address to the 
Inhabitants of New-Hampshiuk, at ths clos^ 
or his Histort of that Statb. 
Citizena of JN'eW'HamfisAirey . 
I. TJ AVING spent above twenty years of my life witji 
JLX yo^f 2ind passed thro various scenes of peace-and 
war within that time ; being personally acquainted with 
many of you, both in your public and purivate characters ; 
and having an earnest desire to promote your true inter- 
est, I trust you will not think m« altogether unqualified to 
give you a few hints by way of advice.. 

2. You are certainly a rising state ; your numbers are 
rapidly increasing; and your importance in the politica^l 
scale will be augmented in. proportion to. your improving 
the natural advantages which your situation affords you^ 
and to your cultivating the isitellectual and moral powers 
of yourselves and your children. 

3. The first article on which I would open my mind to 
you is that of Education.. Nature has been as bountiful to 
you as to any other people, in giving your children gen- 
ius and capacity ; it is then your duty and your intepest 
to cmltivate their capacities, and render them serviceable 
to themselves and the community. 

4^. It was the skying of ti great orator and statesman of 
antiquity, that ** The loss which the commonwealth sus- 
tains, by a want of education, is like the loss which the year 
would suffer by the destruction of the spring." 

5. If the bud be blasted, the tree will yield no fruit. If 
tiie springing com be cut down, there, will \)tw hs^rveiV 



So if the youth be ruined through a fkult in their educa* 
tion, the community sustains a loss which cannot be re-^ 
paired; "for it is too late to correct them when they are 
spoiled." ^ I 

6. Notwitli standing the care of your legislators in en-- 
acting. laws and enforcing them by severe penalties; not- ^ 
withstanding the wise and liberal provision which is mad^ 
by some towns and some private gentlemen in the state ; 
yet there is still ui many places, " k great and criminal neg^- >' 
lect of education." 

7. You are indeed a very considerable degree better in 
this respect, tlian in the time of the late war; but yet rauch^ ( 
Temains to ht done. Great care ought to be taken, not on-^ 

ly to provide a support for instructors of children and 
youth; but to be attentive in the ehoibe of instructors : to 
fie6 that they be men of good understanding, learning and 
morals; that they teach by tkelr example as well as by 
their precepts ; that they govern themselves, and teach 
their pupils the art of self government. • I 

8. Another source of* improvement,, which I beg leave." 1 
to recommend, is the establishment, of social libraries.—- | 
This is the eaiiiest, the cheapest and most effectual mode 

of diffusing knowledge among the people. For the sum of i 
six or ^ight dollars at once, and a small annual payment. '^■ 
besides, a man may bo supplied with the means of literarj^. \ 
improvement, during his life, and his childl^en may inherit \ 
the blessing. 

9. A few neighbors joined together in setting up a li- || 
brary, and placing it under the care of some suitable per- " 
souy with.a very few regulations, to prevent carelessness 
and waste,, may render the most essential service to thom- 
aelves and to the community. 

10. Books may be much better preserved in this way> 
than if they belonged to individuals;, and there ban ad- ' 
vantage in the social intercourse of persons who have read 
the same books, by their conversing on the subjects wiiich 
have occurred in their reading, and cc^municating their 
observations one to another. : _ . 

11. From this mutual intercourse, another advantage 
may arise : for the persons who are thus associated may- ^ 
not only acquire, but oinj^inate. knowledge. By studying- 
nature and th,e sciences, by practising arts, agriculture aiui. 
manufactures^ at the same time that tliey improve thcii^- 
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grinds in readings they may be led to discoveries andlnw 

p^'ovementsy original and beneficial : and being already 

frrmed into society, they may diffuse their knowledge, 

'ipen their plans, correct their mistakes and promote the 

;iuse of scien^ce 8e humanity ia a very contsiderable degree. 

12 The book of nature is always open to our view, and 

>eroa)^ study it at our leisure. "'Tis eider scripture, 

rit by<Srod*sown hand.*' The earth, the.air, the sea, 

le rivers, the mountains, the rocks, the caverns, the am* 

4 lal and vegetable tribes are fraught with instruction. 

(ature is not half explored : and in what irpartly known, 

ticre are many mysterie^s^ •which time, observation and 

' xpcrience must unfold. 

13, Every social library,^ among other boolLS, should be 
lumished with those of nature philosophy, 1)otaiiy, z6ol- 
igy, chymistry, husbandry, geography and astronomy ; 
bat inquiring minds may be directed in their enquiries ; 
hat they may see what is knowii and what still remains 
be discovered ; and that they may employ their leisure 
jind their various opportunities in endeavoring to add to 
*he,stock of science, and thus enrich the world with their 
I 'observations and improvements. 

\ 1 4. Suffer me to add a fe^w words on the use of efiiriiouM 
I Uquor^ that bane of society, that destroyer of health, mor* 
lHIs and property, l^ature indeed has furnished her ve« 
I g^table productions with tfiirU j but she has so combined 
it with other substances, that unless her work be tortured 
L by fire, the spirit is not separated, and cannot prove per- 
nicious. , Why should this force be put on nature, to make 
ker yield r. noxious dtaft, -."vtivn * u. faer.jri^i^iui ^M-^parj^ 
tions are.; :^'vuiirv "^ *,- •* 

\ 15. Tin jn.r.c of the npi»le, liic ft:iT*t.. ...lauur. '-T bnr'^V 
[ And the ii(siujL.i\'jn uF r;^Tiir(> i.;-. -nv^'r •^n^.c'- r: Tcr v-r, 
refreshment of roan, let his labor be ever so severe, and 
his perspiration ever so expansive. Our forefathers, for 
• many years after the settlement of the country, knew not 
\ the use of distilled spirits. 

r 16. Malt was imported from England, and wine from 
the Western or Canary Islands, with which they were re- 
freshed, before their own fields and orchards yielded them 
a supply. An expedition was on<;e undertakon against a 
nation of Indians, when there was but one fiitit of strong 
water (as it was then called) in the whole army, and that 
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was reserved for the sick ; yet no complaint was mate 
for want of refreshment. 

17. Could we but return to the primitive manners of 
our ancestors, in this respect, we should be free from ma- 
ny of the disorders both of body and mind, which are now 
experienced. The disuse of ardent spirits would also 
ttind to abolish the infamous traiRc in slaves, by Vhosc 
labor this baneful material is procured.. 

18. Divine Providence seems to be preparing the way 
for the destruction of that detestable commerce. The in- 
surrections of the blacks in the West Indies have already 
spread desolation over the most* fertile plantations, and 
greatly raised the price of those commodities which wc 
have been used to import from thence. 

19. If we could check the coiirsumption of distilled 
spirits and «nter with vigor into the manufacture of ma- 
ple sugars^ of which our forests would afford an ample 
sirpply, the demand for West Indian productions might 
be diminished ; the plantations in the islands virould not 
need fresh recruits from Africa 4 the plantei-s wouW treat 
with humanity their remaining blacks; the market for 
slaves would become less inviting ; and the navigation, 
which is now employed in the most pernicious species of 
commerce which ever disgraced Lumanity^ would be 
turned into some other chaainei, 

20. Were I to form a pictureof happy society, it wouM 
be a town consisting of a due mixture oi hills, vallies and 
streams of water. The land well fenced and cultivated; 
the roads and bridges in good repair j a decent inn for 
the refreshment <rf travellers, and for public entertain- 
ments. The inhabitants mostly husbandmen ; their wives 
alid daughters domieSxic manufacturers ; a suitable propor- 
tion of handicraft workmen, and two or three traders ; a 
pl^sioiafi and lawyer, each of whom should have a fairm 
fgt^ll^^upport. 

V ^V^^L clergyman of good understanding, of a candid 
disposition and exemplary morals ; not a metaphysical 
nor a polemic, but a serious and practical preacher. A 
school master who should understand his business, and 
teach his pupils to govern themselves. A. social library 
annuaUy increasing, and under good regulation. 

22. A ckib of sensible men, se caking mut\iil improve- 
jment. A decent musical Hiociety. No intriguing potiu- 
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cian, Horse jocky, gambler or sot J but all such charac- 
ters treated with Contempt. Such a situation may be 
considered as the most favorable to social happiness of 
any which this world can afford. 

CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 
Saron Halxbri ov the death of his wive, from 

^vCuRioaxTiEs OF Literature." 
I. ^ HALL I sing thy death, Marianne? What a theme! 
. J3 When my sighs interrujxt my words, and one idea 
flies before the other 1 The pleasures thou didst bestow on 
me, now augment my sorrows. I open the wounds of a 
heart that yet bleeds and thy death is renovated to me. 

2. But my passion was too violent— Thou didst merit it 
too well ; and thine image is too deeply engraven on my 
soul, to permit me to be silent. Vhe expressions of thy 
love revivify^ in some degree, my felicity ; they afford 
me a tender recollection of our faithful uuioU) as a, re- 
membrance thou wouldest have left to me. 

3 These are not lines dictated by wit; the artificial 
complaints of a poet They are perturbed sighs which 
escape from a heart not sufficient for its anguish. Yes, I 
am going to paint my troubled soul, aff« cted by love and 
grief, that only occupied by the mo&t distressing images, 
wanders in a labyrinth of affliction. 

' 4. I see thee yet, such as thou wast at death. I ap- 
proached thee, touclied by the most lively dtbpair. Thour 
didst call back thy last strength to express one word, 
which I yet asked from thee. O souU fraught with the * 
purest sentiments, thou^ didst only appear disturbed for my 
aAictions^ thy last expressions were only those of love and 
tenderness ( and thy last actions only those of resignation^ 
,5- Whither shall Ifly ? Wliere shall I find in this coun- 
try an asylum, which only offers to me objects of terror? 
ThishouseinwhichX lost thee ; this sacred dome io'wh^ph 
repose thy ashes ; these children- — Ah ! my blood chills 
at the view of those tender images of thy beauty, those 
an less voices call for their mother. Wliither shall I fly ? 
Why cantvot Ifly to thee \ 

6. Doesnotmyheartowetheethesincerest tears? Her© 
tiiou hiidat no other friend but me. It was 1 who snatched 
thee from tii& bosom of thy family ; thou<iidst <|uit theni 
F 
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to follow trie. I dcprived'thee of a country where •hou 
wast loved by relatives who cherkhed thee, to conduct 
thee, alas, to the tomb. 

7. In those sad adieus with which thy sister embraced 
thee, while the country gradually fading from our eyes, she 
lost our last glances; then with a softened kindness, min- 
gled with a lerider resignation, thou didst say, 1 dep^t 
with tranquility ; what can I regret? My Haller accom- 
panies me. 

8. Can I recollect without tears, the day that united m^ 
to thee. Yet even now, softened pleasure mingles witti 
my sorrows, and rapture with my affliction. How tender- 
ly loved thy heart! that heart which could forget every 
thing, birth, beauty and wealth ? and which, notwithstand- 
ing the aVowal I made of my fortune, only valued me for 
my sentiments. 

9. Soon thou didst resign thy youth, and quit the world 
to be entirely mine ! Superior to ordinary virtue, thou wast 
only beautiful for ma Thy heart was alone attached to 
mine : careless of thy fate,, thou wast alone troubled with 
my lightest sorrows and enraptured with a glance that ex- 
pressed content. 

10. A will, detached from the vanityof ihd world and 
•resigned to heaven; contentand a sweeyranquility, that 

neither joy nor griei could disturl); wisdom in the educa- 
tion of thy children ; a heart overflowing with tenderness, 
yet free from weakness ; a heart made to Soothe my sor- 
rows; it* was this that formed my pleasures, and that 
forms my griefs. 

M. And thus I loved thee — ^more than the world could 
believe— more than I knew myself. How often in em- 
bracing thee with ardor, has my heart thought, with trem- 
bling, Ah ! If! should lose her I— How often have I wept 
in Secret ! - ' 

12. Yes, my grief will last, even wjien time shall have . 
dried my tears : the 'heart knows other tears than those 
which cover the face. The first flame of my youth^ the 
sudly pleasing recollection of thy tenderness, the admira- 
tion of thy virtue, are ati eternal debt for my heart 

1 5. In the depth of the thickest woods, under the green 
sliade of the beach, where none will witness my com- 
plaints, ^ will seek fer.thy amiable image, and nothing 
'ill distract my recollection. There I shall see. thy 
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! mc'm, thy sadness when f partcfi frojn Ui<^c, ihf 
LBS when I embraced thte, thy joy at uiy rcturi** 
1 : In ihc aublime abodes of the ccbsual regloits I wilt 
fotiow ihec ; 1 will seek for thee beyond the stars tlmi 
' M {'citu It ia there that tby innoccucc will 
.Jarofheav<;nly light; itis there that wJtU 
ftOH' frU^ toul shnll enlarge Usuncicnt boufidarka. 

15 1- that accusiomiijg thyself to the Ught f)f 

u fintlest thy felicity in its councils ; and 
it ihy voice wiih xhc angelic choirs ftud a ^ 
V uvor. There ihoa lesarnGst the yiiltty of my *'.f- 
God unfoItU to thcc the volume df fate i ihuu 
I ill tlcfiigiift in our aepantiioiiy and the close of my 

;> affection, wtiich I loved with such ardor, 

,i A si,.ak I loved not euoujyfh, how amiable art 

I ^lecckstial splendor Umt environs the^t A lively 

t c*evattfi me ; refuse not th)self to aiy vow&^ opci> 

;Arin5, I tly to be uaitcd eitrually with thee. 



SxOttY OF LO^AX* 

spring of the )' 
jomniitted in» 
^ two Ind'i 
- wilier?, :i 



A MiK<^o Chief, 
' *' ?, a roliiie ry and niurckr 
atant of the fronders of 
liC tihawincsc tribe. The 
; to their custonuunftc-rtnok 
* i li ii & ti 1 1 ( 1 n a r y way. Cc 1 
for thti iimuy Timrdcfi hv 
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ly, a cai mm and chib' 

, V AS seen I !kh the opjiubi . ... 

i iiosuspectj «osule iiUack tVoni tfi*. 

icealed ilicnndvcs t^;j 



iiicnt the cauocreacl-cd 
^isj and at yii4^£re Idlkd 



4^ie&ap nud his 
•cof the river J ani 
". singled out thtx 
'li m it, 

--r- -'* to be the family of hogmu who tiafl 
h-^d as the friend of the whhes. This 
•icd his vcngcar»cc. He accor- 
fin the war which wibutjd* 

".oic yeaj', a d«^cibive battle 

v , . ,, A^ ^rtjat K;iTihaway, b* t^ccn 

fj^ O^tU^UiVi^r;^:^ oitI^:SiHWa^p4ie,Miii|]ot^. nnd Del- 
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,awares, and a detachment of the Virginia militia. The 
Indians were defeated and sued for peace. 

5 Logan, howeyer, disdained to be seen among the 
suppliants; but, lest the sincerity of a treaty should be 
disturbed, from which so distinguished a chief absented 
himself, he sent a messengtgr, the following speech, to be 
delivered to Lord Dunmore. 

6. "I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered 
Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him no meat ; if ever 
he came cold and naked, and he clothed him not. During 
the last long afid bloody war, Logan remained idle in his 
cfabin, an advocate for peace.** 

7. "Such was my love for the whites, that my country- 
men pointed as they passed by, and said, Logan is the 
Jriind ofvj'ilte men. I had even tliought to have lived 

with you, had it not been for the injuries of one man.— 
Colonel Cf esap, the last spring in cold blood, and unpro- 
voked, fmirdered all the relations of Logan, not even spar- 
ing my women and children. 

8. " There runs not a drop of ray blood in the veins of 
any living creature. This called on ^le for revenge. I 
have nought it: I have killed many ; I have fully glutted 
my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at the beams 
of peace ; but do not harbor a thought that mine is the 
joy-of fear. Logan i^ever ftU fear. He will not turn otji 
his heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn for Lq; 
gan? Not one.'* 



Speech of a Scythian Embassai^or to Alexandebt. 
L T 7K THEN the Scythiaji embassadors waited on Alex- 
7 V ander.thc great, they gazed on him a long time 
without speaking a word, being very probably surprized, 
us they formed a judgment of men from their air and statn 
tire, to find that his did not answer the high idea they en^ 
tert^ned of him ivpva his fame. 

2. At last, the oldest of the embassadors addressed him 
thus, "Had the gods given thee a body proportioned to 
thy ambition, the whole universe would have been too 
little for thee. With one hand thou wouldst touch the 
East and with the other the West ; and, not satisfied with 
this, thou wouldst follow the sun, and know where he 
hides liimself. 

8. But what have wo to do with thee ? We never set 
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foot in thy country. May not those who inhabit woods be 
allowed to live without knowing who thou art, and whence 
thoo comest? We will neither command over, nor sub- 
jnit to any man. 

4 And that thou mayest be sensible what kind of peo- 
ple the Scythians are, know that we received from Hea- 
ven, aa a rich present^ a yoke of oxen, a ploughshaie, a 
dart, a javelin and a cup. These wx make use of^ both 
with our friends and against our enemies. 

5- To our friends we give corn, which, we procure by 
the labor of our oxen; with them we offer wine to the 
^ods in our cup; and with regard to our enemies, we 
combat at a distance with our arrows> and near at hand 
with our javelins. 

6» But thou, who boasted thy coming to extirpate rob- 
bers, art thyself the greatest robber upon earth. Thou^ 
hast plundered all nations thou overcame st ; thou hast 
possessed thyself of Lybia, invaded Syria, Persia and 
Bactriana ; thou art farming a design to march as far as 
India, and now thou comest hitlier to seiaeupon our herds 
i)f cattle. , 

7. The great possessions thou hast, only make thec^ 
covet the more eagerly whal thou has not. If thou art a 
god, thou GUghtest to do good to mortals, and not deprive 
them of their possessions. 

S^. If thou art a mere man, reflect always on what thou 
art. They whom thou shalt not molest will be thy true 
friends I The strongest friendships being contracted be- 
tween equals ; and they are esteemed equals, who have 
not tried their strength against each other. But do not 
suppose that those whom thou conquerest can love thec/^ 

Singular advbntuile of Gekeral P.utnam. 
1. T If THEN General Futnam first moved to Pomfret, 
VV in Connecticut, in the year 1739, the country 
was new and much infested with Wolves. Great havoc 
was made among the sheep by a she- wolf which, with her 
annual y^ helps, Ijad for several years continued in that vv- 
clnity. The young ones were commonly destroyed by^ 
tSe vigilance of the hunters ; but the old one was too sa^ 
gaciqus to be ensnared by them. 

2. This wolf, at length, became such an intolerable nur? 
ii^ai>ce, that Mr« Putnam entered into a combination wit^ 



five of Ills Reighbors "to htint alternately unfil they ct>\»ld 
destroy her. Two by rotation, ^ere to be cobstantiy ia 
pursuit. It was known, that, having Jost the taes from 
one foot, by a steel trap, sjie made one track shorter thaiEt 
the other. 

^•^ii this vestige, the pursuers recognised, in a light 
?now, rile route of t^is pernicious animal. Having fol- 
lowed her to Colin ccticut river, and found she had t'um^d- 
back in a direct course to warcls Pomfret, they immediate- 
ly returned, and by ten o'clock the next morning the blood- 
hounds had driven her into a d<5n, aboHt three miles di»^ 
•tant fi'omthe hbuse ofMr. Putnam. 

4. The people soon coUected with dogs, guns, stfaw, 
fire and sulpher to attack the common enemy. With- 
this apparatus several unsiiccesful efforts were made to 
force her from the den. The hounds cam<? back badly* 
■wounded, and refused to return. The smoke of filazing 
strav had no effect. Nor did the fumes of burnt brim- 
Btone, witli which the cavern was filled, compel her t(* 
c[Uit the retirement. 

5 . We arle d \^i th swch f ruitl ess atte mpts(w hich had bi'ot 
^he time to ten o,clock at right) Mr. ]?utnam tried once 
more to make his dog enter, but in vain; he proposed to 
his negrb man to go down ihto the cavern and shoot iho 
wolf. The negro declined the hazardous service. 

6. Then it was that their master, angry at the disap- 
pointment, and declaring that he was ashamed at having 
xx coward in hU family, resolved hihiself lo destroy the fe- 
rocious beast, lest she shotild escape ti^^rough some vm*' 
known fiscure of the rock. - ' 

7. His neighbors strongly remonstrated against the 
perilous enterprise j but he knowing that wild animals 
were intimidated by fire, arid having provided several- 
strips of birch bark, the only corribustible material which 
he could obtain, which would afford light in this deep and 
darksome cave, prepared for his descent. 

8. Having accordingly divested himself of his coat and 
Waistcoat, and havhig a long rope fastened round his legs, 
Ijy which he miglijL he pullod back, at a concerted signal, 

e entered, head foremost, with a blazing torch in his haad. 

9* Having groped his passage till he came to a horizoft- 

•Vartof the dem the most terrifying darkness appeared 

'nt of the diiti circle oi light afforded by feis twcji.-^ 
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It was sileot as Uie house ol death. None but monsters 
of the desert had ever before explored this solitary man- 
sion of horror. 

10 He cautiously proceeding onward came loan ascent 
winch he slowly mounted on his hands and knees, until 
he discovered the glaring.eye- balls of the wolf, which was 
sitting at the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the 
sight offtrcyshe ghaahcd her teeth and gave a-sullen growl.. 

IT. As soon as he had made the necessary discovery^^ 
lie kicked the rope as a signal for pulling him out. The 
people at the mouth of the tlen, who had listened withr 
painful anxiety^ hewing the growling of the wplf^ and 
supposing their friend*to be in the most imminent dangeri 
4rew hini forth with such celerity that he Was stripped of; 
bis clothes, and severely bruised* 

12. After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded his- 
gun with nine buck shot, holding a torch in one hand and 
the musket in the other, he descended a second time.-~ 
When he drew nearer than before, the wolf assuming a 
etill more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, rolling 
iier eyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her head be- 
tween her legs, was evidently, in the attitude and on the 
point of springing at bim. 

1 3. At this critical instantj he levelled and fired at her 
head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the 
smoke, he immediately found himself drawn out of the 
cave. Bu£ having refreshed himself and permitted the 
smoke to dissipate, he went down the third time. 

14. Once more he came within sight of the wolf, which 
appearing very pa^sive^, he appliedthe torch, to her nose j> 
and perceiving her dead) he took hold of her ears, and then 
kicking the rope (still tied round his^egs) the people above 
with no small exultation dragged them both out together. 

The aged FftisoNEir EELSASEiy feom the BXstiL. 
1. IWTO where elseonearth,,perhapS) has human misery, 

j[l(| by human means been renderedso lasting, so com- 
plete' or remediless as in that despotic prison, the Bastih 
This the following case may suffice to evince ; the partic- 
ulars of which are translated from that elegant and ener- 
getic writer, Mr. Mercier. 

2. The hainous offence which merit edan imprisonment 
surpassing torture, and rendering death a blessing, was no 
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ni6re than some unguarded expressions, implying dUr^s* 
puct towards the late Gallic monarch, Louis fifteenth. 

3. Upon the accession of Louis sixteenth to the throne^ 
the ministers then in office, moved hy humanity, bc^afl 
their administrationarwicn an act of clemency afid justice. . 
They inspected the registers of the Bastil, and set many 
prisoners at liberty. , ^ 

^ 4 Among those, there was an old man who had groan-* 
ed in confinement for forty seven years, between fourthick^ 
and cold stone' walls. Hardened by adversity, which 
strengthens both the mind and constitution, when thejr 
are not overpowered by it, he had resisted the horrors 
of his long imprisonment, with an invincible and ntUnly^ 
spirit. 

5. His lockS) white, thin^ and scattered had almost ac- 
quired the rigidity of iron ; whilst his body, environed for 
so long a time by a coffin of stone, bad borrowed from il 
a firm and compact habit. The narrow door of his tomb, 
turning upon its grating hinges, opened not as usual b^ 
halves, and aa unknown voice announced his liberty, and 
bade him^depart. 

6. Believing this to be a dream, he hesitated ; butat^ 
length rose up and walked forth with trembling steps^ 
amazed at the space he traversed The stairs of the pris*» 
on, the halls, the court seemed to him. vast,. immense, aiid» 
almosit without bounds* 

7. He stopped from time to time, and gazed arottnd 
like U bewildered traveller. . His vision was with difficult 
ty reconciled to the clear ligbt of day. He contemplated 
the heavens as a new object, His eyes remained fixed juid . 
he could not even weep. 

8. Stupified with his.newLy acquired power of ohangiivg 
his position, his limbs, like his toai^^e, refused^ m spite of 
his efforts, to perform their office. At length he got tliro 

" the fprmidable gates. 

9^ When he felt the motion of the carriage which wa» 
prepared to transport liim to his former habitation, he 
screamed out and uttered some inarticulate sounds ; and. 
as he could not bear this new movement, he was obliged 
to descend. Supported by a benevolent arm» he sought 
out the street where he had formerly resided ; he found 
it,, but no trace of his house remained \ one of the pub4d 
edi^ces occupied the spot where it stooi» 
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10. He now saw nothing whick brought to his recol- 
lection, either that particular quarter, the city itself, or 
the objects with which he was formerly acquainted.-— 
The houses of his nearest neighbours, which were fresh 
in his memorj, had assumed a new appearance. 

11. In vain were his looks directed to all the objects 
around him ; be could discover nothing of which he had 
the smallest remembrance^. Terrified, he stopped and 
fetched a deep sigh. To him what did it import, that 
the city was peopled with living creatures ? None of 
th can were alive to him; he was unknown to all the 
world, and he knew nobody; and whilst he wept ke re* 
gretted his dungeon. 

12. At the name of the Bastil, which he often pro- 
nounced and even claimed as an asylum, and the sight of 
his clothes which marked his former age, the croud gath- 
ered around him ; curiosity blended with pity excited their 
attention. The most aged asked him many questions, but 
had no remembrance of the circumstances which he reca- 
pitulated. • 

13. At length accident brought to his way an ancient 
domestic, now a superanuated porter, who, confined to his 
lodf^e fot fifteen years, had barely sufficient strength to o- 
pen the gate. Even he did not know the master he had 
served ; but informed him that grief and misfortune had 
brought his wife to the grave thirty years before ; that 
his children were gone abroad to distant climes and that 
of alt his relations and friends, none now remained. 

14. This recital was made with the indifference which 
people discover for events long passed and almost forgot- 
ten, The ijgaserable man groaned, and groaned alone. 
The crowd around, offering only unknown features to his 
view, made him feel the excesses of his calamities, even 
more than he would have done in the dreadful solitude 
Vhich he had left. 

15. Overcome with sorrow, he presented himself before 
the minister, to whose humanity heowed that liberty which 
was now a burden to hini^ Bowing down, he said, **Re- 
store me again to that prison from which you have taken 
me, I cannot survive the loss of my nearest relations ; 
of my friends; and in one word, of a whole generation. 
Is it possible in the same moment to be informed of this 
UiJi^X^ersal destruction, and not wish for d^*th i 



16. "Tliis general mortality, which to. others comes 
i^owly and by degrees, has to me been ixxstantaneous, the 
operation 4)f a moment. Whilst secluded from society, I 
lived Vith myself only; but here lean neither liine with 
myself, nor with this new race, to .whom my anguish and 
despaif'appearonly as a dreani." 

17. The minister was melted; he caused the old do- 
mestic to attend this unfortunate person, as only he could 
talk to him of his family. 

18. This discourse was the single consolation which he 
received ; for he shutmed intercourse with the. new race> 
bom since he had been exiled from the world ; and he pas- 
sed his time in the midst of Paris in the same solitude as 
he had done whilst confined in a dungeon for almost half a 
century: 

19. 3ut the chagrin and mortificntion of meeting* no jier-^ 
son who could say to him, " We were formerly, known to 
each other," soon put ^ui end to. his life. 

Description of the Fu^lls of Niagara. 
If. A MONG th^ many natural curiosities "which thi^ 
/V country, afford^ the cataract of Niagai't is infinite- 
ly the greatest. In order to have a tolerable Idea of. this- 
stupenduous fall of water, it wUl be necessary to conceive 
that part of the country in which Lake Erie is situated, to 
be elevated above that which contains Lake. Ontaiuoi, about 
three hundred feet. 

2. The slope whioh separates the upper and lower com|1- 
try is generally very steep,and in many places almost per- 
pendicular. It is formed by horizontal strata of stone^greai 
pstrt of which is what we commonly call lime -stone. Thfi 
slope may be traced fi^m the north side of Lake Onta^ip) 
near the bay of Teronto, round the west end of the Laie ; 
thence its direction is generally east, between Lake Onts^ 
rio and Lake Erie; it crosses the strait of Niaga^ia; and 
the Cheneseco river ; after which it becomes lost ia tbp- 
country towards the Seneca Lake. 

3. It is to this, slope that our. ^country, is indebted* both 
for the cataract of Niagara and the, great falls of the Ghent 
cseco. The cataract of Niagara,, was formerly donrai^ at 
the northern side of the slope, near to thai place whiiph \^ • 
\V>yi known by .the ;i^me of the Landijijy but-fipm Uja. 
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. gyeat length of time added to the gre^t qxiantity .of watct-, 
and distance which it fjiHs, the soUd stone is worn away, 
for about seven niiles> up towards Lake Erie, and a chasm 
is formed which no person can approach without horror. 

4. I)own this chasm, the water rushes with a most as- 
tonishing velosity, after it makes the great pitch. In go- 
ing upthe road near this chasm, the fancy is constantly en- 
gaged in the contemplation of the most romantic and awful 
prospects imaginable, until, at length, the eye catches the 
falls, the imagination is instantly arrested, and you admire 
in silence 1 The river is about one hundred and tJiirty-five 

- rods wide, at the falls, and the perpendicular pitch one 
hundred and fifty feet. ' 

5. The fall of this vast body of water produces a sound 
which is frequently heard at the distance of twenty miles, 
and a sensible jtremulo us motion in the earth for some rods 
round. A heavy fog, or cloud is constantly ascending 
from the falls, in which rainbows may always be seen when 
the sun .skines. 

6. This fog, or ^pray, in the winter season, falls upon 
the neighboring trees where it congeals, and produces a 
most beautiful, chrystaiiiie appearance. Tliis remark is 
equally apt)licable to the falls of the Cheneseco. 

7. The difficulty which would attend levelling the rapids 
in the chasm, prevented my attempting it; but I conjec- 
ture the«'water must descend at least sixty-five feet. The 

. peipendicular pitch at the cataract is at least one hundred 
and fifty feet; to these add fifty -eight: feet, which the wa- 
ter wtlsin' the last half mile immediately above the falls, 
jtiLnd we h^ve two hundred and seventy-three feet which the 
^water falls in a distance of about seven miles and a half. 

8. 'If' cither ducksy or geese, inadvertently alight in the 
♦rapids* 'above the great cataract, they are incapable of get- 
ting on the wing ^gain, and are instantly hurried on to de- 
struction. There is one appearance at this cataract, wor- 
thy -pf «ome attention, and which I do not remember to 
' ive seen noted by any writer. 

9.;.Xust'below the great pitch, the water and foam may 

e seen piaffed up in spheiical figures nearly as large as 

«,ommon cocks of hay j they burst at the top, and project 

'column of spray to a prodigious height ; they then snb- 

?e and are succeeded by others, which burst m like man- 
ner. Thisappeairance is most conspicuous about half way 



between the island that divides the falls^ and the^est'^e 
of the strait, Avherc the largest column of water descends. 

Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Jemima 
Howe, TAKEN by the Indians at Hinsdale, New- 
Hampshire, July 27, 1755. ; 
r. \ S Messrs. Caleb Howe, Hilkiah Grout, and Benja- 
jCv min GaiReld, who had been hoeing torn' in th© 
TOCitdow, west of the river, were returning home a iittle 
before sunset to a place called Bridgman's Fort, they were 
fired upon by twelve Indians wiio had ambushed their path. 

2. Howe, was on horseback, with two young lads, his 
children behind him. A ball, which broke his thigh, brot 

' him to the ground. His horse ran a few i^ods and fell like- 
wise, and both the lads were taken. The Indians in their 
savage manner, coming up to Howe, pierced his body with 
a spear, tor^ off his scalp, stuck a hatchet in his* head and 
left him in this forlorn condition. 

3. He was found alive tlie mornmg after, by a party of 
.men from Fort Hinsdale ; and being »sked by one of the 
party whether he knew hinr, he answered. Yes, I know 
you all. These were his last words, though he did not ex- 
pire until after his friends had arrived with him at Port 
Hinsdale. Grout was so fortunate as to escape unhurt. 

4. But Gdffieldin attempting to wade through the river> 
at a certain place which was indeed fordable at that time, 
was unfortunately drowned. Fkished with the success 
they had met with here, the savages went directly to Bridg- 
man's Fort. There was no man in it, and on|y three wo- 
men and some children, Mrs. Jemima Howe,* Mrs. Sub- 
mit Grout and Mrs. Eunice Gaffield. 

5. Their husbands I need not mention again, and their 
feelings at this juncture I will not attempt to describe.— 
They had heard the enemy's guns, but knew not what hap- 
pened to their friends. ' 

6. Extremely anxious for tlieir safety, they stood long- 
ing to embrace them, until at length, concluding from the 
noise they heard without, that some of them were comi^ 
they unbarred the gate in a hurry to receive them ; wheto 
lo! to their inexpressible disappointment and surprise, in- 
stead of their husbands, in rushed a number of hideous In- 
dians, to whom they and their tender offsprings became 
an easy prey ; and from- whom , they had uoUiing to ex» 
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pecty but ekher an immedtate death, or ^ long and dole- 
ful captivity. 

7. The latter of theae,by the favor of Providence, turn- 
ed out to4)e tiliclot of these unhappy women, and their 
still more unhappy ^because more helpless children. Mrs. 
^affield hadbut one, Mrs. Grout had three, and Mrs. 
Jloive seven. The eldest of Mrs 'Howe's ^as eleven 
jfears old, and the youngest but six months. 

8. The two eldest were daughters, which she bad by 
her first Inisband, Mr. William Phips, who was aha slain 
by the Indians, of which 1 doubt not you have seen an rx* 
count in Mr. Doolittle's history. It was from the mouth 
€>f this woman that I lately'received the foregoing account. 
-iShe aiso^ave me,i doubt not, a true, though to be sure, a 

very brief-aiid impeifect history of her captivity, which I 
here insert for your perusal. 

9. Tlielndians (she eays) having plundered and put fire 
*to the fortf we marched, as near as I^ could judge, a mile 
:and a half into the woods, where we encamped that night. 

10. When the -morning came, and we had advanced as 
^much farther, six Irtdians w( re sent back to the place of 
our late abode, whocollected a little more plunder, and de- 
stroyed 3ome other effects that hud been left behind; but 
they did not return until the da^y was so far spent, that it was 
judged best to continue where they were through the night. 

11. Early the next mommg, we sei off for Canada, and 
continued our march eight days successively, until we had 
reached the place where the Indians had left their canooes, 
about 'fifteen miles from Crown Point. This was a long 
.and tedious march ; but the captive si by Divine assist- 
ance, were enabled fo^endure it M'ith less trouble and dif- 
iiculty than they had reason to expect. 

12. From such savage masters, in such indigent circum- 
-stances, we could not rationally hope for kinder treat- 
ment than we received. Some of us, it is true, had a hard- 
er lot than others ; and, among the children, I thought 
my son Squill had the hardest of any. 

1 3. He was then only four years old, and when we stop- 
ped to rest our, weary limbs, and he sat down on his nras- 
ter'a pack, the savage monster would often knock him off; 
eind some times too with the handle of his hatchet Sev- 
eral ugly marks, indented in his head by the cruel Indians^ 
at that tender age« ai*e still plainly (ef be seen. 

G 
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li. At length we arrived at Grown Point and took up 
cur quarters there, for the space of near a week. In the 
mean time some of the Indians went to Montreal, and took 
several of the weary captives along with them, with a vie-vir 
of selling them to the French. They did not siicceed 
however, in finding market for any of them. 

15. Thej gave my youngest daughter to the governor, 
de Vaudreuil, had a drunken frolic, and returned again to 
Crown Point, with the rest of their prisoners. From 
hence we set off for St. John's, in four or five canobes, just 
^s night was cQjning on^ and werp soon surrounded with 
darkness. , • 

16. A heavy storm hung ovrr us. The sound of iht 
rolling thunder was very terrible upon the veaters, whiclv 
af ever}' flash of expansive lightning seemed to be all ij^ a 
blaze; Yet to this we were indebted for all the Ugbc we 
enjoyed. No object could we discern any longer \haD 
the flashes lasted. " * 

17. In this posture we sailed in our open) tottering ca- 
nooes, afmost the whole qf that dreary night. The morn- 
ing indeed had not yet begun to dawn, when we all went 
asliore : and having collected a heap of sand and gravel 
tor a pillow, Flaid myscJf dow;>,Vith my tender infant by 
my side, not knowing where any of my other children were, 
or what -a miserable condition they might -be iif. 

18. The next day, however, under the %ing of that ever 
present and allpoWerful Providence, which had preserved 
us through the darkness and imminent danges of the pre- 
ceding night,^we all arrived in safety at St. John's. 

19. Our next movement was to St. Francois, the mc- 
trapojis, if I may so call it, to whichnhc Indians who led 
usciiptive belonged. Soon aftcrour arrival at that wretch-^ , 
cd capital, a council, consisting of the chief Sachem and 
some principal warriors of the St Francois tribe, was con* 
vened ; and after the cerenionieis usual on such occasions 
tvere over, I was conducted and delivered to an old squaW| 
whom the Indians told me I must call my mother. 

30. My infant still continued to be the property of its 
original Indian owners. I was nevertheless permitted to 
keep itwi4.ii me a while longer, for the sake of saving them 
the trouble of looking afier it. ' When the weather began 
to grow cold, shuddering at the prospect of apprcachinj» 
winter, I acquainted my new mother, that i did not think 
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ft would be possible for merta endure it| if I must spend 
it with her, and fare as the Indians did. 

2t. Listening; to nay repeated and earnest solicitations, 
that I might be disposed of among some of the French in- 
habitants of Canada, &he at length set off with me and my 
infant) attended by some male Indians upon a journey to 
Montreal) in hopes of finding a market for me there. But 
the attempt proved unsuccessful, and the journey tedious 
indeed. 

22. Our provision was so scanty as well as insipid and 
misavory; the weather was so cold, and the travelling so 
Tery bad, that it oftea seemed as if I must have perished 
en the way* * 

2S. While we were at Montreal, we went into tho 
bouse of a c^ertain French gentleman, whose lady being 
sent for, and coming into the room where 1 was, to exam- 
in me, seeing I had an infant, exclaimed with an oath *^I 
will not buy a woman who has^ a child to look after." 

24. There was a swiil pail standing near me, in whichr 
- I observed some eru»tsand crumbs of bread swimming on 

the surface of the greasy lic]por it contained. Sorely 
pinched' with hunger, I skimmed them off with my hands, 
and ate them ; and this was all the refreshment which the 
house afforded me. _ 

25. Somewhere inr the course of this visit to Montreal, 
my Indian mother was so unfortunate as to catch the 
smaU-pox^ of which distemper she died, soon after our re- 
turn, which was by water to St. Francois. And now came 

*on the season- when the Indians began to prepare fur a 
winter's hunt. 

26* 1 was ordered to return my poor child to those of 
tbem who 3till claimed it as their property. This was a 
severe trial. Yhe babe clu^g tp ray bosom with all its mi«>;ht : 
but I was obliged to pluck it thence, and deliver it shriek- 
ing and screaming, enough to penetrate a heart of stone, 
into the hands of those unfeeling wretches, whose tender 
mercies may be termed cruel. 

27. It wa» soon carried off by a hunting party of thoBc 
Indians, to a place called Missisko, at the lower end of 
Lake Chaniplain, whither, in about a month after, it was; 
ipy fortune to follow them. And here I found it, it is true, 
but in a condition thai afforded me no great satisfaction ;. 
ilbieing greatly emaciated, and almQst.]iturved. 
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2B. I took it in my arms, put its fade to mine^ and it 
insitantly bit me with such violence, that it seemed as if 
i must have par|t,ed with a piece of my clieek. I was per- 
mitted to lodge with it that and the two following nights; 
but every morning that intervened, the Indians, I suppose^ 
on purpose to torment me, sent me away to another^ig- 
wam, which stood at a little distance, though not so £ar 
frorn the one in which my distressed infant was confined^ 
but that I could plainlyhear its incessant cries, and hcart- 
rcndinj^ lamejitations. 

29. In this deplorable condition, I was obliged to take 
my leave of it on the morning of the third day after my 
amval at the place. We moved down the lake sev^^ral* 
miles the same day ; and the night fol lowing was remark- 
able on account of the great earthquake which tcrribljp 
shook that howlifig wilderness. 

30. Among the islands hereabouts, we spent the winter 
season, oftefi shifting our quarters, and roving about from 
one place to another ; our family consisting of three per- 
sons only; beside myself, viz. my late mbthcr^s daughter^ 
whom therefore I tailed my sister^ her sanhop, and a 
pappoow. 

31. They once left me alone two dismal nights; and 
wficn they returned to me again, perceiving them smiieat 
each other, I asked what is the matter? They replied that 
two of my children were no more. One of which, they 
said, died a natural death, and the otlirer was: knocked on 
the head. 

32. I did not utter jnany wordsj butmy heart was sore-^ 
ly pained within me, and my mind exceedingly troubled 
with strange and awful ideas. I often imagined, for in- 
stance, that I plainly saw the naked carcasses of my de- 
ceased children hanging upon the limbs of the trees, as 
the Indians are wont to hang the rawhides of ttiosc beasts 
which they take in hunting. 

33. It was not long, however, before it was so ordered 
by kind Providence, that I should be releived in a good 
naeasurc from those horrid imaginations; for as I was 
walking one day upon the ice, observing a smoke at some 
distance upon the land, it must proceed, thought I, froih. 
the fire of some Indian hut; and who knows but some of 
ray poor children may be there. 

34. My cariosity, thus cJ:cU^d>led me to the place> aad 



tfee^e I found i*y aon Caleb, a little boy between two and^ 
thf^e years old, whom I had lately buried, in apprchen-' 
sion at least; or rather imagined to have been deprived 
of Hfe, and pvrhap* also denied a decent grave. 

as. I fottnd htm likewise in tolerable health and cir- 
curastfmce*, under the protection of a fond Indian motl>* 
er: and moreover had the happmess^of lodging with him 
in my arms one joyful night. . Again we shifted our quar- 
tcrs, and VirWon we had ti-arellcd eight or ten miles upon 
the snow and ii:e, came to a place where the Indians man« 
ttfa^turcd sugatiwhichtheycxtracted from the maple trees. 

S6. Here^ an Indian came to visit us, whom 1 knew, 
9Dd who eould speak English- He asked me why I did 
l>ot go to see ray son Squire. I replied that I had lately- 
been informed he was dead. He assured me that he was 
yet alive, and- but two br three miles off, on the opposite 
aide of the Lake» 

ST. At my request, he gav« me the best directions he 
could to* the pi ace of his abode. I resolved to embrace the 
first opportunity that offeredof endeavoring to^earch it out. 
.While I<wa84>usy in contemplating tbisa^air, the Indians* 
obtameda littlebread^of which they gave me a small share. 

S8i I did not taste a morsel of it myself, but saved it 
aill for my poor child, if. I should be ao lucky as to find 
him. At length, having obtained of my keeper leave to 
be absent for one day^, I- set off early in the morningp» and 
steering aa well as I could^ according to the directions 
which the friendly Indian had given me» I quickly found, 
tiie plac^ which he had so accurately marked out. 
• $9. I' beheld^ as i drew nigh» my little son withoiu th& 
eamp ^ but he looked', thought I, like a starved, and man- 
gy puppyi^that had been wallowing in the asbet. I took 
him in my afmfti and' he spoke to me thcsiei words in the 
iJudian tongue ; ^^ Mother are you come ! '' 

40. I took him into the wigwam with me, and ojbserv* 
ing a number of Indian children in it, I distributed aU# 
the bread which I had reserved for my own child, among* 
them all ;- otherwise I' should have given great ofTense. 

41. My littU boy. appeared to be very fond ot his nctiv* 
mother^ kept as near me as possible while I; stayed ; and 
when I told him I must go, he fell as thoughhe had becn^ 
imocked down with a club* 

4f^ fiU^ haHng recommended him to the cave of Xiici 
Q f^ 
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who made him, when the day was far spcn^, ^nd the tinje^^ 
would permit mc to stay no longer, I departed, you may 
well suppose, with a heavy load at my heart. The ti- 
din^ys I had received of the death of my youngest child, 
had a little before l>een confirmed to me beyond a doubt: 
but I could not mourn so hcartUy for the.pieces^sed, as 
for the living child. 

43. When the winter broke up^wc removed to St, Xohn'S|.* 
and through the ensuing scimmec,our principal reside ucf>. 
was at no great dlistance from the fort at thatplacp» In- 
,the mcaatimc, however, my sister's Lusbjand having boen. 
out with a scouting party to some of the English settle- 
ments, had a drunken frolic at the fort when he returned. 
;44. His wife, who neyw got drunk, but had often ex- 
perienced the ill effects of her husband's intemperance,, 
fearing what the consequence might prove-, if he should 
come home in a morose and turbulent hiun.or, to avoid his, 
insolence, proposed that we should both retire and.^eep 
out of the reach of it, until the .storm abated. : ;, 

45. We absconded accordingly:, but it so happened,. 

that I. returned and ventured into his presence, be fore. hi» 

wife had presuiTied to come nigh him. I found him ia, 

his wigwam and ilia surly mood; and. not, being able' to 

I'cvebge upon his wife, because she was not at bpi»e, he^ 

laid hold of me and hurried me to th,e fqrt;; arid, for ^ 

trifling consideration, sold me to^ a Krencli genUeipaa; 

%Vh5se-n'gtme'was Saccapee. . . •. » . 

'•4'6 It is an ill wind ceitainiy that bjowsiiobody anyt 

c^'cdd'. 1 had been 'with the Indiaiis .a year lacking, four-* 

Tccn dajrs ; ^nd if not for my sister, yet for me it was a, 

luckycirdumstarce indeed, which thus in an unexpected^ 

moment, 'Siiatched' me out of their cruel hands,,^andplsir- 

ccd nie b^yOnd the reach, of their insolent powbr. / \, * 

' 47.' Aftir my.. Indian! master had disposed. of. me in the 

manner related above, and the moment of sober.rcfiec- , 

' 1 toiT \it^l\ aini'i^ed^ perceiving tha.t the man who baugh| vfiGr 

*had ta^^en the adA^antage ofhini in an unguarded hour, his- 

resentment began to kindle, and his indignation rpse so^ 

iiighj'that he threatened to kill me if he should meet me 

alone; or if he could not revenge himself thus, that he 

v/6uld set fire to the fort. .... 

■ 48. i'was therefore secreted. in an upper chamber, anc^ 

h«? fort carefuUy ^'uard^d, until his wrath had time to «^pl. 



My serviceinthc family to which I was advanced, was per^ 
feet freedom, in comparison with what it had been among 
the barbarous Indians. 

49. My new master and mistress were both as kind and 
generous towards me as I could reasonably expect, I sel- 
dom askedafavorot' eitherof them, but it was readily grant*- 
ed. In consequence of wluch I had it in my power, in ma- 
ny instances, to administer aid and refreshment to the poor 
prisoners of my awn nation, wha were brought into St. 

• John's during my abode in the family of the above men^ 
tiooed benevolent and hospitable Saccapee^ 

50. Yet even in this fanuly, such trials awaited me as L 
had little reason to expect; but stood in need of a' large- 
stock oi prudence, ta enable me to encounter them. In^ 
this I was greatly assisted by the governor, and Col. Schuy** 
ler, who was then a prisoner. 

$1. I- was moreovei! under unspeakable obligations to 
the governor on another account. L had received intelli* , 
gence from my daughter Mary, the purport of which was^ 
that there was a prospect of her b^ing shortly married'to- 
ayoung Indian of the tribe cf St. Francois With which tribe* 
she had continued from the beginning of her captivity.-*- 
these w^re heavy tidings, and added greatly to the poign- 
ancy of my other affliaions. 

52. Ho we very not long after I had heard t4iis. melan- 
choly news, an opportunity presented of acquainting that 
humane andxgenerousgentieman, the commander in chiefs 
and my iiiustsious benefactor, with this affair also, who in, 
compassion for my sufferings, and to mitigate my' sbr- 
towsy issued his orders in jgoodtime, and had my daughter , 
taken, away firom the Indians, and conveyed'to the same 
nunnery where her sister- was then lodged, with his ex^ 
press injcmictionj that they should^'both of them together 
be well looked aiier, and carefully educated, as Ids adop^ 
ted children; 

. 53. In thisi school of superstitton and bigotry, they con- 
tinued while the war in those days between France and 
Great Britain lasted. At the conclusion of which war, 
the governor went home to France, took my oldest daugh- 
ter along with him, atld married her there to a French 
gentleman, whose name is Crbn Lewis. 

54. He was at'Hoitoh with the fleet under count d'E;i^ 
lMngr0lf76>aBd one of his icietka. ; My other daughter 



lapsed ^ftcF myretura fromx3»ptmtjr, when I mad&a jcmf^* 
ney to Canada, resolving to use iny beit> eudeavofi^ Bot fo* 
niBlurtt WithoiLt her. . 

55. I aTfjyed yml in taae to prevent ker bieiiig s^l t^ 
France. She was to have gone in* the next vessel ihair 
sailed fof that pLacev And I loi&iid % exireni^y dilSeuk to» 
prevail with her to <|.ult the nuiuiery and go- home with Oie^ 

56. Yea, ike abaorutely refusedf and ail the peTSBasiwii 
and ^rguiJoeaU I cotild u&e^ ivith her vrpr^i ta no effect, nfr^ilt 
after I had been to the governor, and odfaiaed letter froni^ 
faiiBr to th« suF^riiitendant iof thee nuns, hi: whivsh he- threat- 
ened, if my daughter sliould^not be delm^re^ imfm^iatelf 
into my handsvor es^dH n^he prevailed! jvi^k to sdbmit t& 
my parental aii4^hority»iiiat he wotdd tto^ad a^baadof boKUertf' 
to assist me l n bringi ng her aw^ay • 

57. But so extremely bigotl»ii was she to> t^e duskmir 
and reltgion oil the pjasc^vthat aften all, she left it' with the 
greatest rekictanoe^ aitd the m^t bitter lamentations^ which 
she contiTiued aii vv^e passed the sti^eetsy; ami trholly reused 
♦to be comforted** My gOod friend Ma)er Sm^ whtoffl we 
mult, with on^ the way, triediall he could toicaa^e her ; and 
wassO'Very kind and^obligtiig.as to bearjits' coai^pjaiyy, and 
carry my daughter behind him« on horseback. 

58* Bui, t have nin on a little before mystoary ; for I- have 
not yet- informedyoii^of tht-means. and manner orm^e^fl 
redemption ; to the aecom^lisMag. of 'which, thereeoveiy 
of my daughter just men tiencdyand4h« ransomiiig of^son^^ 
of my ptherv children) ^several^^ntlemtemcf note contnhuted 
notn little ;. ta whose goodi)e«^ thei&tfiarep I am gr»»tly >b* 
debted» and sincerely h(^e I shatl neyer be sa ungrateful 
ar& to forget it.. . , 

59- Gol* Schiiyler^i in' partienlaYj^ wa«j so. v«y Vi«d sead^ 
gienerous as to ad vani^fT 370041 vzeft td procaiie a lanioni fo* 
myself and three of my cJiildren.. He accorapanted and- 
conducted :u««from Mbiitrealito Alha9y,:aod efi^ertahied iiv 
in the most friendlyr and^hoi^pitaliib manner a ctwiad^ra^ 
ble time athis own<h(Enu^, .andIi^li«ye><oatiriely.atihis.oi^' 
expense: 

U\7CrHEm:wasa child at sey^yie^rs old, say»tDri 

^ V V Fwiklin, my friend^ pn a Wliday. filled my lit* 

♦^ fioickets with copiers. ' I went directly to a shog whg»- 
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theymold toy« for chiWren ; and being ciiarmed with the 
soiuid of a Whistle which I met by the way* in the hancU 
of aiioCher bojr^ I volu&tafiJjr oirek:ed> aad gave all my moit- 
ejT ^ox eae. 

3. I then came horo«» and' went whirtfing all <H'ei tlie 
]ioiue» much, pleased with my whistle ; bvUt disiarbing all 
the family. My brothers aAdr sisters and cousins, undev- 
atandiog the bargain I had made, tdd me» I had given four 
times as much for it as it was worth. 

3. This put me in mind of what good, things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money. And they laugh- 
ed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; 
and th^ reflection gave me mote chagrin than the Whistle 
gave me pleasure. * 

4. This, however was afterwards of use tS {ue ;, the im* 
firession continuing on my mind, so that often whfu I wa^ 
tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself 
Don't give too fniich for the Whistle. And so I s^ved my 
money. 

5. As I grew up and came into the M^rM* and observed 
the actions of mjen, I thought I met with vi9ny» very many^ 
Hfho gave too muck for the iVhiitfe. 

6. When. I saw one too ambitious of court favors, sacrifi- 
cing his time in attendance at levees, his repose, his liberty, 
his virtue, and perhaps his friends to obtain it, I have said 
fo myself. This man gives /oo mttch for his IVhistie. 

7. W&en I saw another fond of popularityt constantly 
enaploying himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affiaiis, and ruining them by thitt neglect, He paySf said }, 
toamuchfbr his ^Ynistle. 

8. If I Icnew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all 
Uie esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
friendship for the sake of accumulating wealth, Poor man^ 
said I, you do indeed pay too much for the Whistle. 

9« When I meet with a man, of pleasure, sacrificing eve- 
ry laudable improvement of the mind, or (^his fortune, to 
mere cprporeal sensations, and ruining his health in the 
pursuit ; mistaken man, say J, ypu are providing pajn for 
yourself instead of pleasure; you gtvetoO'muchfor your Whis- 
tle: 

10. If X see one fond of .fine clothes^ fine furniture, fine, 
houses, fine equipage, all above his fortune, for which he 
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cofttr^ctstlebtt^and 9nd% his career in ' prisoii *^ ^fas ! say 
I, he has paid deor.i very dear ibr to Whistle* 

U. Ia.8liori^, I ciiKreived Chat great part of the miiienes^ 
of mankind were bi ought upon them^by tk^ false estimates 
they had: made of the value of things^ and by their giyiflg^ ^ 
too much ft^iheix IFAisf/es. 

• History op FocAUOirrASi 

1. 13 ^^^^^S *^®y ^^^ are trot particularly acquainteif 
J7 with the history of Virginia, may be ignorant that 
Pocahontas was the protectress of the English, and often, 
screened them from the cru<?fty of her father. 

2". She was but twelve ytars old, when captain Smith, 
the bravest, the most intelligent, and the most hiimago ot 
the first colonists, fell into the hands of the Savages.— He 
already understood their language, had traded with thoiiir^ 
te^^eral times, and often app<>ased the quarrels between the** 
Europeans and them.* Often tad he been obliged also tcJ 
fight them, and to punish their perfidy. 

3. At lengfh however, under the pretext of commerce he 
was drawn into an ambush, and the only two companions: 
who accompanied him, fell before his eyes ; but tho aJoiie; 
ty his dexterity he extricated himself fronr the tiroop which 
STLirrouded hi x ; untii, u.i fortunately imagining he could* 
save himself, by crossing a morass, he stuck fest, so that 
the savages against whom he had no means of defending 
him elf, at last'took and bound him, and conducted him to 
Powhatan. 

4. The king was sd proud rf having Captain 'Smith in 
his power, that he sent him in triumph to all the tributary- 
princes, and ordered that he shoiild be splendidly treat'^d^ 
fill he returned to suffer that death which was prepared for 
him* 

5. The fatal moment at last arrived. Captain Smith war 
laid upon Ihe hearth of the savage king, and his head pla- 
c^d ^pon a large stone to receive the stroke of death; whea 
Pocahontas, the youngest and darling^ daughter of Povvhat- 
an, threw herself upon hls'body, clasped him in her arms, 
and declared that if the cruel sentence was executed^ tlie 
first blo^ should fall on her. 

6. A.n ravages (absolute sovereigns and tyrants not ex- 
eej^ed) are iaYariaply more affected by the tears of infant 
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45y, than tb© vok« of humanity. Powhatan could not resist 
the tears and prayers of his daughter. 

7. Captain Smith obtaii<«d his life, on condition of pay- 
ing for tik ransom a certain quantity of muskets, powder^ 
and iron tttiensils ; but how Bere they to be obtained ? They 
w<puid n^nher permit him to return to James-Town, nor let 
Che English know where he was, lest th«y should demand 
klm sword in hand* * 

8. Captain Stnith< whowas as sensible as courageous, sald« 
that if Powhatan would permit one of his siilijects to carry 
to James-Town a leaf which he took from his pocket book, 
he should ^d under a tree, at the day and hour appointed, 
tail the articles demanded for his ransom. 

9. Powhatan consented ; but without having much faith 
in his promises, belit>ving it to be only an artifice of ihe Cap- 
tain to prolong his Jife^ But h« had written on a leaf a few 

%Be8.«iifi)cicnt t© give an account of his situation. Tte 
messenger returned. The king s^ent to the place fixed up^ 
on, and was greatly astonished to find every thing which had 
heeo demanded. 

\Q. Powhatan could not conceive this mode of trjidt^mit* 
ting thoughts; and Captain Smith was henceforth looked 
upon as a great mngictan, to whom they could not shew too 
much reiqpect. He left ihe savages in this opinion, and 
hastened to return home. 

1 1. Two or three years after, €ome fresh difference ari- 
sing amidst them an:d the English, Powhatan, who no Ion*' 
ger thought them soisceiors but still feared their power, 
laid a horrid plan to get rid of them altogether. His pro- 
ject was to attack them in profound peace, and icut the 
throats of the whole colony. 

12. The night of this inter.ded coiUpiracy, Pocahontas 
took advantage of the obscurity ; and in a terrible storm 
which kept the savages in their tents, escaped from her 
father's house, advised the English to be on their guard, 
but ccaijured them Xo spare her family: to appear ignorant 
of the intelligefi^e she had given, and terminate aU their dif- 
ferences by a new treaty. 

13. It would be tedious to relate all the services ivhich 
this angel of peace rendered to both nations. I shall only 
add, that the Englisli, I know not from what motives, but 
certair.ly against all faith and equity, thought proper 
carry her oft'. Long and bitterly did she deplore her fa 
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and tlt6 (mly ^xmsxtneLUm «ke liad w^ Caf iaia Smitfr> )» 
whom »he found a fccondfatker. 

i4. She was tre-ated wiih. jfr«at resjteci, aoid nmrnei to 
a planter by the name of Boife, who seon aftex louk htt 
to Englapd. This was m the mgn of James thir fiist; 
^nd it is said that the moiiaich ^ pedantic aFsd ridiculoEi ju 
jtvejgr point, wa& so irtfatuatf d with the piero^lives of loy^ 
ally, that he expressed his displeasure, that one of his sub- 
jects should duce to naidiry ?the daughter evca. of a savage 
king. . ^ 

i5. It wjlj not perhaps be d.fficul' to. decide-, on this oe- 
casion. whether it ^as the savage kn^g who cH^tived honor 
from finding liiroself {>bced upon a kvrf with the Kuto- 
poan prince, or the En^h>»H monarch, wha, by his pridr «nd 
prcjiidioes, xedueed himself to a Jevel with the chief of the 
tavages. \^ 

16. B« that as it will, (Taptfdn Stnirh, who liad leturncl 
-to Loudon before the arrival of PtJcahontas, was extreme*" 
ly happy to see her again y bu! dared not treat her with the 
same familiarity as at Japies-Town. As s(xm ^« she saw 
him, she threw herself into his arms^j calling him l^er fa- 
ther; but findii^ that h« ajeither rcturjitd her caresses 
with e<]ual warmth, nor the endearing title of daughter, ill* 
turned aside her head and wept bitttily^ and it was a 
long time before they could obtain a single word frcaaa her. 

17. € apt. Smith enquired several times what could be 
the cause of her affliction. ** V¥hatt said she, did I not f 
save thy life in America? When I. was torn from the arms 
pf my father^ and conducted amongst thy friends, didst thou 
not promise to be a father t6 me? Didst thru Hot assure 
me, that if I went into thy -country, thou wouldst be my fa- 
ther, and that I should be thy daughter ? Thoi^ liast de- 
ceived me, ^d behold me ik)W here a stranger and an or* 
phan/* ^ 

1 8. It was not difficult for the captain to make his prace 
with this charming creature, whom he tenderly loved. He 
presented her to several people of the filrst quality ; but nev- 
er dared to fake her to court, from which, however, she re- 
ceived several favors* 

19i Aftei a residence of several years in England, an 

example of virtue and. piety, and attachment to her l.us- 

^aod. she diet?, as she was on the point of embarking fo^ 

Lmerica. She left.au only son,, who was married, and 
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left none but daughters ; and fit)m these are descended 
some of the principal characters in Virginia. 

Emilivs, or Domestic Happiness. 
I.'TIHE goveniment of a family depends on such vari- 
J[ ous and opposite principles, that it is a matter of 
extreme delicacy. Perhaps there is no situation in life in 
which it is so dfficult to behave with propriety, as in the 
contest between /lar^wffl/ authority ?aid/icrentallovt. This 
is undoubtedly the reason why we see so few happy fami- 
lies. Few parents are both loved and respected, because 
most of them are either the dufies or the ty runts of their 
children. ' 

2. Some pai^nts either from anatural weakness of mind, 
or an excess of fondness, permit, and even encourage their 
children, in a thousand familiarities, which render them 
ridiculous, and by diminishing the respect which is due to 
their age and station, destroy all their authority. 

3. Others, ruled by a partial and blind afFeclion, which 
can deny nothing to its object; indulge their children in all 
their romantic wishes, however trifling and foolish ; how- 
ever degrading to their dignity or injurious to their welfare. 

4. Others, soured by misfortunes, Or gro>vn peevish and 
jealous by the loss of youthful pleasures, and an acquaint- 
ance with the deceit and folly of the world, attempt to re- 
strain the ideas and enjoyments of youth by the rijjid 

, maxims of a^e. 

5. The children of the first class often offend by silly 
manners and a kind of good natured disrespect. Those 
ofthe second are geneitilly proud, whhnsical and vicious. 
Those of the third, if they are subdtied, when young, by 
the rigor of parental discipline, forever remain m^rose^ 
illiberal and Unsociable ; or if, as it commonly happens., 
they find means to escape from sestraint, they abandon 
themselves to every species of licentiousness. 

6. To parents of these descriptions may be added 
another class, whose fondness blinds their eyes to the 
most glaring vices of their children ; or invents such pal- 
liations as to prevent the most salutary corrections. 

7. The taste for amusements in young people, is the 
most difficult to regulate by the maxims oi prndence. In 
this article parents are apt to err, either by extreme indul- 
genop on' the one »hand, or immoderate rigor oti the other. 

H 
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8. Recollecting the feelings of their youth, they give 
unbounded licence to the inclinations of their children ; or 
having lost all relish for amusements, they refuse to grat- 
ify their most moderate desires . 

9. It is a maxim which universally holds true> that the 
best method of guarding youth from criminal pleasures, is 
to indulge them freely in those that are innocent. A per- 
son who has free access to reputable society, will have 
little inclination to frequent that which is vicious. 

10. But those who are kept under constant restrainty 
who are seldom in amusements, who are perpetually awed 
by the frowns of a parent, or soured by a disappointment 
.of their most harmless wishes, will at times break overall 
bounds to gratify their taste for pleasure, and will not be 
anxious to discriminate between the innocent and the 
criminal. 

11. Nothing contributes more to keep youth within the 
limits of decorum, than to have their superiors mingle 
4n their company at proper ttmes, and participate of their 

amusements, 

1 2. This condescension flatters their pride ; at the same 
time that respect for age, ^which no familiarities can 
wholly effjace, naturally checks the extravagant sallies of 
^mii'th, and the indelicate rudenesses whicli young people 
are apt to indulge in their jcJVial hours. 

13. That awful distance at which some parents keep 
their children, and their abhorrence of all juvenile diver- 
sions, which conipel youth to sacrifice their most inno- 
cent desires, or veil the gratification of them with the 
most anxious secrecy, have as cUrect a tendency to drive 
young persons into a profligate life^ as the force of vicious 
example. 

14. It is impossible to give to the age of twenty^ the 
feelings or the knowledge oi sixty ; as it would be folly 
to wish to clothe a child with gray hairs, or to stamp the 
fading aspect of Autumn on the bloom of May. Nature 
bas given to every age some peculiar passions and appe- 
tites ; to moderate and refine these, not to stifle and 
destroy, is the business pf common [lyudence and parental 
care. 

15.1 was leu into this train of reflections by an acquaint- 
ance with the family of Emilius, which is a rare instance 
of domestic felicity. Parents ihdulgent to their children. 
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liospitable to their friends, and universally respected y 
' their sons eqjially generous, modest and manly. 

1^6. Emila, an only daughter the pride of her parentr» 
possessed of every accomplishment that can honor herself,* 
or endear her to her friends ; an easy fortune, and a dispo- 
sition to enjoy and improve it for the purposes of human- 
ity ; perfect harmony of domestic life, and unaffected 
satisfaction in the pleasures of society. Such is the fami- 
ly of Emilius. 

17. Such a family is a little paradise on earth ; to envy* 
tbeir happiness is almost a virtue. Conjugal respect, pa- 
rental tenderness, filial obedience, brotherly kindness 
lU'c 80 seldom united, in a family, that when I am honored 
■with the 'friendship of such, I am equally ambitious to 
participate their happiness, and profit by the example, 

18. £mila*s situation must be peculiarly agreeable.—- 
Her pai-ents delight to gratify her in innocent amuse- 
ments : and contented wuh this^she know^ no wish be«- 
yond the sacred bounds of honor. While by their indul- 
g^ence she enjoys every rational pleasure, she rewards 
their generous care, by adutiful behavior and unblemish- 
ed manners. 

19. By thus discharging the reciprocal duties of their 
respective stations, the happiness of each is secured.— 
The solicitude of the parent and obedience of the child, 
equally contribute to the bliss of the little society ; the 
one calling forth every act of tenderness, and the other^ 
displayed in all the filial virtues. 

20. Few families are destined to be so happy as that of 
Emilius. Were I to choose the situation where 1 could 
pass my life with most satisfaction, it would be in this 
domestic circle. My house w6uld then be the residence 
of delight, unmingled %vith the anxieties of ambition or 
the regret of disappointment. 

Si. Every act would be dictated by love and respect : 
every countenance would wear the smile of complacence ; 
and the little unavoidable troubles, incident to the happi- 
est situiation, would only serve to increase our friendship 
and improve our felicity, by making room for the exer- 
cise of virtiTe. 
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lional professions of esteem. It is in company only that 
they can acquaint themselves with mankind, acquire an 
easy address, and learn numberless Httle deconyris, which 
are essential and cannot be taught by precept. Without 
thiese a woman will sometime^ deviate from that dignity 
and propriety of conduct, which in any situation, will se- 
cure the g^ood will of her friends, and prevent the blushes, 
of her husbands 

15. A fondness for company and amusemerit is bkmea-^ 
ble only when it is indulged to' excess, an^ permitted to- 
absorb more impoii^ant concej'ns. Nor is some degree of. 
flattery always dangerous gr useless. The good opinion- 
af mankind we are ail desirous to obtain i. and to know 
that we fiossesa it, often makes us ambitious to deserve iU 

16^ No passion is given to us in vain; the- best ends 
are sometimes effecjLed by the worst means; an (t even, 
female vanity> properly managedvmay prompt to the most: 
meritorious actions.. 1 should pay Emilia but a > very ill-, 
compliment to ascribe her virtues to her local situation ; 
for naperson can qlaim? a^ a virtue, whatshe has been in-, 
no danger of lojsing. 

17. But there is no retirement beyond the reach oft 
, temptation, and t^e whole t^nor of her conduct prpves,-. 
that hei: unblemished mox'als. and uniform delicacy, pro-, 
ceed from better, principles tlian necessity or accident* 

18* She is loved and flattered, but she is not vain ; her- 
company is uniyiersaUyf.' covetpd, anij yat she has no airs-, 
of haughtine5s and disclain. . 

1 Si Mier die erfvilness in compaf»y stows th^t • she has a • 
Telishvfqi^ society ;, her contentment at hoiVie, wJti atten- . 
tionto domestic concerns, are early specimens of her 
happy, disposition.; and hcrxlecent unafffcted abhorrence v 
of every^speeicsftfiiqentious. behavior, evinces, beyond^ 
suspicion, tha^t the innoQence of hei5.h^rt is equal to the ,^ 
ch5iriiiSHjf;h«?4p*f6O0* . 

JvnAJfA*. A real^hardcten 
1. TTULJAiNA. is, one of ^ thpse rare women whose per- . 
tJ sonaliattractions hav« nq^rivals, but the sweetness ^ 
her ten>pe.r and the d9lica(;y,of, her. sentiments.. An ele- 
gant personj^regularvf^atures, a fine complexion, a lively 
expressive cO(Untenance,an^€asy address and those blush- 
es of nwdesty that soften the soul of the beholder ;tltese^ 
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sire the oative beauties which^ render hcV the object of 
universal admiration. 

2. But when we converse with her and hear the melt- 
ing expressions of unaffected sensibility and virtue that 
flow from her tongue, her personal charms receive new 
lustre, and irresistibly engage the affections of her ac?-. 
quamtanccs. 

3. Sensible thattlie great source of all happiftess, is 
purity of. morals and, an easy conscience, Juliana pays 
constant and sincere at|;ention to the duties of religion.. 
She abhors^ tlie- infamous, but fashionable vice of , derid- 
ing the sacred institutions of religion. 

4. She considersa lady without virtue asa monster on. 
eafth ; and every accomplishment^ withodt raoralsjas po- 
lite deception. She is neither a hypocrite nor an enthusi- . 
ast ; on th^ contrary, she mingles such cheerfulness with 
the religiousxlutics of life; that even her piety carries with 
it a c^arm , which insensibly allures the proflgate from 
the aims of vice., 

5. Not only the. general tenor of her life, but in particu- 
lar her behavior in, church evinces the reality of her reli- 
gion.. She esteems it not only criminal in a high degree, , 
but extremely unpplite, to behave with levity in a place 
C0nse<;ratedtoth6. solemn- purpose of devotion. 

6/. She c^nnt)t believe that any person, who is solicitous 
to f reat tdl paaqkind with civility, can laugh in the temple 
of Jehov^h^and treat their great benefactor with heedless . 
neglect, . 

7.- In polite life, the inanners of Juliana are peculiarly • 
cn^ging. , To her superiors she shows the utmost defer- . . 
ence and respect.; To hpr equals, the most modest com- . 
plasancc and civility ; . while persons of 0very rank expe- 
rience her kindness and affability. . 

8.. By. this conduct she secures the love and friendship i 
of all degrees.;. No person ca:n despise her for 'she docs . 
nothing that is lidic^lous ; she. cannot be hated, for she 
does injury to non^ ; and fevcn the malevolent whispers of 
ciivy are silenced, bf her modest deportment arid gene- . 
rous condescension. J 

9.^ Her conversation is lively, and .sentimeiital j free 
from fal&e with frivolous minuteness, and affectation' of ; 
learning.' Altho', Her discourse is always under the direc- ^ 
tipBL of . prudence, yet it appears uji^studied^ for het ffoodii 
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sense always furnishes her with thoughts suited ,to the 
subject, and the purity of heriiiind renders any caution in 
expressing them almost unnecessary. 

10. She will not lead the conversation ; much less can 
she stun the ears of company with perpetual chat, to in- 
terrupt the discourse of others. But when occasibn of- 
fers, she acquits herself with ease and grace ; without the 
airs of pertness or the confusion of bashfulness. 

11. But if the conversation happens to turn upon the 
foibles of either sex, Juliana discovers her goodness by si- 
lence or by inventing palliations. She detests every spe- 
cies of slander. 

12. She is sensible that to publish and aggravate hu- 
man errors, is not the way to correct theno ; and refornta- 
tion, rather than infamy, is the wish and study of her life. 
Her own amiable example is the severest of all satires up- 
on the faults and follies of her sex, and goes farther in 
discountenancing both, thaa all tlie censures of malicious 
detraction. 

13. Altho' Juliana possesses every accomplishment that 
can command esteem and admiration ; yet she has neither / 
vanity nor ostentation. Her merit is easily- discovered 
without shew and parade. 

14. She considei^s that haughtiness and' contempt of 
others^ always proceed from meanness j that true great- 
ness is ever accessible ;^ and that self-recommendationf 
and blustering pretensions, are but the glittering decora* 
tions of empty heads and trifling hearts, 

15. However strong may be her desire of useful infor- 
mation, or however lively her curiosity, yet she restrains^ 
these passions within the hounds of prudence and good, 
breeding. She deems it imperiinent to. the highest de- 
gree to be prying in tothe concerns of other people; much 
more impertinent and criminal does shedeem it, to in- 
dulge an officious inquisitiv«ness, for the sake of gratify^ 
ing private spleeniathe propagation of unfavorable truths. 

16. So exceedingly delicate is she in her treatment of 
her fellow creatures, that she will llot read a paper nor 
hear a whisper, which a person does not wish to have known,, 
even when she is in no danger of detectipn. 

17. The same delicate attention to thefeelings of others 
regulate her conduct in company. She would not for the 
price of her reputation, be found laughing or whispering; 
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with one in the company. All nods, gTimacc^, sly looks, 
and half speeches, the cause of which is not known, are 
carefully avoided by her, and reprobated as the height of 
ill-breeding, and the grossest insult to the company. 

18. Whenever this happens between two persons, the 
rest of the company have a just right to consider them- 
selves the objects of their ridicule. But it is a maxim of 
Jilliana.thatsuchconduct is a breach of politeness, which 
no oddities or mistakes which happen in public company, 
can excuse or palliate* 

19. It is very common for persons who are destitute of 
certain accomplishments which they admire in other peo- 
ple, (o endeavour to imitate them. This is the source of 
affectation, a fault that infallibly exposes a person to ridi- 
cule. But the ornaments of the heart, the dress attd the 
manners of Juliana, are equally easy and natural. 

20. She need not assume the afifieatance of good quali- 
^s which she possesses in reality ; nature has given too 
many beauties to her person, to require the studied embel- 
ishments of fashion ; and such are the ease and gracefUt- 
nessofher behavior, that any attempt to improve them 
would lessen the dignity of her manners. 

21. She is equally a stranger to that supercilious im- 
portance which affects ti> despise tlie small, but necessary 
concerns of life j and that squeamish false delicacy which 
is wounded with every trifle. 

22. She will not neglect a servant in sickness because 
of the meanness of his em|,loyment ; she will net abuse 
an animal for her own pleasure and amusement; nor will 
she go into fits at the distress of a favorite cat. 

23. Her gentle soul is never disturbed with discontent, 
envy, or resentment ; those turbulent passions which so 
often disturb the peace of society as well as of individuals. 
Her native firmness and serenity of mind forbid the intru- 
sion of violent emotions ; at the same time her heart, sus- 
ceptible and kind, is the^soft residence of every virtuothJ 
affection. 

24. She sustains the unavoidable shocks of adversity, 
with a calmness that indicates the superiority of her soul; 
and with the smile of Joy or tear of tenderness, she parti- 
cipates the pleasures or the sorrows of a friend. ^ \ * 

25 . But the discretion and generosity of Jijiana are par- 
ticularly distinguished by the number and sincerity of her 
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ittachtnentsi Her friendships are few, but they arealf 
Ibunded on the principles of benevolence and fidelity.— 
Such confidence do her sincerity, her constancy and her 
faithfulness inspire, that her friends commit to her tireadf,- 
their most private concerns, without suspicion. 

26. It is her favorite maxim, that a necessity of exact- 
ing promises of secrecy, is a burlesque upon every preten- 
sion to friendship. Such is the character of the youngr 
the anuable JuliiLna. - 

27. If it is possible for her to find a man who knows her ^ 
worth and has a disposition and virtues to reward it, the ] 
union of their hearts must secur6 that unraingled felicity i 
in life> which is reserved for genuine love^ a passion in- 
spired by sensibility^ and improved by a perpetual intef' 
course of kind offices. 



Rules FOR Behavior. 
1 ."ILTEVER let your mind be absent in company. Com- 
JlN; xuand and direct your attention to the present ob- 
ject, and let distant objects be banished from the mind.— ^ 
There i«time enough for every thing in the course of the 
day, if you do but one thing at once j but there is not time 
enough in the year, if you will do two things at a time. 

2. Never attempt to tell a story with which you are not 
well acquainted ;. nor fatigue your hearers with relating: 
littJe tritting circumstances. Do not interrupt the thread 
of discourse with a thousand hemsyoxid by repeating oft^" ; 
8ay9 hcj and^aid /• Relate tlie principal points with clear- 
ness and precision, and you will be heard with pleasure. 

3. There is a difference between modesty and bashful- 
ness. Modesty is the charecteristic of an amiable min" » 
bashful nes&*discovers a degree of meanness. Nothing sinks | 
ayoungmanintolowcompauy sosurelyasbashfulness. - j 

4. \i\i^ thinks he stall not please, he most surely wi/i \ 
not. Vice and ignorance are the only things we ought P 
1# ashamed of; while we keep clear of them we may ven* 
ture any where without fear or concern. 

5. Frequent good company — copy their manners— i*^* 
itate their virtues and acconipli^hments. 

6. Be not very free in your remarks upon characters. 
There may be in all companies, more wrong heads tba^ 
right x>uts ; more people who will descrve^^ih^Xi who^i**' 
bear cens^ure* 
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7. Never hold anjr body by the button op the hanff, In 
order to be heard through your story ; for if ^e people 
are not willing to hear you, you had much better holdyour 
(ongue than hold them, 

8. Never whisper in company. Conyersation is<:om« 
monstockyin which all persona present have a right to 
claim their share. Always listen when you are spoken 
to ; and never interrupt a speaker. 

9. Be not forward in leading the conversation—this be- 
longs to the oldest person in company. Display your 
learning only on particular occasions. Never. oppose the 
opinion of another but with great modesty. 

10. On all occasions avoid speaking of yourself, if it is 
possible. Nothing that we^can say of ourselves will var- 
nish Q}iv defect 8, or add lustre to our virtues ; but on the 
contrary, it will often make the former more vUiblcy and 
the latter obscure, 

.11. Be frank, open, and ingenuous in your behavior ; 
and always look people in the face when you speak te 
^hem. Never receive nor letail scandal. In scandal, as 
4n robbery, the receiver is as bad as the thief. 

12. Never reflect upon bodies of men, either clergy- 
nieni lawyers, physicians,' or soldiers : nor upon nations 
and societies. There are good as well as bad, in all ord- 
ers of men, and in all countries. 

13. Mimickry is a common and favorite amusement of 
low minds, but should be despised by all great ones. We 
should neither practise4t ourselves nor p^^aise it in others. 
Let your expenses be less than your income- 

14 Afoot squanders away without credit or advantage 
to himself, more than a man of senae spends with both.-^* 
A wise man employs his money, as he does his time, he 
never spends a shilling of the one, nor a minute of the 
other, but in something that is either usefUl or rationally 
-pleasing. The fool buys what he does not want, but does 
not pay for what h'e stands in need of. 

15. Form no friendships hastily. Study a charact''*' 
well before you put confidence in the person. JEvery p< 
§on is entitled to civility y but ycry feiv to co-^dence, T... 
Spanish proverb says, " Tell me whom you live with, 
4nd I will tell you who you are." The English says, <« A 
man is kno^n by Uve company he keeps.** 
. ,16. Good breeding does not consist in low boW5, attid 
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formal ceremony : but in an easy, civil, and respectful 
behavior. . 

17. A well bred man is polite to every person, but par- 
ticularly to strangers; In mixed companies every person 
who is admitted, is supposed to be on a footing of equality 
with the rest, and consequently claims very justly every 
markofcivili^. 
^ 18. Be very attentive to neatness. The hands, nails 

and teeth should be kept clean. A dirty mouth is not only 
disagreeable, as it occasions an offensive breath, but al- 
most infallibly causes a decay and loss of teeth. 

19. Never put your fingers in your nose or ears«-^it is a 
vulgar rudeness and an affront to company. 

20. Be not a sloven in dress, nor a fop. Let your dress 
be neat, and as fashionable as your circumstances and 
convenience will admit. It is said that a man who is 
negligent at twenty years of age, will be a sloven at forty, 
and intolerable at fifty. 

21. It is necessary sometimes to be in haste ; but al- 
ways wrong to be in a hurry: A man in a hurry perplex- 
es himself ; he wants to do every thing at once, and does 
nothing at all. 

22. Frequent and loud laughter, is the characteristic of 
folly and ill manners — it is the manner in which silly peo- 
ple express their joy at silly things. 

23. Humming a tune within yourself, drumminp^ with 
your finders, making a noise with the feet, whistling, and 
such awkward habits, are all breaches of good manners^ 
and indications of contempt for the persons present 

24. When you meet people in the street, or in a public 
place, never stare them full in the face. 

^25. When you are in company with a stranger, never 
begin to question him about his name, his place of resi- 
dence, and his business. This impudent curiosity is the 
height of ill manners. 

26. Some persons apologize, in a good natured manner, 

for their inquisitiveness, by an, *< If I may be.so bold ;** 

^ " If I may take the liberty ;** or, " Pray, Sir, excuse my 

■"':' freedom."— -These attempts to excuse one's *self, imply, 

that a man thinks himself on impudent fellow— and if he 

does not, other people think he is, and treat him as »uch. 

S7. Above all adhere to morals and religion, with im- 
moveable firmness. Whatever effect outward show and 
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. accomplishments may h^ve, in recommending a man U> 
Qthergy none but the ^ood is really happy in /nmse(f. 



Family Disaoresments the frequent cause o/* Immor- 
al Conduct. 
I. \ FTER all our com{>laints of the uncertainty of 
xV. human affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more 
misery is pioduced among us by the irregularities of our 
tempers, than by real misfortunes. 

2. And it is a circumstance particularly unhappy, that 
these irregularities of the temper are most apt to display 
themselves at our firesides, where every thing ougj^t to 
be tranquil and sere(^e. 

3. But the truth is, we are awed by tlie presence of 
• strangers, and are afraid of appearing weak and ill naturedy 

when we act in sight of the world ; and so, very heroical- 
ly, reserve all otir ill humor for our wives, children aijd 
servants. We are meek, where we might meet with op^ 
position; but feel ourselves undauntedly bold, where wc 
. are sure of no effectual resistance. 

4. The preservation pf the beat things converts them t© 
the worst . Home is certainly w^l adapted to repose and 
solid enjojrment. Among parents and brothers, and all 
the tender charities of private life, the gentler affection^ 
which are always attended with feelings purely and per- 
manently pleasurable, find an ample scope for proper ex- 
ertion. 

5. The experienced have often declared, after wearying 
themselves in pursuing phantoms, that they have found a 
substantial happiness in the domestic circle. Hither they .- 
l^ave returned from their wild excursions in the regions 
of dissipation, as the bird, after fluttering in the air de- 
wends into her nest, to partake and increase its genial 
^rmth with her young ones. 

6. Such and so sweet are the comforts of home, when 
not perverted by the folly and weakness of man. -Indif- 
ference, and a carelessness on the subject of pleasing those 
^hom it is our best interest to please^ often render it a 
scene of da In ess and insipidity. 

7. Happy would it be if the evil extended no farther.— 
But the transition from the negative ijtate of not being 
pleased, to positive ill humor, is but too easy. Fretfalness 
sihd peevishness arise, as nettles vegetate, spontaneously 



^ fWhcre no salutary plants are cultivated. One unkind cs;- 
pression infallibly generates many others. Trifles light 
as air are able to kindle the blaze of contention. 

8. 'By frequent conflicts and unreserved familiarity, all 
that mutual respect which is necessary to preserve love, 
even in the most intimate connections, is intirely lost t and 
the faint affection which remans, is tqo feeble to be felt 
amid the furious operation of the hateful passions.^ 

9. Farewel peace and tranquility, and cheerful coai- 
verse, and all the .boasted comforts ol the family circle.— 
The nest, which should preserve a perpetual warmth by 
the constancy of paternal smd-conjugal affection, is rendered 
cold and joyless. In the place of the soft down which 
should cover it, are substituted tltoms and briars. 

10. The waters of strife, to make use of the beautifid 
allusion of scripture, rpsh in with impetuous violence, and 
ruffle and discolor that stream, which in its natural and un* ^ 
distu rbed current, devolves its waters all smooth and limpid. " 

11. But it is not nc^cessary to expatiate -on the misery 
of family dissension. H mean more particulaiiy to sHg^ 
gest, family dissension, besides allit^ own immediate 0vilS| 
is the fruitful parent o£ moral misconduct. 

12. When the several ^arts, which compose a familyi 
6nd themaiclves uneasy in .that home which is naturally' 
the seat of mutual Enjoyment, they are tempted from the 
strait road of common prudence, to puraue their happifiess 
through a devious wild of passion and imagination. 

13. The son, arrived at years of maturity, who is treat- 
ed harshly at home, will seldom spend his evenings at the 
domestic fife-sid^. If he Jives in the city, he will fly ^^ 
refuge to cbmpafiy, 2^nd in the end, :it is very probable he 
will form some unhappy connection, w}iich cannot be con- 
tinued without a plentiful supply of money, 

14. Money, it is probable, cannot be procured. \Vh»X 
then remains, but to pursue those methods which -unprin- 
cipled ingenuity has invented, and^which, sooner or later, 
lead to their proper punishnients, pdn, shame and death I 

15. But though the consequences. are not always such 
as the operation of human laws produce, yet they arc al- 
ways terrible,, and destructive of happiness and virtue.^ 

16. Misery is indeed the necessary result of all devia- 
tioitt from rectitude; but early debauchery, early disease, 
<!Wwly profligacy of nil kinds, arc peculiarly fruitful of 



tfretchedne3s, as they sow the seeds of^^ itiisery in tht 
spring of life, when all that is sown takes deep root> and 
buds and blossoms, and brings forth fruit in profuse abun^ 
dance, 

17* In the disagreements between' children and parentSy 

it is certain that the cliiidren^re usually most culpable 

Their violent passions and defective experience, render 
them disobedient and undutiful. Their love of pleasure 
operates so violently as ollen to destroy the source of filial 
s^ection. 

18. A parentis stiinrg to the heart by the ingratitude of 
a child. He checks his ^ precipitancy^ and perhaps with 
tbo little command of temper } for wlio can always hold 
Ae reigns? Asperity pr5duces asperity. Bnt the child 
was the aggressor and therefore deserves a greaf, part of 
the misery which ensues.^ 

19. It is however, ce?tain^ that the parent is often im-' 
grudent, as well as the child undutiful. He should {en- 
deavor to render home agteeable, by gentleness and rea- 
sonable indulgence; for man^ at every" age, seeks to be 
pleased, but more particularly at the juvenile ajge« 

20. He should indeed maintain his authority ; but it 
should be like the mild dominion or a limited mionarch, 
and not the iron rule of an austere tyrant. If home ts 
r^dered pleasing, it will not bfe long deserted. The prod- 
igal will soon retorn, when his father's house is always 
ready to receive him with joy* - 

21. What is said of the consequi6nces of domestic dis- 
rniiott to sons, is equally to be applied to daughters* In- 
deed, as the misconduct of daughters is more fatal to fam- 
ily pea^, though perhaps not more heinoij^ in a morsel 

. view, particular care should be taken to render them at-r 
Uched to the comforts of the family circle. 

23. When their home is disagreeable, they will be ready 
to make any exchange ; and will often lose their charac^ * 
ters, viitue and happiness^ in the pursuit of it. Indeed the 
female characterand happiness are so easily injured, that 
no solicitude can be too great in their preservation, but 
prudence is necessaiy in every good cause, as well as zeal ; 
and it is found by estperienee, that the gentlest method of ^ 
government, if it is limited and directed by good a^hset4% 
the best. - 

^a» It ought indeed to be steady, but not rigid; and 

^ ftc:7nR1 A 
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<jy6ry jiiea&ure Avhich is innocent in itself and its c«nsG- 
quenc^s, ought to be admitted, with a view to render less - 
disagreeable that unwinking vigilance, which a delicate 
and sensible parent will judge necessary to be used in tjjie 
care of a daughter. 

24. To what wickedness as well as wretchedness matri- 
monial disagreements lead, every day*shistory will clearly 
inform us. When the husband is driven from his home by 

a termagant, he will seek enjoyment, which is xlenied him , 
at home, in the haunts of vice, and in the riots of intem- 
perance; Nor can female corruption be wondered at, tho 
it must bie greatly pitied and regretted, when, m the heart 
of a htisband, which love and friendship should warm, 
hatred is found to rankle. * 

25. Conjugal infelicity not only renders life most un- 
comfortable, but le^ds to desperate dissoluteness, and care- 
lesn^ss in manners, which terminate in the ruin of health,, 
peace and fortune. 

26. Butnt avails little to point out evils without recom- 
mending a remedy. One of the first rules which suggests 
itself is, that families should*^endeavor, by often and seri- 
oxisly reflecting on the subject, to convince themselves tliat 
not only the enjoyments but the virtues of every individual 
greatly dej^end on a cordial union. , 

27. When they are convinced of. this, they will endeav- 
or to promote h ; and it fortunately Happens, that the very | 
wish and attempt of every individual must infallibly secure 
success. It may, indeed, be dif&oult to restrain the occa- 
sional sallies of temper; but where there is, in the Inore 
dispassionate moments, a settled desire to preserve domes- 

'tic union, the transient violence of pasision \yill not eften 
produce a permanent rupture. 

28. It is another most excellent rule, to avoid a gro^i fa- 
miliarity, even where the connection is most intimate.— 
The human Ijieart i^ so constructed as to love respect. It • 
would indeed be unnatural in very intimate friends to be- * 
have to each other with stiffness; but die re is a delicacy 
of manner, and a flattering deference, that tend to preserve 
that degree of esteem which is necessary to support affec- 
tion, and which is lost in contempt, when it deviates into 
excessive familiarity. 

29. An habitual politencsb of manners will prevent even 
indifference from degenerating to hatred. It will refltie 
exalt and perpetuate aff^cti«n\. jk 
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30. But th^ best and mBst efficacious rule is, tl.'^t vra 
should not think our moral and religious duties are only 
to be practised in public, and in the sight of those from 
whose applause we expect the gratification of our vanity, 
ambition or avarice : But that we should be equally atten- 
Uve to our behavior among those who can only pay us by 
leciprocal love. 

31. We must shew the sincerity of our principles and 
professions by acting consistent with them, not only in 
the legislature, in the.field, in the pulpit, at the bar,'or in 
any public assembly, but at the fire side. 

Selt-Tormf.nting. 
r.""piON'T meddle with that gun Billy," said a carc^ 
SJ ful mother; "if it should go off, it would kill 
you.'* « It is not charged, mother," says Vv*ill. " VVell J 
but may be,*' says the good old woman, "it will go off, 
even it it isn*t charged." — **But there is no Icick on it 
ma'am." «0 dear Billy, I am afraid the hollow thing: 
there, the barrel, J think you call it, will shoot, if there 
IB no lock.'* ,» 

2. Don't laugh at the old lady. Two thirds of "otir fears, 
and apprehensions of the evils and mischicfi of this life)* 
are just as well grohnded, as hers were in this ca<c. 

3. There are many unavoidable evils in life, which it 
becomes us as men and as Christians, to bear with iovii- 
tude ; and there is a certain period assigned to us all, and 
yet dreaded by most of us, wherein we must conflif.t with 
death and finally lose connection with all things beneath 
the sun. These thitigs are beyond our utmost power to 
resist, or sagacity to evade.. ^ 

0%, is ouiTwisest pat», therefore, to prepare to encoun- 
terv^ini in such a manner as shall do horior to our pro- 
fession, and manifest a pr.-fect conformity to that direct- 
ory on which our profesh'on stands. But why need we 
auifcipate unavoidable evils, and ^^/cel a thousand deaths 
in/eartjig' one ?" 

5- Why need a wclman be ever!asth)p;ly buiyini^ i.e.r 
children, in her,iraa|^ination, and spend her whole ur^w. in 
a funded course of bcreavnient, because-they arc mortal 
and mu?it die sonietime or other? A divine teacher says, 
"sufftcicnt for the day is the evil thereof;" bat we put' 
^new aaci unncce^snrv i^;pll lu all t!:C \)'Urr crp-. w;. h.ivf to 
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drink-in life, J>y artfally mfxing," sipping, and" smell ifig be- 
forehand ; like the squeamish patient, who, by viewing 
and thinkintj of his physic, brings a greater distress and 
burden on his stomach, before he takes it, than the physic, 
itself could ever liave done. 

6. I would have people be more careful of fire arms than 
they are : But I don't take a gun barrel unconnected with 
p9\f (lei; and lock, to be more dangerous than a broomstick. 

7. Sergeant TrembU and his wife, during the time of 
general health, feel as easy and secure as if their children 
were immortal. Now and then a neighbor drops off with 
the consumption, or Tin apoplexy ; but that makes no im- 
pression, as all their children are plump and hearty. 

8. If there are no cancers, dysenteries, small pox, blad* 
4 ders in the throat, and such like things to be heard of, they 

almost bid defiance le death; but the mbment information 
was given that a child six miles off, had the throat distem- 
per, all comfort bade adieu to the house ; and the misery 
then endured from dreadful apprehensionsjJest the disease 
should enter the family, is unspeakable. ^ 

9. The old sergeant thou^t that when the wind blew 
. from that quarter, he could smell the infection, and there* 

fore ordered the children to keep house, and drink worm* 
' wood and" rum, as a. preservative against contagion.^ As 
for Mrs. Tremble, her mind was in a state of never ceasing 
agitation at that tiine : A specimen of the common situa-' 
tion of the family is as follows i 

10. iSM«y, )rour eyes look iieavy, you don*t feel a sore 
threat do you ? Husband 1 heard Tommy cpiigh in the bed- 
room just now. I'm afraid the diistemper is beginning in 
his vitals, l^t us get up and light a caiidle. You do n * t b e - 
gin to feel any sore on your tongue or your niot^Ko 

^ you, my dear little chicken ? It seems to me Mo^fA^ 
not cat her breakfast witR sb-good a stomach this morning 
as she used to do» I*m in ^stress for fear she has got the | 
distemper coming on. \ 

1 1. The house was one day a perfect Bedlam ; for hay- 
ing heard that rue and rum was an excellent guard in 
their present danger, tKe g^ood lady dispensed the catholi- 
con so liberally among her children one morning, that not 
a sotd of them could eat all day; Tom vomited heartily; 
Sue looked as red as 6re, and MoUy as pale as dfWh. 

. 13*. O! what terrors, and heart akings, till the force of #*i 
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tfaeTnedicine was over! To be short, the child that had the * 
distemper died; and no other child was heard o£i in those 
parts, to have it ; so that tmnquiiity and security were re- 
stored to Mr. Tremble's family, and their children regard- 
ed as formerly, proof against mortality. 

IS. Mrs. Foresightkee^ her mind in a continual state^^ 
©f distress ai>d uneasiness, froma prospect of awful dis- 
asters that she is forewan^d of by^ dreams, signs and o- 
inen$. This, by the way, is affronting behavior to com- 
mon sense, and implies a greater reflection upon some of 
the divine perfections, than*cane well meaning people are- ^ 
aware o£ 

14. The good woman look'4 exceedingly melancholy 
at break&st, one day last week> and appeared to have lost 
her appetite^ After some enquiry into the cause of so- 
mournful a visage, we were given to understand that she" 
foresaw the death of some one in the family; having had 
warning in the night by a certain noise that she never 
knew feil ; and then she went on to tell how suth a things 
happened, before the death/ of hei* father, and mother^ 
and sister, fide. 

15. I endeavored to si^gue hereout of this whimsical^ 
gloomy state of mind^ but in vaint She insisted upon it^ 
that though th& noise lasted scarce a minute, it began lil^ 
the dying shriek of an infant^ and went on-like the tumbling 
clods upon a ottfEn, and e^ded in the ringing of the belL 

16. The poof woman wept bitterLy for tl^e loss of the 
child that was to die v however, »he found afterwards, oc- 
casioh for uneasiness 09 anotliec account. The cat ui;^-- 
luckily shut up Whe buttery, and dissatisfied with so long 
confinement, gave fefth that dying shriek, w6ich first 
piiodaced the good woiman*ii coriSt^i^natioh ; and then by 
some'sudden effort to get out at a grate a^ the upper part 
of the room, overset a large pewter platter ; the platter in 
its way overset a large wooden bowl full of milk, aixjj both 
together in their way knocked down ;a white stone dish of 
salmon, which came with thenvinto a great brass kettle 
that stood upon theHoon. ' ^ 

- 17. The noise of the cat migHt easily be taken fbr that 
ef a child, and the sound of salmon upon a board, for 
thai^-<^f a clod; and any mortal may be excused forthink- 
in g that a pewter platter and a great earthen diah broken 
in fifty pieces, both tumbling into a bras5»,p*ile, souad 
like a bell. * - 
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History of Columbus. 
B. TTl VERY circumstance relating to the discovery' aftd 
r^^ settlement of America, i^ an interesting objec^ of 
enquiry. Yet it is presumed, from the present state of lit- . 
erature in this country, that many persons are but slightly^ 
acquainted with the character of that man, whose extraor- 
dinary genius led him to the discovery of the continent, 
and whose singular sufferings ought to excite the indigna- 
tion of the world. 

2; Christopher Columbus^i^as born in the Republic of 
Genoa, about^he year 1-44^5 fit a time when the naviga* 
tion of Europe was scarcely extended beyond the limits of 
the Mediterranean, 

3. The mariner*is compass had been invented, and in- 
common use, for more than a century ; yet, with the help 
of this sure guide^ prompted by the most ardent spirit of 
discovery, encouraged by the patronage of princes, the 
mariners of those days rarely ventured fix)m the sight of 
land. 

4. They acquired great appkiise by sailing along the 
coast of Africa, and discovering some of the neighboring- 
islands ; and after pushing their researches with the great- 
est industry and' perseverance for more than half a centu- 
ry^ the Portuguese, who were the most fortunate and en- 
ter pj*ising, extended their discoveries southward no farther 
than %iic equator. •• T 

^ 5. The rich commodities of the east^ Rad for several* 
ages been brought into Europe by the w^ay of the Red Sea. 
and the Me4iterranean ; and it hadfnow become the dbject 
of the Portuguese to find a passage to India, by sailing 
jound the southern extremity of. Africa, and then taking' 
an eastern cx>urse. 

6. This great object engaged, the general attcrition of 
mankind, and drew into the Poituguesc service, adventur-i 
ersfrom every mariiime nation of Europe Evei'y year 
added to their experience in^navigation, and seemed to 
promif^e* a reward to their industry . 

7. The prospect, however, of arriving in the Indies, 
was extrenaely distant; fifty years perseveiar-ce in the 
samc\rack had brought tl»m only to the equator; and 
it yi^as probable th.vt a many moie vrouid elipse befire 
they could accomp ish their purpose : I>Tit Columbus, by 
an uncojnnwift exertion of genius, jbr my d a design no less 
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astonishing to the age in which he lived, than beneficial to 
posterity. i^^-. . 

8. This design was to sail to India by taking a western 
direction. By the accounts of travellers who had visited 
India, that country seemed almost without limits of the 
east : and by attending to the spherical figure of the earth, 
Columbus drew this conclusion, that the Atlantic Ocean 
mu^t be bounded on the west, either by India itself, or by 
some great |^<^tinent not faM|j^tant from it. 

9. This extraordinary man, «||c> f^as now about twen- 
ty-seven years of age, appears to hilve united in his char- 
acter, every trait and to have possessed e%ery talent requi- 
sit to form and execute the greatest enterprises. 

10. He was early educated in all the useful sciences that 
were taught in that day. He had made great proficiency 
in geography, astronomy and drawing, as they were ne- 
cessary to his favorite pursuit of navigation. He had now 
been a number of years in the service of , the Portuguese, 
and had acquired all the experience that their voyages and 
discoveries could afford. ^ 

11. His courage and perseverance had been put to th« 
severes^test, and tlie exercise of every amiable and heroie 
virtue rendered him universally known and respected.— 
He had married a Portuguese lady by whom he had twa 
sons, Diego and Ferdinaiid; the youngv of whom is the, 
historian of his life. 

12. Such was the situation of Columbus, when he form- 
ed and thoroughly digested a plan, which in iu operations 
and consequences, unS>lded to the view of fqankind one half 

, of the globe, diffused wealth and dignity over the other, and 
extended commerce and civilization thrbUjph the whole. 

13. To corroborate the theory which he had formed of 
the existence of a western continent, his discemingmind, 
which always knew the application of every circumstance 
that fell in his way, had observed several facts, which by 
others would have passed unnoticed. In his voyages to 
the African islands, he had found floating ashore after a 
long western storm, pieces of wood carved in a curious 
manner, canes of a size unknown in that quarter of the 
world, and human bodies with' jrcry singular features. 

U. Fully confirmed .in the opinion that a considerable 
portion of the earth was still undiscovered, his genius was 
loo vigorous and persevtring to suffer^an idea of this im- 
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fimtance te rest merely in speculation, as ft had done in* 
the minds of IB^t# and Seneca, who appeared to have had^ 
conjectureb of a similar nature/ 

1 5» He determined, therefore, to bring' his favorite the* 
ery to the test of actual experiment. Butil^ object of that 
magnitude required the patronage of a pAnce ; and a de-- 
sign so extraordinary met with all the obstruotions, delay 
and disai5pomtment8f which an age of superstition could 
invent, and which personal j|A«|^sy and mai^oould mag— 



nal^jlgloj 
nify and encourage, i .^ mL 



16. Happily for maQKiT2^|^\h is instance, a genius ca-< 
pable of devising the greatest undertakings^ associated in • 
itself a degree of patience and ^enterpriser modesty andi- 
eoniidence, which rendered him superior not only tor these- 
misfortunes, i>ut to all the future calamities qf 'his life. 

17. Prompted by the most ardent enthusiasnv to be the 
discoverer of new continents; and fully^ sensible of the - 
advantages that would result to mankind from such' dis- 
coveries, he had the mortification to waste away eigliteena 
years of his life, after his system was well established in . 
his own mind, before he could obtain the means of .€xe<< 
cuting his,d<^signs. «- . 

18. The greatest part of this period 'was spent in siie-- 
>cessive and fruitless solicitations, at Genoa, Portugal and' 

Spain^ As a duty ^ his native country he made his first pro*- 
j^psal to the Jienatc of Gfenoa; where it was soon rejected- 

19. Conscious of * the truth jof :his tlieoryand of his own 
ability to execute his design,. he retired wkboutdejectioai 
from z, body, of^meto who were incapable of forming any- 
just ideas upp^ the subject ; ;and applied with fresh cohfi-^ 
denee to J^n Jiie second. King of Portugal, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as a great patron of navigation, and m 
whose service Columbus had acquired a reputation whicl;^ . 

' entitled him and bis.profect toa general confideoce and ap-« 
probation/ 

20. But here he suffered an insult much greater than a « 
direct refiusak After referring the examina,tion of hia ^ 
scheme to the council who had the dire ction»of naval af- 
fairs j and drawing from him his general ideas of: the 
length of the voyage and the course he meant to take, that - 
great monarch had the meanness to i:on^)ire with the 
council to. rob Columbus of the glory and advantage be • 
expected tQ derive from. Ws undertaking. "' 
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iS'l. While Columbus was amusel! with this negocla- 
^ion, in hopes of having his schemie adopted and j5atron- 
'dz,edy a vessel was secretly dispatched, bjF order of the 
king, to make tl^ intended discovery. Want of skill and 
^perseverance in the pilot rendered the .plot unsuccessful! 
- And Columbus, on discoveiingthe treachery, retired with 
an ingenuous indignation, from a court capable of such 
nluplicity. 

22. Having now performed what was duetothe country 
that gav4^ him binh, and to-tfi* one %hat adopted him as a 
«ubject,.he was at liberty l^'^^gurt the patronage of any 
_4>rince who should have thfe ^fl<dom and justice to accept 
'his proposals. 

.S3. He ha4 communicated his ideas to his brother Bar- 
-tholomew, whom Jie sent to England to negociate with 
Henry the seventh'; at the same time that he went him- 
.self into, Spain, to apply in person to Ferdinand and Isa^ 
.b^Ua, who governed the .United Kingdoms of Arragon and 
Caitile. 

114. The circumstances of his brother's application in 
.England, which appears to have been unsuccessful, it is 
not to my purpose to relate-; and the Jimits prescribed to 
this sketch, will prevent the detail of all the par^ulara 
relating to his own negociation in Spain. . 

^5. In this negociation Columbus sqpent eight years in 
•the various agitations of dispense, expectation and disap- 
pointment; till at length his scheme was adopted by Isa- 
.bella, who undertook as queen of Castile, to defray the 
e35penscs of the exhibitioner luid declared herself ever af- 
4er, the friend and upatron of the herb whcTprojected it. 

26. Columbus, who, during all his ill^siicccss in the nc- 

^OciatioR,^n&ver abated any thing nf the honors and emol« 

^ments which he expected to acquire in his expedition, 

obtained from Ferdinand, £i-.d Isabella a full stipujiation of 

every article contained in his first proposals. 

57. He wa3\:onstituted^igh Admiral and Viceroy of 
all the Seas,. Island^jsnd Continents which he should dis- 
cover, with power^o^recpive one t^nth of the profit^ arising ' 
IrOm their productions and<tommerce. These offices atid 
emoluments \f ere to be hereditary in his family; 

28. ThesQ i^iclf^ being adjusted, the preparati«|Ds for 
the voyage were bri^u^ht forward with rapidity^ but thcgr 
,jwi!te by no tne&ns ad^uate to the imporfatice <rf th« ex- 
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pedition. Three small vessels scarcely sufficient in size 
to be employed in the coasting business, were appointed to 
traverse the imst Atlantic ; and to encounter the storms 
and currents that might be expected in so lengthy^ a voy- 
age, through .distjint and unknown seas* 

29. These vessels^ as might be expected in the infancy 
of navigation, were ill constructed^ in a poor condition and 
manned by seamen unaccustomed to distant voyages.—. 
But the tedious length of time which Columbus had spent 
in solicitation and suspense^ ^hd the prospiectof beiixg able 
soon to obtain the object of^^s wishes, induced him to 
overlook what he could nflt^sily remedy, and led him to 
disregard those^ircum stances which would have intimi^ 
.dated any other mind. 

SO. He accordingly equipped his small squadron with 
jas much expedition as possible, tnanned with ninety men, 
and victualled for one year. With these, on the third of 
August, 1492, a^nidst a vast croud of anxious spectato^i 
he set sail on an enterprise, which, if we consider the ill 
condition of his ships the inexperience o{ his sailors, the 
length and uncertainty of, his voyage, and the consequen- 
ces that flowed from it, was the most daring and importaQt 
that ever was undertaken. 

31. He touched at some of the Portuguese setttbments 
in the Canary Isles, where, altho he had but a few days 
run he found his vessels needed refitting,. He soon made 
the necessary rep^rs, and took his departure^ from the 
westernmost islands that had hitherto been disco vered.-i-t 
Here he left the former tract of navigation, and steered 
his course due west. 

, S2. Not many days after he had been to sea, he. begaii 
to experience a new scene of difficulty. The sailors now 
began to contemplate the dangers and uncertain iS*u6 6f af 
voyage, the nature and length of, which was left entirdy 
to conjecture. ' , 

33. Besides the fickleness and timidity^ natural to men 
unaccu^omed to the discipline of a seafaring life, several 
circumstances contributed to inspire 2«i obstinate and mu- 
tinous disposition, which required the -most consummate 
art as well as fortitude in the admiral to control. 

34-. Having been three weeks at %^ aud experienced 
the uniform course of the trade winds whic^ always blow 
in a western direction, they contended, ^at sjiould tfeey 
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«Qntinue the same course for a longer period) the same 
Dirind would never permit them to return to Spain. 

35. The magnetic needle began to vary its direction.— 
This being the first time that phenomenon was ever dis- 
covered* it was viewed by the sailors with astonishment, 
ead considered as an indication that nature herself had chan- 
f^ed her course, and Ihat Providence was determined to 
punish their audacity; in venturing so far beyond tho ordi- 
nary bounds of man. ^ 

36. They declared that the commands of their sovereign 
liad been fuHy obeyed in their proceeding so many days in 
the same direction, and so fsur surpassing the attempts of all 
former navigators, in quest of new discoveries. E very tal- 
ent, requisite for governing, soothing, ^ d tempering the 
passions of men, is conspiouous in the conduct of Colum- 
bus on this occasion. 

37. The dignity and affability of his manners, his surpri- 
sing knowledge and experience in naval affairs, his unwea- 
ried and minute attention to the duties of his command, 
^ve him a complete ascendancy over the minds of his men, 

' And inspired that degree of confidence which would have 
saaintained his authority in almost any possible circum- 
stances. 

38. But here, from the nature of the undertaking, every 
man had leisure to feed his imagination with all the gloom- 
iness and uncertainty of the prospect. They found every 
day, that the same steady gales carried them with great ra- 
pidity frgm their native country, and indeed from ail coun- 
tries of Vhich they had any knowledge. 

39. ^otwithstandui g all the variety of management, with 
which Columbus addressed himself totheir passions, some- 
times by soothing them with the prognostics of discover- 
ing land, sometimes by flattering their ambition and feast- 
ing their avarice with the glory and wealth they would ac- 
quire from discovering tliose rich countries beyond the 
Atlantic, and sometimes by threatening them the displeas- 
ure of their sovereign, should timidity and disobedience 
defeat so great an object ; their uneasiness still increased. 

40. From secretwhispering, it arose to open mutiny and 
dangerous conspiracy. At length they determined to rid 
themselves of the remonstrances of Columbus, by throw* 
ii^ him into the sea. The infection sprea(i from ship tm 
ttupi and invc^ved officers as well as commoo sailorti 
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41. They finally lost all sense of subardinatioo, and ad* 
dressed their commander in an insolent manner^demanding 
to be conducted immediately back to Spain ; or they as- 
sured him they would seek their own safety by taking away 
his life. Columbus, whose sagacity and penetration had 
discoveijed every symptom of the disorder, was prepared 
for this last stage of it, and was sufficiently apprised of 
the danger that awaited him. He found it vain to contend 
with passions he could no longer control. 

42. He therefore proposed that they should obey his or- 
ders for three days longer, and, should they not discover 
land in that time, he would thendirect his course for Spain. 

43. They comj|>lied with this proposal ; and, happily ibr 
xnankind, in three days they discovered land. This was a 
small island, to which Columbus gave the name of San 
Salvador. Their first interview with the natives was a 
scene of amusement and compassion an the one part, and 
of astonishment and adoration on the other. 

44. The natives were entirely naked, simple and time- . 
rous ; snd they viewed the Spaniards as a superior or4er 
of beings, descended from the sun^ which, in that island, 
and in most parts of America, wsis worshipped as a Deity. 
By this it was easy for Colun4>us to perceiV^e the line of 
conduct proper to be observed toward that simple and in- 
offensive people. 

45. Had his companions and successors of the Spanish 
Ration, pi)csessed th^ wisdom and humanity of that dis- 
^rerer, the benevolent mind would feel no sensations of 
regret, in contemplating the extensive advantages arisuig 
to mankind from the discovery of America. 

46. In this voyage, Columbus discovered the islands of 
Cuba and Hispaniola; on the, latter of which he erected a 
small fort, and having left a garrison of thirty-eight men, 
u^i^er the command of an officer by the name of Araua, 
he set sail for Spain. Returriing across the Atlantic, he 
was •overtaken by a violent 6torm, which lasted several 
days, and increased to such a degree, as baffled all his na- 
val skill, and threatened immediate destruction. , 

47. In this situation, when all were in a state of despair, 
and it was expected that ev^ery sea would swallow up the 
crazy vessel, he nuinifested serenity and presence of 
mind, perhaps never equalled in cases of like extremity. 
Va wrote a fthort account of his voyage, and the dis- 
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coveries he had made, wrapped it in an oiled cloth en.* 
closed It in a cake of wax, put it into an empty cask, and 
threw it overboard ; in hopes that some accident might 
preserve a deposit of so much importance to the world. 
^ 48. The storm, however, abated, and he at length ar- 
rived in Spain; after having been driven by stress of 
weather into the port of Lisbon, where he had an oppor- 
tunity, in an interview with the king of Portugal, to prov© 
,the truth of his system, by arguments more convincing 
than those he had before advanced, in the character of an 
humble and uosuccessful suitor. 

49i He was received every where in Spain with royal . 
honors, his family wascnnobled, and his former stipulations 
respecting his offices and emoluments, were ratified in th« 
most solema manner by Ferdinand andvlsabella; while all 
Europe resounded his praises, and reciprocated their joy 
and congratulations on the discovery of a new world. 

50. The immediate consequence of this, was -a second 
voyage ; in which Columbus toolTcharge of a squadron of 
seventeen ships of considerable burthen. Volunteers of 
ail ranks and conditions solicited to be employed in this 
expedition. He carried over 1500 person^, together with 
all the necessaries for establishing a colony, and extending 
the discoveries. 

51 . In this voyage he explored most of the West-India 
islands ; but on his arrival at Hispanic la, he found the gar- 
rison he had left there had been totaljy destroyed by the 
Datives, and the fort demolished. He however proceeded 
in the planting of his colony, and by his prudent and hu» 
mane conduct towards the natives^ he effectually estab* 
lishedthe Spanish authority in thajt island. 

52. But while he was thus laying the foundations of their 
future grandeur in South-America, some discontented 
persons, who had returned from the colony to Spain, to- 
gether with his ibrmcr enemies in that kingdom, conspir-» 
ed to accomplish his ruia. 

53. They represented his conduct in such a light at 
court, as to create uneasiness and distrust in the jealous 
mind of Ferdinand, and made it necessary for Columbus 
again to return to Spain, in order to counteract their 
machinations, and to obtain such furlBer supplies as were 
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Keccsfiary to his great political and benevoUtit pifflMi*' 
ses. 

54. On his arrival at court, and stating with his usual 
dignity and confidence the whole history of his transactions 

, abroad, every thing wore a favorable appearance. He wa» 
received with usual honors, and again solicited to take 
charge of another squadron, to carry out further supplies to 
pursue his discoveries, and in every respect to use his dis.- 
cretion in extending the Spanish Ernpirein the New World. 
In this third voyage he discovered the contipent of Amer- 
ica, at the mouth of the river Oronoke. ^ 

55. He rectified many disorders in his govcrnrrient of* 
Hispanioja, which had happened in his absence; and eve- 
ry thing was going on in a prosperous train, when an event 
was announced to him, which completed his own ruin, and 
gave a fatal turn to the Spanish policy and conduct in A- 
jnerica. Thig wa* the arrival of Francis de BovadilTa, 
with a commission to su|}ercede Columbus in his govem- 
jnent; — and with power to arraign him as criininal, and to 
judge of his former adrninistration. 

56. It seems that by this time thp enemies of Columbus, 
despairing to complete his overthrow by groundless insin* 
uation of misconduct, hadtakenthe more effectual meth- 
od of exciting the jealousy of their sovereigns 

57 » From the promising samples of gold andother valu^- 
able commodities brought from America, they took occa* 
sion to represent to the King and Queen, that the prodi- 
gious wealth and extent of the countries he had discovered, 
would soon throw such power into the hands of the Vice- 
roy, that he would trample on the royal authority, and bid 
defiance to the Spanish power. 

' ^8. These arguments were well calculated for the cold 
and suspicious temper of Ferdinand, and they must hiave 
had some effect upon the mind of Isabella. The conse- 
quence was, the appointment of Bbvadilla, who had been 
the inveterate enemy of Columbus, totake the government 
from his hands. This first tyrant of the Spanish nation in 
America, began his adminisiration by ordering Columbus 
to be put in chains on board a ship, and sending him pris- 
oner to Spain. 

59. By relaxing all discipline, he introduced disorder and 
licentiousness throughout the colony. He Subjected the 
natives t« a most nu&erable servitude, and apportioned 



^them out in large numbers among his adherents. Under 
this severe treatment perished, in a short time, many thou- 
sand of those innocent people. 

60, Columbus was carried in his fetters to the Spanish 
court, where the King and Queen either feigned or felt a 
sufiicient regret at the conduct of Bovadiila towards this^ 
illustrious prisoner. He was not only released from con- 
finement, but treated him witk all imaginable respect. 

61, But although the King endeavored to expiate the of- 
&xise) by censuring and recalling Bovadiila, yet we may 
judge of his sincerity from his appointing Nicholas de O- 
vandO) anothel^ bitter enemy of Columbus, to succeed in. 
the %ove?nfc:ent, and from his ever after refusing to rein- 
state Columbus, or to fulfil any of the conditions on which 
the discoveries were uj^dertaken.- 

62. Afte^ two years solicitation for this or some othet* 
employment he at length obtained a squadron of four small 
iressels, to attempt new discoveriesv He now set out witk 
the-ardor jmd enthusiasm of a ydung. adventurer, in quest 
of what was* always his {avorite%bject, a passage into the 
South Sea, by which h& migh^ sail to India««. He touched 
at Hispa^oli, where Qvando, the governor, refused him 
admittance on shore, even to take shelter during a hurri- 
cane, the |>rognostic» oC which his experience had taught 
him to discern.. '' 

63. By putting^inta a small creek, fie rode out of the^- 
ttorm and then bore away for the continent* Several months 
in the most boiste|*ous season of the year, he spent in ex- 
ploring the coast round the gulph of Mexico, in hopes of 
finding the intended navigation to India. At length he 
waa shipreckedAud driven ashore,pn the island of Jamai* 
ca.. ^ " . 

64; His cup of calamitfesseejned now completely fullfc 
He was cast upon an island of a avages^ without provisions, 
wiAout any vessel, and thirty league* from any SpMiish 
settlements.. But the greatest providential misfortunes 
are capable of being embittered bf the insults of our fel- 
low-creatures. 

65. A few of- Ms hardy companions, genevouly offered, 
in two Indian canoe Sj to attempt a yoy^e to Hispanibla,in 
hopes of obtaining a ve^seLfor the relief of the unliappy 
crew. After suffering every extremity of danger: and 
JMirdship, they armed at the Spanish colony in tettdayti. 
K 2 
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O validly through personal malice and jealousy of Cblvm^^ 
bus, after having detained these messengers eight monthti 
dispatched a vessel to Jamaica, in order to spy out the 
condition of Coluoibus and'his crew, with positive instruc- 
tions to the captain, not to afford them any relief. 

66. This order was punctually executed. The captain 
approached the shore, delivered a letter of empty compli- 
ments from Ovando to the 'Admiral, received his answer, 
and returned. Abotit four months afterwards a vessel 
came to tlieir relief, and Columbus, worn out with fatigues, 
and broken with misfortunes, returned, for^the last timej' 
to Spain. . . • 

67. Here a new distress a<waite4 bim, whicfi he consid- 
ered as one of the greatest he had suffered in his whoid 
life. This wfts the death of Queen Isabella, his last and 
greatest friend. 

68. He did not snddenly abandon himself to despair H# 
called upon the gratkude and justice of theking,andintcrin$ 
©f dignity, detftrunded the^ilfilment of the former contract. 

^9^ Notwithstaning his age and infirmities, he even soli- . 
cited to be fulpther employed in es^tending tlie career of d|S' 
covery, without a prospect of any oth^^ reward but the con- 
; itciousness of doing good to mankind. But Ferdinand, cold, * 
ungrateful and timid^ Sared not to comply with a SMigle 
proposal of this kind, lest he should increase his own ob- 
ligaiions to a man iivhose services he thbb^ht it dangerous 
to reward- .' 

70. He therefore delayed and avoided any decUion o» 
these subjects, In hopes that the declining health of Co-; 
lumbu^ would soon rid the couit of the remonstrances of a 
man whose extraordinary merit was, in their opinion^ a 
sufficient occasion of destroying him. 

7lAi\ this they were not disappointed. Columbus lan- 
guished a short time, and gladly resigned a life, which bad 
been worn out in th^ most essential services that perhaps 
were ever rendered,, by any human character, to an ui^ 
grate6il world. 

Descripxion of a Marriage-Feast at Georgia, it 

Asia, FROM Chardin's Trav^els. ^ 
1. f'T^ HE nuptial feast was celebrated upon a terrace of 
X the palace, surrounded with estrades, which are 
>eds of state, about six feet in depths and elevated about 
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Wo feet aboTC the floor. The terrace was covered urith a. 
large pavilion, fixed upon five pillars, twenty feet high.-^ 
The lining was of cloth^ of gold and silver, velvet and 
painted cloth, so neatly and artificially intermixed, that by 
the li|;ht of the tapers, it appeared like a wainscoat of flow* 
•rs and moresco work. 

2. In the nudst of this room of state, stood a jet or foun- 
tain of water. The floor was covered with handsome car- 
. pets^nd forty branches of lights illuminatei the room. — 
The four branches which tung nearest the prince, were of 
gold the rest were of silver. Each branch supported a. 
fiowl of pufe tallow, which supplied two matches which 
gave a'great light. 

• d. The Quests w^ere seated on the estradea. The prince 
in the center had an estradc somewhat higher than the oth» 
«rs and covered with a canopy. His sons and brothera 
were on his right hand ; th«i bishops en his left, and th« 
bridegroom was seated between the^» The music stood 
at the lower end. - 

^ 4. ,9bon^fter the guests were seated, the bridegroom was 
introduced by the patriarch,and was saluted first by thepriHt-' 
ces' re!ati(Mis,and afterwards by other guests, who success* 
ively paid him their compliments. Then some presents 
irere made consisting of gold, silver and small cups. ^ 

i> After this ceremony, the guests took their seate^ a«d 
were served with supper. Before each one were spread 
table cloths as large as the estrades } then bread was ser- 
ved of three kinds ; 'one as thin as a wafer, another-of the 
thickness of the finger, and a third was sireeteQed with 
•ttgar. ' , ■ , 

6. The meat was served in large covered silver dishes^, 
each weighing, with the cover, four or five hundred ounces. 
These dishes were set upon a table at the entrance of the 
toom ; then certain attendants placed them before the car- 
vers, who sent pieces of the meat to each'^uest in plates^ 
beginning first with the princes. 

7. The feast consisted of three courses, each containing 
aixty of the large dishes. The first course consisted of 
boiled rice, and meat of three different colors. The yel- 
low was boiled with sugar, cinnamon and safl*ron--th$J red» 
ivith tiie juice of pomegranates—but the white or natural 
eolor, tvas the best. 

%k The second course consisted of meats baked^ stewe^ 
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« \ J icasced ; v/lih a variety of ragouts. The third couwe 
c .^ted of roasted m eat. To all which were added fish, 
f - . ond srI lads, for the cpclcsiast ics. The feast was con- 
t .: . .. 1 without the least noise, and with perfect order ;^eY- 
t : . t^iitiidant performing his duty i^ithout uttering a.word. 
- . The cup-beard contained a hundred and twenty drink- 
3 ; . r ve sf' el s, coi^ si sting of bow Isy cu p s, hornS^ flaggon^, and 
jviis. Some ^v ere or polisheil gold, others of enamelled ^ 
i^x.'Id, others ef sliver, or set with precioxis stones. *Th^ j 
hoi i<s were those of the rhinoqlro^ ot of d^ttr^ elegantly I 
f'.ined and embellished.^ After the thitd course, eight 1 
bo A is were filled and presented lo the four persons near- ] 
est to tlie prince, fijujr on each side. They rose when thej[ j 
€■ rank — tliose on the right liaod first^ drank a h*tlth, being ] 
pledged by those o^ the left-*then the otheri^Qn the Icft^ 
tlien the same eight bowls were^Iled for the next eigW|^ i 
guGsts, and in their order Ibe;. whole company wassenci 



Jn jiiKOunt of afamou$ Gsorre in the Ulatid qfJiUi/iO' 

ro9j in the Egean Sea, by an Italian Traveller 
k T JT AVLNG been informed that in the island of And* 
X\l paros about two miles from Faros, a g^antc state 
ue was to be seen at the moilth of a cave rn, it was resolv- 
ed that we should pay it a visit In pursuance of this n* 
solve, we landed on the island, and after walking about fqur 
' mil OS ovcr.be autif ul pi ains ,.and sloping woodlands^ wc cam* 
to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most hoi3^id 
cavern, which wiih its gloom at Srstatruck ut-with terrorr ^ 
and almost repressed curiosity. . - . 

2. Recovering frona the first surprise, however, we en- 
tered boldly, and had not proceeded above twenty pacMj 
when the supposed statue of the giant presented itself to 
our view. We quickly perceived that what the ignorant 
native* had been terrified at as a giant, was nothing more 
than a sparry concretion, formed, by the water dropping^ 
from the roof of the cave, and by degrees hardenihg into a' 
" igure, that their fears had formed Into a monster. 

5. Incited by this extraordinary appearance we were in* 
duced to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in 
this subterraneous cavity. As we proceeded, new wonders 
offered themselves; the spars formed into trees and shrubs, 
presented a kind of grove of petrifeictions ; some wliite, 
*8ome>green, and all receding in due perspective*— f^ 
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These struck us witk the more amazement, as we krieir 
them to be mere productions of nature, who had in hei^ 
', playful moments, dressed the solitar}'^ scene, as if for her 
' own amusement. 

\ 4. But we had as yet seen only a few of the wonders of 

' the place; being introduced only into the portico of this 

i; amazing temple. In one comer of this half-illuminated 

' recess, there appeared an opening of about three feet wide 

; which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and one of 

the natives assured us it contained nothing more tliana re- 

I serroir of water. Upon this we made an experiment, by 

^ throwing down some stones, which rumbling down the 

sides of the descent for some time, the sound seemed at 

last quashed in a bed of water. In order, however, to be 

. inpre certain, we sent in a Levantine mariner, who, by the 

promise of a good reward, with a . fiambeau in his handy 

ventured into this narrow aperture. 

5. In about fifteen minutes he returned bringing som* 
beautiful pieces of white spar, which art could neither im- 
itate nor equal. Upon being informed by him that the 
place was full of these beautiful incrustations, I ventured 
to accompany the mariner into the opening, about fifty pa- 
ces, anxiously ^d cautiously descending by a steep and 
dangerous way. 

: 6., Finding, however, that he came to a precipice which 
' led into, a spacious amphitheatre, if I may so call it, still 
deeper than any other part, we returned, and being fur- 
nished with a ladder, flambeaus, and other things to ex- 
' pedite our descent, our whole company, man by man, venr^ 
tured into the same opening, and descending one after an- 
©ther, we at last saw ourselves all together in the most 
magnificent part of the cavern. 

7. Our candles being now all lighted, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye^e pre- 
sented with a more splendid .scene. The roof was all 
hung with glittering icicles, transparent as gltss, yet sol- 
lid as marble. The eye couW scarce reach the lofty and 

noble ceiling; the sides were regularly formed with 
. »pars ; and the whole represented a magnificent theatre, 
illuminated with an immense profusion of lights.' 

8, The floor consisted of solid marble ; and in several 
• places magnificent columns, thrones, altars atid other ob- 
jects appeared, as if nature had intended to mock the cw^ 
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riosities of art. Our voices, upon speaking or singings 
were redoubled to a thundering loudness ; and upon the 
firing of a gun, the noise and reverberations were almost 
deafening. 

9. In the midst of this grand and picturesque scenery, ', 
rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, which, in some , 
measure, resembled analtar,- froiii which taking the hint, 
we caused mass to be celebrated* The beautiful colunjns ' 
that shot up round the altar, appeared like candlestick*; . 
and many other natural objects represented the customarj \ 
ornaments of this sacrament* 

10. Below this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
cavern down which I ventured with my guide^nd descend- 
ed by means af a rope^ about fifty paces. Here I founda 
small spot of level earth, consisting of soft clay, yielding j 
to pressure, and in which I thrust a stick to abou t the depth j 
of six feet. In this, however, as in the apartment above, j 
were formed numbers of the most elegant chrystals, on« 1 
of which resembled a table. j 

11. Upon our leaving this cavern we discovered. an in- j 
scription in Greek upon a rock at the mouth, but so far ob- 4 
literated by time as not to be legible. It seemed to import - 
that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander had visited J 
this place ; but whether he had penetrated into the depth ' 
of the cavern we could not collect from the inscription. 

Extraordinary Bells in Russia. 

1. fTpHE Russians have a great fondness for bells of an 1 

X enormous size, and distinguish the sanctity of dif- ' 
ferent days, by the different peals or manner of ringing ' 
them; These bells are hung in belfreys, detached from 
the churches; and do not swing like other bells but are fix- 
ed iromoveably to beams, and rung by a rope tied to th»^ 
clapper, and pulled sideways. 

2. One of these bells, in the tower of St. John's churchy 
weighs one hundred and twenty-seven thousand pounds, oc 
more than sixtjr- three ton s. It is deemed a meritorious act 
of religion to present a church with a bell, and the piety 
of the donor is estimated by the size of the present. 

3. The Emperor Boris gave to the Cathedral of Mos- ' 
cow, a bell weighing two hundred and eighty -eight thou- 
sand pounds, or an hundred and forty-four tons. The Km- \ 
jpress Aon, determining not to be surpassed in this kiisd e£ ; 
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pctyy procured a bell to be cast, which weighed four hns- 

dred and thirty -two thousand pounds, or two hundred and 

flxteen tons. 

\ 4, This bell was nineteen feet long^, and its circumfer- 

j, CBce at the large end twenty-one yards and eleven inches. 

Its greatest thickness was twcnty-J hrec inches. The beam 

i supporting this enormous bell being burnt by accident, it 

fell, and a fragment was broke out, which left an aperture 

sofiiciently large to admit two men abreast, without stoop- 






The Villa of Prince Zartoriski, in Poland, trox 

. Coxe's Travels. 
l.nnHE Villa of prince Zartoriski is about three milei 
X from Warsaw, in the midst of a forest. The.' sit- 
uation is almost a level, with here and there a gentle slope, 
which aiFords an agreeable variety. A river runs through 
the grounds, which are laid out in the English manner, 
with a beautiful intermixture of lawn and wood. Walks 
are cut through the wood, and carried along the side of 
the water. 

2. The house which stands upon a gentle rise, has the 
ippearance of a cottage, constructed iike those of the peas- 
tnts, with trunks of trees piled upon each other and thatch- 
ed with straw. Beside the principal building, occupied 
by the prince and princess, there are separate cottages for 
the children ajpid attendants, each of which has its inclo- 
Bures and small garden. The whole group appears lik« 
a village of scattered huta» 

3. Other buildings such as summer houses, pavilions, 
«id rustic sheds, are dispersed over the gix)unds, and the 
■tables are constructed in the form of a half demolished 
amphitheatre. Several romantic bridges, rudely compo- 
sed of the trunks and bent branches of trees, contributed 
to diversify the rustic scenery. 

4. Upon our arrival, we repaired to the principal cottage, 
where the princess was ready to receive us. We expect- 
ed to find the inside furnished in the simple style of a 
peasant's hovel f but were surprised to see every species 
»f elegant magnificence, which riches and taste could col- 
ic ;. 

. All the apartments are decorated in the most costly 
« 'oer ; but the splendor of the bath room was peculiarly * 



ittriking. The* sides arc covered from top to bottom, with 
small square pieces of the finest Dresden China, each or- 
namented with an elegant sprig, and the border and ceiling 
are painted with beautiful festoon's. 

6. After.we had surveyed all the apartments, we procee- 
ded to an enclosure near the house, surrounded with large 
blocks of granite heaped one upon another, and fallen tree^ 
placed in the most natural picturesque shapes. From 
thence we repaired to the several cottages occupied by the 
children, each of which is fitted up in a different style, bat 
all with equal elegance — the whole exhibiting a striking 
conitrast of simplicity and magnificence. 

7. We next walked round the gardens, which are hatod- 
,somely laid out. We then repaired to a Turkish tent g! 
rich and curious workmanship, pitched in a beautiful retir- 
ed field near the stables. This tent belonged to the Grand 
Vizier, and was taken in the late war between the Russians 
and Turks. Under it was a settee and a carpet spread 
upon the ground. 

«. Here we stdd conversing until the dusk of the eve- 
ning, when the princess led us through tlic house to a small 
spot of rising ground, where we were suddenly struck with 
a most^splendid illumination. A rustic bridge consisting 
of a single arch over" a broad piece of watey was studded 
with several thousand lamps of different colors. 

9 . The reflection of this illuminated bridge upon the wa- 
ter, was so strong as to deceive the eye, and gave to the 
whole the appearance of a brilliant circle suspended in the 
air. The effect wa«^ splendid beyond description, and 
greatly heightened by the gloom of the forest in the back 
ground. While we were admiring this delightful scene, 
a band of tnusic struck up at a little distance, and amused 
us with an excellent concert. 

10. We were led from this enchanting spot across th(? 
illuminated bridge to a thatched pavilion, open at the sides 
and supported by pill?irs, ornamented with garlands and 
twisted festoons of flowers. We found within a cold colla- 
tion, and sat down to a table covered with all sorts of delica' 
cies, with the most costly wines and every species of fruit 
which nature and art could furnish. 

U. The evening was pleasant, the scenery delightful, 
the fare delicious, and the company in fine spirits ; for 
who could be otherwise, when every circumstance Vhich 



Ihe ta>te and ingonuitx of our fair hostess could invent> 
conspired to heighten the entertainment. 
. 12. The collation bein g ended, we rose fi'om table, whick 
I concluded to be the close of the entertainment, but was 
agreeably disappointed;. the gardens wei*e suddenly illu- 
minated^ we ranged about as fancy dictated, and .wer« 
gratifiecl with the sound of wind instruraents, played by» 
persons dispersed in different parts of the garden. 

13. Repassing the bridge, we ret«imed to the cottage^ 
when the two eldest -daughters of the princess, in Grecian 
dresses of a most elegant simplicity, performed a Polish 
and a Cossac dance; die former serious and gracefu ,tho 
latter comic and lively* The eldest son, then eight years 
of age, danced a hornpipe with wonderful agility, ^nd af- 
terwards a dance in the manner of the Polish peasants 
with much humor* ■ 

14. It w^ BOW past two in the morning; we seemed as 
^ we could stay forcTer, but as there must be an end of 
all sublunary joysjwe took our leave, expressing our grat- 
itude in language unequal to our feelings. I am satisfied^ 
tliat it seldoms j^ls to the lot of any persop, twice in his 
Mfe^ to partake ^ such a pleasing entertainment. 

Source or th* Danube. 

THE Danube, one of the largest rivers in Europe, has 
its source in the court yard of a palace belonging to 
the prince of Furstenberg in Swabia. it proceeds from 
some small springs bubbUn^ from the ground, aaid form** 
ing a bason of clear water about thirty feet square, from 
which issues a little brook which is the Danube. Contin- 
ually augmented by additional streams from the mountains 
of Switzerland, it swells to a mighty river, on which ships 
of war may sail, and fleets engage in battle* It pours its 
waters into the Euxine sea. 

- Pall or Th» RnivE. 

l-fTIHE Rhine has its source among the Alps, in the 

* X country of the Grisons. Lau^fen^ is a cataract 
where the water tumbles over a rock and &Us perpendic- 
ularly abo^t sixty feet. A scaffolding is erected within the 
▼ery spray of the fall, where the traveller may view this in- 
teresting scene. A seaNof foam rushing down the prerf- 
{nce-^a ckmd of sprs/ rising andspreadin^ to a distaDco-*^' 
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the roar of the tuiribling waters and the magnificeiK^e x/l 
the scenery surpass the powers of descrlptioiu 

2. On one side of the river is the castle of Lauffen, upoQ 
the edge of the precipice and projecting over the river; 
near it is a chui:^h and some cottages;^ a cluster of rustic 
dwellings near the fall ; in the back ground, rocks clothe4 
with vines or tufted with hanging wood j a beautiful haxn-? 
let upon the summit, skirted with trees ; the body of wa-* 
ter which seems to rush j&on) the bottom of the rocks j 
two crags lifting their heads from the midst of the cat^ 
aract, their tops ^sprinkled witli shrubs, and^ resting secure 
on their base, mocking the force of the raging current.^ 
Such are the objects which add beauty and grandeur to 
this stupendous scene^ 

Lake or Constance. . 
l.fTlHE Lake called Constance, is one of the bounda-^ 
jL ri^s between Germany and Switzerland ; fifteen 
leagues in length, and six in breadth. It has an oval foroiy 
its waters of a greenish hue, and its borders consist of gen- 
tly rising hills. It is deeper in summer, than in winter, 
being swelled by streams from the melting snow of the 
Alps. It abounds with fish^ and especially with a large 
species of trout larger than a salmon, of a deep blue color 
on the back and sii^e,. and beneath of a silvery white. In 
spring and summer> the flesh is of a fine red color, and 
▼ery delicate food, 

2. Near this Lake is the town of Constance^in which is 
gtill seen the room in which sat thexouncil which condem- 
ned to the stake, John Huss, the reformer. Here is also 
the dungeon in which he was imprisoned, and the stone to 
* which he was chained. But reason has triumphed aver 
bigotry, aiD4 this plaee is^now the seat of freedom and lib* 
erality. 

y Bridge OF Shajthaxisbn. 

THE Rhine at Shaffhausen is rapid, and had destrpyecl^ 
several stone bridges of the firmest construction. 
A carpenter of App^nzel offered to throw a bridge of a 
single arch over the river, which is near four hundred feet 
\vi3e. The magistrates however, would not permit the 
attempt, but required that it should consist of two archesi 
with a pier iti'ttie mifldle. The architect obeyed, but conr 
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Wtfttdted the bridge in such a manner as to render it un- 
certain, whether the pier aids in supporting the bridge*— 
His descendants say that it does not ; but more probiedjly 
it does* 

2. This is a hanging bridge of two arches; one of a 
hundred andninety feet chord the other of a hundred and^ 
seventy two feet. The rppid is not over the arches but 6ifi 
& horizontal line^ suspended from the timbers above. The 
bridge trembles under the feetof thetr££veller,but has stood 
a great number of year& aud sustains the heaviest loads. 

Model of SwrTz£RtAND\ 
1. AN ENEHAL PFIFFER, a native of Lucerh, ha# 

VX formed a model of the most mountainous parU 
t}{ Switzerland, representing in miniature all the moun- 
tains, iiills, valleys, lakes, rivers, ro^ds, cottages and the 
like. The composition is a mixture of clay, lime, char-' 
eoal, a little pitch and a thin coat of wax. It is painted 
so as to repre sent every object as it exists in nature. Even 
the different sorts of trees arc distinguished, as well as the 
stratiims of rocks, which have becn^ shaped on the spot 
and composed of granke, gravel, calcareous stone or such 
other substances as composes the reatnloun tains. 

2, Thi^ model ccmtains one hutidred and forty two com^ 
partments, of different forms and sizes, all numbered, and 
they may be taken apart and put together with as much 
ease as a dissected map, used by children i^ learning ge- 
ography. It comprehends a space of about Bfty live milea 
by thirty three. The dimensions of the model arei twen- 
ty feet by twerlve ; each foot of the mbdel representing 
about two miles and a quarter of territory. An inch of el- 
evation in the model represents about nine hundred feet 
of elevation in a mountain, and the highest point of the 
model is about ten inches, representing mountains of nino- • 
thousand feet high, above the level of the lake of Lucer|i 
which is the central object. - 

* o. The General began this curious work at the age of 
fifty and was employed niost of his time till seventy, in 
completing it. To make it perfect, he vbited every place 
which he meant to represent, obtaining an accurate knowU 
edge of every object, and laying down every part in e:^act 
proportion* Being suispeetcd as a spy, he was obliged itt 
Kpme of the cantons, to work l^ moonlight to avoid ibM i 



ifoHcc of the pea9fthtiy. Whcti obliged to ftseend raottir 
tains where no provi$ion could be procured,. he used to 
drive a few goats, along and subsist on their milk. In this 
manner, with immense industry, patience arid skill he fif 
nally brought his niodel to be an exact representation of 
nature. ^ -;-•♦•— ^ 

Singular State of- PRtJ^pERTT. > 

ON apronaontory extending from the western shore of 
the Lake Zug, the property of the soil belongs to ths 
canton of Lucern, the timber to Zug, aadthe leaves of the 
trees to Shwitz^ • 

Happy condition or SociETTf 

ON the road that runs along the valley of Afuotta in 
Sli witz, there are several ranges of shops filled witW 
goods, the prices of Which ai?e marked* The owners do 
not attend these shoj)*?, but leave them op^n ; and whea 
any person wauts an article^ he takes it and leayes th« 
price on the counter. In the evening the owner visits his 
shop^ and takes Ivis inon:ey. Such an instance of moral 
rectitude in a societyj and of confidence beween men is 
probably without a parallel in the hbtory of natioE^s. 

Account of aSi^ltmine in Pola;Nd, from CoxeV 

Travels. 
I. TN Welitska a village about eight miles. from Ci'^cow*, 
Xin Poland,, is a celebrated mine sunk in a solid bed of 
, j^lt. It is at the northern extremity of a spur of the Car- 
patliian mountains. 

a. *^ Having fastened hamtnoes to a large rope, which i« 
used to draw up salt we seated ourselves in a convenient 
manner and were let down gently without any apprehen- 
sion of danger about one hundred and sixty yards below 
the first layer of salt. 

3. Quitting our hammocs we passed along a gradual 
descent, in some parts of which were broad passages or 
galleries capable of admitting several carriages abreast; 
In other parts we descended by steps cut in the solid sb\% 
which had the grandeur and commodiousncss of the staiv^ 
Qase o^ a palace. 

4. Each of us carried a light, and several guides prece- 
ded Vfcs with lamps, whose light shining upon the glitter- 
iog sides of th^ mine, was ex.tremcly beautiful } Jut di4 
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not cast that luminous splendor, whidi some writers have 
. conipared to the lustre pf precious stones. 

5. The salt dug from this mine is of an iron gfey color ; 
"when pounded, it is of a dirty ash color, like' what we call 
"brown salt. Its quality improves in proportion to the 
depth of the mine, To^vards the sides and surface, it is 
mixed with earthy or stpny particles ; lower down it is 
said to be perfectly pure; but probably is not so, for it 
lias less strength than common sea salt.. 

6. Being almost as hard as stone, this salt is hewed 
with pick-axes and hatchets into large blocks, 'many of 
which weigh six or seven "hundred pounds; These are 
raised by a windlass ; but smaller pieces are carried up by 
horses along a winding gallery, which reaches to the sur- 
face of the earth. 

7. Besides gray salt the miners sometimes find smalt 
cubes of white salt as transparent as crystal, but not in any 
considerable quantity, ' They sometimes also dig up 
pieces of coal and petrified wDod inclosed in this mass of 
salt.. 

8; The mine already extends to the depth of seven hun- 
di«d and fifty feet. li is more than eleven hundred feel 
in bredth, and nearly a mile in length* This body of fos- 
sil salt is supposed to branch out in various directions^ 
but its extent is not ascertainable. 

9. The greatest curiosity in this mine is, several chap- 
els formed in the bosom of this immense body of salt. — 
One of these is thirty, feet long and twenty -five broad ; 
the altar, the crucifix, the ornaments of the church, and 
the statues of several saints, are carved out of solid salt, 
and here mass is said on certain days in the yeai'« 

!•. Many of the excavations or chambers are of an im- 
ntense size ; some are supported by. timber ; others by 
yast pillars of salt left standing for tliis purpose ; and some 
are left unsupported: One of these I judged to be eighty 
feet high, and it was solon^ as to appear, in the subterra^ 
. neous gloom, without limits; ' 

11. The vast size of these chambers, with the spacious 
passages or galleries, together with the clmpels, and a few 
sheds for horses, which ai^e foddered below, probably gave 
rise to the accounts of some .travellers, that this mine con- 
tains villages inhabited by colonies of miner* who never 
»ee the light. But there i^ no truth ith these accounts.^^* 
L3 



The miners remain below not more than eight hoarS) and; 
are then relieved by others. 

12. This mine is as dry as an apartment above the earth. 
' We observed only one small spring of water running thro* 

the salt. There is certain evidence that this mine has been^ 
worked more than six hundred years, and ho^ much lon- 
ger is not known. 

13. Formerly the kings of Poland, derived from it an 
annual revenue of more than three m'illions of florins.— 
But wlfieri' Poland was dismembered, this mine fell to the 
Emperor, whose commissioners, by raising the price, Igst 
a great part of the market for salt, Which could be impor- 
ted by the Vistula and sold at a lower price* 

14. Such a mass of rock salt is a'stupenduous pheneme- 
non in the structure of this globe. But similar masses ci 
solid salt are found in every quarter of the earth, either in» 
beds beneath the ^urEice, or in mountains. A mountain 
of this fciiid in Spain is five hundred feet high, and several 
leagues in circuit. The like are found in Asia and Aifrica. 

15. Similar masses of salt are found in Anaerica, im- 
pregnating numerous springs of water, as at Onondaga, 
in Kentucky and Lguisiana* And as these'beds of sajt are 
usually at a greit distance from the sea, they evince the 
wisdom of the Creator, who seems to have intended these 
inexhaustible magazines of a necessary article, to accom- 
modate t^^e inhabitants of the globe wh6/ cannot be sup- 
plied wi^ it by means of navigation. 

Market for movable houses in Ru&sia. 
1. A MONG the curiosities of Moscow, is the market 
jCL for the sale of houses; This is held in a large 
open space, in one of the suburbs, and exhibits a great va- 
riety of rtfac/ymarfe /toa«^*,thickly strewed upon the ground. 

2. The purchased who wants a dwellings repairs to this 
spot, mentions the number of rooms which' he requires, 
examines the different timbers, which are numbered, arid 
bargains for the frame which suits him. The house i* 
sometimes paid for on the spot, and taken away by the pnr- 
chasev: and sorpeiimes the vender contracts to transport 
and erect the frame on the spot where it is designed to 
stand. 

3. It may appear incredible, that a dwelling house may 
be thus bought, removed, raised and inhabited, within the 
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Space of a week 5 but we shall conceive it practicable, bf 
considering that these ready made houses are, in gcneral,^ 
merely trunks of trees mortised and tenoned together at 
the extremities, so that they are easily taken apart, and 
transported from place to place. 

4. This summary mode of building is not peculiar, tof 
the meaner hovels, but wooden edifices of large dimen- 
sions and handsome appearance are occasionally formed in 
Russia, with incredible expedition* An addition to a pal- 
ace for the Empress, containing a magnificent suit of ap- 
artments, was begun and finished in six weeks. At her 

.> majesty^s departure, the materials were taken apart,and re* 
conatfucted into a sort of imperial villa, near Moscow. 

Description of the glaciers in Switzerland. 

I I. FTIHE Alps, which are the highest mountains in Eu- 
X rope, rise to twelve and fifteen thousand feet above 
the level of the ocean. . The highest peaks are therefore 
in the region of perpetual frost, where the rays of the sun 
never dissolve the ice and snow, even in the midst of sum- 
mer. The most elevated summits are forever clothed 
with a body of snow, or a mixture of. snow, hail and ice. 

5. On the vast tops of less elevated mountains, are ex- 
tensive valleys or hollows, which are filled with compact 
snow and ice, which are called glaceirs, or fields of ice. 
Some of these rest on the declivities, being formed by 
masses of snow precipitated from the steeper cliffs above, 
and, sliding down, till their progress is inlerruptedby rocks* 
In some instances these snow slips are precipitated so sud- 
denly, as to overwhelm the cottages below, and bury mea 
and cattle in promiscuous ruin. 

3:. In other cases, these fields of ice rest on valleys or on 
level earth, forming vast plains of solid ice, from one hun* 
dred to five hundred feet in depth, and many miles in 
length and bredth. Over these the traveller may pass in 
safety. But on the declivities the ice is thrown into steep 
precipices, or parted by fissures which form chasms of a 

t hideous depth, which render a passage difiBicult and ex* 
tremely dangerous. The unwary traveller who slides in- 
to one of these is lost beyond recoveiy. 

*• 4. The borders o£ the glacier of Montanvert are mostly 
skirted with trees towards its base^a vast arch of ice rise» 
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fn near a hundred feef ; under which rushes the river Ai> 
Teron with considerable force. From the appearance of 
the firs near this glacier, it is evident that this body of ice 
sometimes increases, pushing forward and prostrating the- 
jtrees : then is diminished in a course of time, and young 
trees spring up on the ground from which it has retired. 

5.' The ice and snow which are in the iower regions of 
the mountains, are subject to be dissolved by the heat of 
summer^ and in some cases are seen^ fields of corn grow- 
ing within a few yards of a glacier. These masses of 
ice, all resting on earth which is of its natural tempera- 
ture, and warmer than frost, are perpetually, tho slowly 
dissolvings and thus furnish perennial springs and streams.. 
On the Alps spring four of the largest rivers in Europe, 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube and the po, which roll 
their waters to the Atlantici.the Mediterranean andthr 
Euxine.- 

S TUP KM no ITS Buinax of osiers IK Peru, motf' 

Garcxllasso. 

1*TT|^7HEN the. Spaniards irst landed in Peru, thcf 

VV found the people considerably advanced in the 
arts of civilized life. Yjet the use of iron was not known,,- 
but instead of it, the natives used tools-made of copper; 
and instead of nails, cords were used to bind timbers to- 
gether, . In this state of their knowledge, the celebrated 
Inca or prince who introduced many impix>vements and 
much order among the Peruvians, invented and executed \ 
a bridge of osiers over the river Apurimacj which is two ' 
hundred paces^ or about six hundred feet wide/ 
^ 3. IfV constructing this bridge, a twist of three- pliant 
twigs ^f. osier was first formed, to which was added a 
twist of. nine twigs, and three of these were twisted into 
one rope of a length sufficient to stretch across the river. 
By means of a lioat or by swimming, some persons cross- 
ed the river, carrying a line to which was fastened the 
great rope, and by which they hauled the end of it to the 
other side of the river, where it was made fast to a rock. 

3. To 'secure the ends of this immense band, it "w^a* 
fastened to one end of a huge rock in its natural statp.j— 
At the other end, the Peruvians were under the necessity 
of hewing a column out of a solid rock. These rocks 
were perforated, and the rope let into the h^les, attdmai© 
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feist to beams on the other aide. The better to secure thes^ 
abutments, a thick wall of stone was raised again&t them* 
4. Three ci these osier ropes foriited the foundation of 
the bridge, and two others were used, one On each side, as 
a railing or walL The floor of this bridge, which was six 
feet wide,, was €>rmed of boards laid across the principal 
ropes, with battens or cleats to prevent horses from sUp- 
picg. This, bridge of astonishing art and workmanship^ 
was so useful, as to be kept ki repair by a tax on the 
neighboring provinces, and continued for a long period of 
time, Until after the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards. 

Stoxt of SERHAMe, waro was cast oir a dessr> 

ISLANP, from GaRCILLASSO. 

1. TN the voyage of a Spanish fleet to America, a ship 
JL foundered in the gu4f of Mexico, and one of the 
men named Serrana saved his life by swimming to an isl- 
and, which still bears bis name. This island is a barren 
sand, without water, wood, plants or stones. On this dis« 
mal spot he was compelled to^ find subsbtence^ or submit 
to pensh by hunger. 

3« Serrano's ingenuity soon found the means of sustain*, 
ing life.^ On the shore he found cockles, shrimps, and 
other sea animal^ which he at first eat raw, £6r he had no* 
fire* . He then caught turtles by timing them on their 
backs ; and cutting their flesh into slices, he dried it iti 
the heat of the sun } using the blood for drink, until ha 
could procure fresh water, which he did by saving tha 
falling rain in the shells of sea animals* 

3. His next object was ta obtain fire^ ssid was a bnsi« 
^ejss of immense difficulty, fi>r want of iron or flint.— 
There was not a stofte on the island, but by diving in va- 
rious places, he at length found two large pebbles, which 
lie brought to aa edge by rubbing. He then scraped soma 
threads of his shirtlnto lint, and with the stones he struck 
fire, which he enkindled with dry sea weed and some 

^-fragments of ships which had been <kiven ashqr^ The 
fire be preserved by carefully sheltering it from the rain. 
But siill he was without a shed for himself,. and exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun, he was often oblige jl to 
seek relief by plunging in the water. 

4. In this wretched state heiived three y^ars, in wWcK 
time he Celt the anguish of seeing several ships pass ^ 



klaoid) without bein^ able to let them -know hts distress.— ^ 
At length another mati wa* shipwrecked near the island^ 
and 9aved has life by swknming to land in the niglit.— r 
What was the astbuishment of the^ men at meetings ! 
Serrano was covered, with hair like a b^st— his fi^ure^ 
was frightful, and he was . f righened himself at the sight 
of \i human beings But the use of speech dispelled their' 
fears, brought them, together, and they eiabraced each , 
other with sighs and lamentations*- ^ " 

5, in this hopeless, condition^ these partners in com -^ 
jnon misery, formed an agreement to divide the labor of 
procuring subsistence; eaoh taking Jiis turn or a certaia 
^art of the ser vie e» Yet who will believe the fact I Th ese 
hopeless wretches, who had every possible need of tnur 
tua) aid and comfort, and stood as it were upon the brink^ 
©f the grave, could not live together in peace and amity !- 
O -man, liow frail thy nature I bow feeble the powers of' 
thy mind I how little canst thou rely oa the strength of 
reason, or the goodness of thy principles I ^ 
. 6. Yes, it is too true; tw^ men, solitary and forlomr 
soon found little jealousies disturbing their harmony, and 
they were upon the point of fighting ! Let this fact teacfr 
vs how little of our peace and security depedds on re^apn^ 
and how OTwcA oa religian and go-uemmeM I Mutual hatred 
and resentment parted these forlorn wretches, atid for a 
time they sepai^ted. At length their wants impelled 
them, to a reconciliation, ahd taught by neeessity to valu#' 
the advantages of society, they lived together in friend* 
ahip. / \ -^ ■ ' 

7, Four long ywrs were these outcasts doom e4 to pick, 
up a scanty living on this barr^ spot, when a ship dis- 
c^overed them by a smoke, and came to their relief. The 
last <wh& was shipwrecked died on his voyage to Spain ; 
but Serrano lived to teach his^ native countty^ Covered 
as he was with hair, he refused to be shaved dlL he bad 
travelled to Germany where the Emperor resided, and had 
exhibitjf^d himself to his prince in his savage dress. Here 
he recounted his adventures to the Emperor, and received 
fcorti him a libeml pension. He dien suffered himself to 
be shaved; but retuming to America to enjoy bis pension^ 
ke soon died at Panama* 
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Bull Fights in Spain. 
I. A MOKG the remains of barbarisin in Etirope Is the 
X\. piticticcf of fighting biills for public amusement. 
On certain days, a. sort of theater is erected in the open 
air, with seats and l^oxes for theLaccommodation of a great 
multitude of spectators, arranged round a spacious plain 
; where the aombat is to be exhibited. The bulls intended 
foF the combat are selected and fed for the purpose, as 
^horses are for the races in this country. 
\ 5, When the time of exhibition has arrived, the cham- 
pions who are to engage the bulls, firA appear, and walk in 
\A kind of procession round the square; then two officers 
Ton horseback dressed in wigs and black robes, gravely ad* 
^ vance to the president of the combat to ask for an order 
to begin, and liie signal is immediately given. 

5. A bull is suddenly turned out of an enclosure, and 

.received with loud acclamations, by the populace. At 

first he is attacked by the horsemen, dressed in th« ancient 

Spanish manner, and armed with lances. With these 

they wound and prov^^e him— ^he sometimes attempts to 

escape — ^the horsemen pursue and goad him, till growiii 

i furious, he returns and fiercely repels their attackis, 

f 4t. When the bull flies or falls withc^ut much opposition, 

I &e is hissed like a bad player oa a stage; when he boldly 

\ relums the charge^ and threat^na^ the horse or his rkler 

with instant death, the spectatoi*s redouble their shouts.— 

The utmost joy is expressed when the enraged animal 

gores a horse and compels his rider to seek safety by flight. 

5. Sometimes great dogs are let loose upon the built 
these dogs sieze him by the neck and ears; the angry bull 
makes at them with fury, and with his horns throws his 
enemies yelping, in the air; they fall stunned and lacera- 
ted but quickly return to tlie charge, and often lay the 
huge bull bellowing on the ground. If he {Irishes igno- 
bly he is /hissed as a po«^rd. If he sustains the combat 
with courage, when he falls, he falls covered with glory ^ 
and the air resounds with his praises* • 

6. When the bull has'the good"^fortune to gore a Horse 
and dismount the rider, he will^often pursue him, and im- 
pelied by rage, will l^ap overthe fence among the specta- 
tors. Then terrible is the alarm, and to avoid his fuiy, 
crouds rush on crouds, and pressing to places of safety, 
trample great numbers under their feet. 
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7. If the champion does not succeed in IcilUng hl& hft^ 
4agonifit^ the poor animal, after being tormented to the sat* 
isuiction of the spectators, is slain by a person appointed 
ibr the pu rpose. C ^uel as this diversioii is^ it is one of the 
most popular ci^tertainments in Spain. Ttie days are ap» 
pointed^ and the names of the convbatants are annonneed 
previously in the public prints^ in the jnaimer the English 
advertise the horses wliich are to run for a purse or plate,- 
On each day, six bulls sacrificed constitute the entertain* 
ment of the morning, and twelve that of the afternoon. . 

The manneh of rEEniNG she»p m Spajw. 
tt.jg* PAIN has always been celebrated for the tempent- 
l5 ture of its climate, and for rearing some of the best 
«ninials of particnlar species. Among these are its sheep^. 
^iivhose wool is the finest of any that is known, and forms 
9i considerable part of the materials c^the best French and 
English broadcloths. / 

2. But the manner of SFubsistitig the sheep, is a sdU 
greater singuladt^. The sheep are owned by a few great 
propiietors, and« great company, called the Mesta, com- 
posed of the grandees, Tvho have particular privileges.*^ 
Some of the sheep are kept in stationary flocks-— but some 
jnillions of them are driven every autumn from the moun- 
tainous regions of Old Castile, to winter on the ix^ore tem- 
perate plains of Andalusia and Estramadura. ^ 

3. The number of sheep there driven is from three to 
five millions ; and it is remarkable that the owners have 
the fight of pasturage for these sheep, on every common 
upon the road, to the distance of ninety varas, or about two 
hundred and forty feet from the highway. Spain fee^ 
from twelve to fifteen millions of aheep, including travel- 
ling and stationary flocks, each of which produces about 
five pounds ef wool on an avera^^e. But a considerable 
part of this wool instead of giving employment to her 
own people, is exported to France and England. 



JRemarkable instance of FAsrijiGy/rom the PMlo^ofihtcat 

TranaacUoriB* 
1, TN Scotland about forty years ago, lived a woman in 
X Rosshire, w)io subsisted many years almost wholly 
Without food. When fifteen ycsrs of age,-she had an ep- 
ileptic fit— and after an interVal of four fears of health, a 
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second fit of long duration, which occasioned a fever that 
lasted for several weeks, and deprived her of the use of 
hcf eyelids. 

2. She continued in tolerable health for some years, and 
then had another fit, which was succeeded by it fever.— 
Before her recovery, she stole out of the house and bound 
some sheaves of com in a field, which occasioned an indis- 
pK)sition,thatconfiiied her to her bed for five years. During 
tlus time she seldom sproke, and took scarcely food enough 
to sustain an infant, and this not without compulsion. 

3. At last she refused every kind of food or drink — her 
jaw was locked, so that her father could only open her 
mouth a little, to inject a little water or gruel, and this she 
appeared not to swallow. At one time they gave her a 
Kttle water from a medicinal spring, which seemed to re- 
vive her, and she spoke intelligibly, calling for more wa- 
ter, which was given her. 

4. She spoke no more intelligibly for a year, and con- 
tinued without drink or food— when making some signs^ 
Tier sister forced her teeth apart, and she drank a pint of 
water. She then spoke, and on being asked why s-he did 
not make signs for what she wanted, she replied, " Why; 
should I, when I have no desire ?'* It was now supposed 
she had regained the use of speech, but she soon becamo 
silent again. : 

5. She now continued speechless, and without food or 
drink for four years — attempts were made to force some 
liquid into her mouth but it ran out again, and nothing like 
swaHowing could be perceived. Notwithstanding thi* 
want of food,^ she was not greatly emaciated; she slept 
much, and in sleep was quiet; but when awake made a 
constant whimpering like an infant, and appeared to have 
her senses. > 

6. At length she began to recover, and took a littld fco:rl 
and drink ; wheit her parents returning one day from their 
labors in the field, were surprised to find her setting on 
her hams, at her mother's wheel, spinning, fa this con^ 
dition she took a little food in this manner — she bjrokc a 
piece of oatmeal cake in her hand, in small crumbs as per- 
sons would to feed chickens, and put these crumbs into 
an opening made by the loss, of two teeth, which had bscu 
fojrced out. In attempting to open her moutli. 

7. After her effort to spin, she became pale and cma- 

M . 
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elated in hei' whole body, and feer physician advised t*, 
keup her confined. In this state she continued for some 
years, taking a little food every day, but not without ex- 
treme reluctance and even cries. But to the astonishment 
of all who knew her, she slowly recovered, 

ANJruAL Flood in.the Nile. 
1. TNJEgypt there is no rain in summer, and the fertility 

. X of its lands depends on the floods in the celebrated 
Nile. This great river, which is nearly half a mile in 
width, has its sources in the .niountairisi. of Abyssinia, 
called mountains of the moon. The r'n^ of its waters is 
owing to the abundant rains, which fall annually in spring, 
within the tropics. 

3. The Nile begins to rise in Egypt about the middle 
of June or a few days later ; the plague, if ever so gen- 
eral and destructive, then ceases suddenly, and joy and 
health are diffused through Egypt, The water rises till 
September, then gradually subsides, and in October and 
November the ground is fit for sowing.. . Tf he whole rise 
of water, is from fourteen to eighteen cubits, 

3. Ais the overflowing of this river is esgential to the 
crops in Fgypt, and as the river must rise to about sixteen 
cuWts, to ovei'flow the cultivated grounds, it is a. law of 
Egypt that no tax or tHbiit,^ for the Grand Senior can be 
laid upon the people, unliess the water rises to that height. 
If the flood falls much short of that altitude, a famine fol- 
lows. If the water rises to eighteen cubits a scarcity is 
tlie consequence, as the ground is not dry in season for 
sowing. But this seldom happens. 

4. The great importance of the annual flood in the Nile> 
has rendered it necessary to ascertain precisely the rise of 
the water. Accordingly, on an island opposit to Cairo, 
is placed a niark, in which is a bason communicating with* 
the Nile. In this stands a pillar, caileAMikias which is a 
nilometer, on which ismarkedtheeiactnse of water every 
day After the water has risen six cubits, a cryeris cm- 
ployed to made proclamation daily of the rise of the water. 

5. When the river has swelled to sixteen cubits, as 
marked on t*)e nilometer, the people become liable to pay 
the public tax, as a good crop is insured. And then is 
performed the cerdmony of cutting the mbundof the great 
canal at Cairo, to let in the water. This is attended with 
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'much solemnity. The Bashaw gives the first stroke, ift 
presence of his. officers, and a crovd of spectators ; and 
the ceremony is accompanied with music, bonfices, illu- 
minations and every demonstration of joy. 

Present STATE OF Jerusalem. 
1 . rjlHE celebrated city of Jerusalem stands about thirty 
I, miles east of the Mediterranean, on a rocky moun- 
tain, with steep ascents on all sides, except on the north* 
It does not occupy the same ground, as the ancieirt city, for ^ 
the hill of Sion which used to be included, is now without 
the city, and mount Calvary, which was formerly without 
the city became so much reverenced after the crucifixion 
of our. Savior, as gradually to draw the inhabitants and pil- 
g^rims around it^ and it is now near the centre of the city. 

2, Jemsalcm was formerly much larger than at present. 
It is now about three miUs in circumference, inclosed with 
walls of no great stren gth, and having six gates. The pri- 
Tate buildings are j^oor, the streets narrow and crooked, 
and containing the ruins of ancient edifices. The wI>olv. is 
thinly inhabited, and it contains much uuoccupred grounds 

3. A Turkish officer resides in the city to collect a trib- 
ute, protect the pilgrims and preserve peace. Xxreat num- 
bers of pilgrims resort anpually to this city, to perform 
their devotions at the holy sepiilcher. This is upon moimt 
Calvary, where a church is erected for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims. The Litins have the exclusive rig;ht to 
say mass in the holy sepulcher, hut other christians have 
the privilege of entering it for their private devotions. 

4.-The sepulcher was forme rlir under ground, but tlie 
rock is hewed away at the sides so a« to leave the sepul- 
cher in the form of a little chapsl, above ground. It is a 
sort of grotto, htwn out of a solid rock, about eight feet 
square, and lined with white marble. The efntrance is by 
an opening of. three feet high and two feet wide. From 
regard to the sanctity of the place, every person who en-| 
ters must be barefoofcd. In this tomb, lamps are kept 
contiually burning^ On the outside, the chapel is sur- 
rounded by ten beautiful pill ars of white marble, adjoin- 
ing the wall and sustaining a comish. 

5. Jerusalem stands OH a rugged barren soil, remote from 
any seaport or great rbad^ and is almost destitute of water. 
The present inhabitants are estimated at about fourtfeen 
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thousand, christians, jews and mahometans- These sub- 
.^ist chiefly by the pilgrims, about fifteen hundred or two 
thousand of whom annually visit the holy city. This zeal 
to visit Jerusalem gave rise to the crusades in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, when the princes of Europe, with: 
millions of their subjects, travelled to that city, and nume- 
rous armies were employed to wrest it out of the hands of 
infidels ; by which some European kingdoms were great- 
ly impoverished. But pilgrimages from Europe have 
almosfceasedj and few are seen to visit this city but 
Greeks, Armenians and other Asiatics. 

6. The chief traffic of Jerusalum consists in the sale of 
beads, crosses, and sacred relics to' the pilgrims. . The . 
fabrication of these articles procures subsistence for the 
greatest part of the inhabitants. Men, women and chil- 
dren arc employed in carving and turning wbod and coral, 
or embroidering sUk, with pearls aqid gold and silver 
thread. The cpnvent of the holy land alone lays out fifty 
thousand piasters in these wares. These commodities,, 
rendered saleable by a superstitious veneration for relics, 
are exported to Turkey, Italy, Portugal and Spain. 

Temples in Jerusalem. 
1. fTtHE temple designed by David and finished by Sol- 
X omen, was one of the most magnificent buildings 
ever erected. It was not a single edifice, like a modern 
church, but a number of courts bonne c ted. ~ It stood on 
the top of mount Moriah, and made an exact square of 
eight hundred cubits, about fourteen hundred and sixty 
feet on each side, and fronting the four cardinal points. 

2. To secure tli^ walls of this immense structure, it 
was necessary to begin the foundation at the bottom of the 
mountaii?} so that the walls were above six hundred feet 
high. The stones were of the largest sizes, and so mor- 
tised into each otherthat the joints could not be seen, and 
. so wedged into the rocks, as to be immovable. The whole 
was surrounded with a battlement of five feet thickness, in 
which wer6 windows formed with gold wire. Immedi- 
lately within this, was a terrace walk of ninety feet width, 
into which strangers were permitted to enter, and here was- 
a sort of exchange or place for buying 'and selling. 

3. The temple, properly so called, was about a hundred 
aifd fifty feet in length, and a hundred in bredth, Thi» 
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oonsisted of three piarls, the porch, the sanctuary, and the 
Ikolj of holies. Over the porch was a tower a hundred 
and twenty cubits high. The sanctuary or nave 6f the 
temple contained the aitar of iacence and the table of she w- 
bread ; the hply of holies, a square of twenty cubits, con- 
tained the ark of the coveneht, in which were the two table* 
of stone on which were engraved the ten commandments. 
4, This vast edifice which employed one hundred and 
eighty thousand men for seven years in its* construction, , 
•was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, four hundred and twen- 
ty four years after it was built After the seventy years of 
captivity, the Jews returned and built a second temple j 
but inferior to the first in magnificence.. This was des- 
troyed when the xity was tal^n by Titus and the Jew* 
ceased to be a nation^ 

Mount SiK^r. 
I. A T the extremity of the valley of Faran, in Arabiey 
Xjl is a range of mountains, called by the Arabians, 
Cribbel Mousa, the mountains of Moses. One eminence 
is called Taralna^ and is supposed to be the Sinai of the 
scripturev About seven miles from the foot of this moun» 
tain stands the convent of St. Catherine, an edifice of ahun- 
dred and twenty feet in lengtji^and nearly square. The 
whole is of hewn stone- 

2. In front stands a smaH buildingvin which is the on- 
ly gate of the convent, which is always shut, except when 
the bishopttis present.. At other times, whatever is intro- 
duced, whether perscHis^or provisions, is raised to the roof 
HI a basket by a* pulley. Yet the Arabs say the monks en- 
ter by a subterranean passage. Before the c<mvent is a 
large garden. 

3. No stranger is permitted' to ent^r without permission 
of the Bishop who usually resides at Cairo. The menkt 
are supported chiefly by alms, and their provisions, which 
are collected in Cairo, are often stolen on the way, by the 
Arabs. The Arabs often fire upon the convent from the 
neighboring rocks, and often seize the monks whenabroad, 
and make them pay for their ransom. 

4. On the side of this hill is a huge stone, wMch th© 
Arabs say, is that which Moses divided with his sword to 
procure water. In this vicinity there are ma^y springsiof 
i;ood water. Fifteen hundrea paces above thr coaventj 

1A,2 . 
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stands a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Maiy, and five 
hundred paces above this,. two others situated on a plain. 
The whole mountain is ascended by fourteen hunched stone 
steps, and on the top is a christian church and a Turkish 
mosk. From this spot there is a noble view of the valley 
of Rephidim and the Red Sea.. 

' Ruins of Palmyra. 
1. TM the barren plains of Syria, south east of Aleppo^ 
X and nearly at an ecjual distance between the Medi- 
terranean and the Euphrates, are to be seeiv the stupen- 
dous ruins of the magnificfent city of Palmyra. This city, 
it is conjectured, was the Tadmor of the wilderness, built 
or more probably enlarged and fortified by Solomon- It 
stood at the point formed by the approach of two converg- 
ing hills, which furnish two springs of water, without 
which the place would not be habitable. 

2, It is probable that this city was built and supported 
by the profits of a lucrative trade carried on by curavans 
between Syria and the Persian gulf. It rose to a state of 
unequalled splendor and wealth, as is evident from its ru- 
ins. It was reduced under the power of the Romans by 
the Emperor Trajan. It revolted under its prince Odenai- 
hus-— but this prince being slain by his nephew, the sove- 
rcigijty devolved on Zenobia, his wife> a woman of re- 
markable intrepidity, who withstood for a time the power 
of Rome. But Zenobia was at last conquered, and taken- 
prisoner, and a Roman garrison left in Palmyra. A sec- 
ond i'evolt**provoked Aurelian to destroy the <iity, and in 
thi* catastrophy perished the. elegant critic, Longinus* 

3, As the traveller approaches these ruins, he is struck 
with astonishment at the number size and beauty of the 
white marble columns, some of them standing, others fal- 
len or defaced, which forma range of twenty sixhundred- 
y ards. In one place, he aees the walls of a ruined palace j 
in another, the peristyle of a temple, half destroyed; on. 
the other, a groop of magnificent columns. On all sides, 
he is surrounded with subverted shafts, liome entire, others 
broken ; the earth is strewed with vast stones half buried, 
with broken entablatures, damaged capitals, mutilated fri- 
zes, violated tombs, and altars defiled with dust.' 

4, But the spectator's curiosity will be arrested by the 



majestic remains of the Temple of- the Sun. This noble 
edifice covered a square of two hundred and twenty yards. 
It was encompassed with a stately wall, built with large 
square stones, and adorned with pilasters within- and with- 
out, to the number .of sixty two. Within the court arer 
the remains of two rows of marble pillars, thirty seven, 
feet high, with capitals of exquisite workmanship. Q 
these fifty eight remain entire. This edifice stands in the 
direction of the meridian, aad on the west is a magnifi- 
cent entrance, on the sides of which are vines and cluster* 
of grapes, carved in the most masterly imUatioo of nature. 
5. North of this place is an obelisk, about fifty feet 
high consisting of seven large stones, besides its capitaU 
About a hundred paces from the obelisk, is a magnificent 
entry to a piazza, forty feet broad^ and more than half a 
mile in length, inclosed with two rows of marble pillars 
twenty six feet high, and each nine feet in compass. Of 
these one huixlred and twenty nine remain, and by com- 
putation, the whole number must have been five hundred 
and sixty. Such majestic. ruins, in the midst of a desert, 
and inhabited only by a few miserable Arabs, -whose huts 
are scattered among vast and splendid columns of marble, 
awaken in the mind the most melancholy reflections upott 
the instability of all human greatness. 

Of the Pyramids i^ Egypt. 
1 . A BOUT twelve milc« from Cairo the metropolis of 

jLxEgypt, and on the opposit or west side of the 
Nile, stand the pyramids, about ten miles from the site 
of the ancient Memphis. The large ones are three in 
number, situated upon a ridge of rocky hills, on the bJDrder 
of the Lybian desert. This ridge rises from the plain of 
Egypt about one hundred feet. 

2. The largest of these stupendous wo^ks, is six hun- 
dred feet square at the base, and five hundred feet high, 
composed of soft calcareous stone, which also forms the 
hill where it stands. The whole area covered by this mass 
of stone is about eleven acres of ground. On the outside 
are steps by which a person may ascend but not without 
danger, as the steps are much decayed, except on the 
souSi side. On the top is a level platform sixteen feet 
square, where li person may repose and enjoy one of the 
mo^t extensive prospects on eart|}» 
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2. Sixteen steps above the base, there is an entrance in- 
to this pyramid, about three feet square; from which is 
a steep descent of ninety two feet. Witliin arie spacious 
galleries, halls and chambers, lined with Thebaic marble, 
or porphyry, in stones of a vast size. Within one o£ 
these apartments is a tomb of^ne entire piece of marble^ 
hollowed and uncovered at the top, conjectured to have 
bten the sepulchre of the founder. This tomb, like the 
pyramid, stands exactly north and south. At what time, 
by what prince, and for what purpose this and the other 
pyramids were erected, are questions that are left to con- 
jecture. The common idea is^ that they were intended 
lor the tomb of Kings.. At any rate, mankind agree 
that they are durable monuments of the extreme folly ,as- 
well as despotism of their founders, and of the miserable^ 
»kvery of their subjects^ 

Of Joseph's Well in Cairo. 
1. /^N the south side of Cairo, is a rocky hill on whicft 

V-^stands a Castfe^ witjiin which is an extraordinary 
Well, which supplies the castle with water. This well is- 
dug into a soft rock, to the depth of two hundred and sev- 
enty feet. A winding staircase is cut out of the same 
rock about six feet wide, but separated &om the well by » 
thickness of half a yard of the rock, to prevent persons 
from felling into the well, or even looking in except by 
;small holes made to let in lights 

2 The steps are broad and the descent easy; but per-' 
sons descending are incommoded by dirt. At the depth of 
one hundred and fihy feet, is a large chamber or apart-^ 
ment, where oxen are employed to raise the water by 
means of wheels and machinery. The water being raised 
to this place, is carried to the top by other wheels, worked 
mlso by oxen. From tliis place the descent is more diffi* 
cult, the stairs being narrow, and not separated from the 
shaft of the well by a partition. < The watt r raised from this ^ 
well is distributed in pipes to different parts of the castle^ 

Mxtractfr^mthe Oration of Thomas Dawes^ msh. deiiv* 

ered at JBoston^ July 4j 1787. 
Lri^HAT Education is one of the deepest principles 
J, of independenqe, need not be labored in this as- 
rStmblj. In arbitniry gOYernnKenits; where the peop^ nei« 
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^r make the laws nor choose those who legislate, the 
mqre ignorance the more peace. 

2. But in a government where the -people "fill all the 
branches of the sovereignty, intelligence is the life of lib- 
erty. An American would resent his being denied the 
use of his musket ; but he would deprive himself of a 
stronger safeguard, if he should want that learning JN\i\c\i 
IS necessary to a knowledge of his constitution. 

3. It is easy to see that our agrarian law and the law of 
education were calculated to make republicans ; to make 
men.^ Servitude could never long consist with the habits 
of such citizens: Enlightened minds and virtuous man* 
ners lead to the gates of glory. .The sentiments of inde* 
pendence must have been connatural in the bosoms of 
Americans ; and sooner or later must have* blazed out into 
public action. 

4. Independence fits the soul of her residence for every 
noble enterprize of humanity and greatness. Her radient 
smile lights up celestial ardor in poets and orators, who 
sound her praises thrbugh all ages ; in legislators and phi- 
losophers,- who fabricate wise and^ happy governments as 
dedications to her fam»$ in patriots and heroes^ who shed 
their lives in sacrifice to her divinity. 

5. At this idea do not our minds swell with thememory 
of those whose godlike virtues have founded her most 
magnificent temple in America ? It is easy for us to main- 
tain her doctrines, at this late day, when there is but one 
party on the subject, an immense peopU. But what trib- 
ute shall we bestow, what sacred peean shall we raise over 
the tombs of those who daredy in the face of unrivalled 
power, and within the reach of majesty, to blow the blast 
of freedom throughout a subject continent? 

6. Nor did tlwse brave countrymen of QXXn&onXYexfireai 
the emotions of glory; the nature of their principles in- 
spired them with the power o^ ftractice ; and they offer- 
ed their bosoms to the shafts of battle. Bunker's awful 
inount is the capacious urn of their ashes, but the flaming 

.bounds of the. universe could not limit the flight of their 
loinds. 

7. They fled to the union of kindred souls; and those 
who fell at the straits of Thermopyle, and those who bied 
on the heights of Charlestown> now reap congenial joys 
ID^tbo fields of the blessed. 
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ELOCUTION. 

Extract from an Oration^ delivered at Boston^ March $, . 
. - \7Tif by Dr. J<osmfh Warhzn. 

l.T^THEN we turn over the historic page, and trace 
VV the rise and fall of states: and empires; the 
mighty revolutions which have so often varied the face of 
the world, strike otir nitinds with solemn surprise, and we 
are naturally led tt^ search for the cause of iuch astonish- 
ing changes. » ' 

2. That man is fprmed for social iife^ is an observation, 
which, upon our first enquiry present;s itself to our view. 
Government has its origin in the'weakness of individuals^- 
and hath for its end the 9trengtk ^nA security joi all; and 
so long as the means of effecting this important end arc 
thoroughly known, and religiously attended to, govern- 
ment is one of the richest blessings to mankind, and 
ought to be held in the highest veneration. 

3. In young and new formed communities, the grand 
design of this institution, i% most generally understood, 
and most strictly regarded; the motives which urged 
the 'social compact cannot be at once forgotten, and that 
equality which^ is remembered to have subsisted so lately 
among them, prevents- those who are clothed with author- 
ity from attempting to invade the freedom of their breth- 
ren, or, if such ah attempt is itiadej it prevents the cotn- 
munity from suffering the offender to go unpunished. 

4. Every member feels it to be his interest, and knovr* 
it to be his duty, to preserve inviolate the constitution on 
which tlie public safety depends, and is equally ready to 
assik the tnagistrate in the execution of the laws, and the 
subject in the defense of his right. So long as the noble 
attachment to a constitution, founded on free and benevo- 
lent'principles, exists in full viig^r, in any state, that state 
must be flourishing and happy. 

5. It wa« this noble attachment to a free constitution 
which raised ancient Rome from the smallest beginnings, 
to that bright summit of happiness and glory to which she 
arrived ; and it was the loss of this which plunged her 
from f^df rsummit,into the black gulph of infamy and slavery. 

6. It was this attachment which inspired her senators 
-with wisdom; it was this which glowed in the breast cif 

her heroesj' it was this which guarded her liberties, and' 
extended her dominions, gave peace at home, and eoin* 
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[ ' maiidcd respect abroad ; and when this decayed, her mag* 
istrates lost their reverence for justice and laws, ami de- 
generated into tyrants and oppressors — het se»ators for- 
getful of their dignity, and seduced by base corruption, 
betrayed their coui»try— ^her soldiers, regardless of their 
relation to the community, and urged only by the hopes 
of plunder. and rapine, unfeeliogly couuiutted tbe most 
flagrant enormities ;. and hired to the trade of death, with' 
relentless fuiy they perpetrated the mosi cruel murders; 
by which the streets of imperial Rome were drenched 
with her noblest blood. 

7. Thus this empress of the if^orld lo&t her dominions- 
ajM*oad, aud her inhabitants, dissolute in their manners, at, 
length became contented sluvcs ; and she stuTids to this 
4ay, the scorn and derision of nations, and a monument "^ 

f^ of this eternal trUth, that fiublic hajifi'mess drfienda en a 
virtuous and unshakeri attachment to a free; constitution, 

8. It was ^ A/* attachmciit. to a cors-.itulio3i founded on 
free and benevplent piii^xiplcs, which inspired ihe first 
settlers of this country; they saw with grief the daring 
outrages committed on the free coubiituiion pf their n ac- 
tive land; they knew that nothing but a civil war could at 
that time restore its pristine purity- 

9. So hard was it to resolve to embrue their bands in 
the blood of their brethren, that they chose rather t» quit 
their fair possessioiis, anji seek another habitation in a dis- 
tant clime. When they came to this new worl^, which 
they fairly purchased of the^Indian natives, the only right- 
ful proprietors, they cultivated the then barren, soil, by 
their incessant labor, and defended their deai bought pos- 

I sessions with the fortitude of the Christian, and the brare- 
I ry of the hero. 

j'. Extracts from an Oration^ delivered at the J^orth Church 
y in Hartftardy at the meet pig of the Connecticut Society 
, ' of the Cincinnati^ July Ath^ 1787, in corr^mem oration of 
the Indefiendence of the United States. By Jobl Bar^ 
\ LOrr^ Msji, Published by desire of said Society. 

Mb!, pREsipBMT, Gentlemen of the Society akh 
I . Fellow-Citizens. 

I *• /^N the anniversary of so gn at an event as the birth 
V-r of the Enspire in which we live, none will ques- 
tion the propriety of passing a few i»ioment m contem*^. 
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iplating the various objects suggested to the mind by the 
important occasion. 

2. But at the present period, while the blessings claim- 
ed by the sword of victory, and promised in the voice of 
peace, remain ta be confirined by^our future exertions; 
Vhile the nourishment, the growth, and even the exist- 
ence of our empire, depend upon the united effotts of an 
extensive and divided people ; tSie duties of this day as- 
cend from amusement and congratulation, to a serious 
patriotic employment. 

3. We are assembled, my friends, not to boast but to 
realize ; not to inflate our national vanity by a pompuous 
relation of past atchi«ivments in the council.orin the field; 
but from a modest retrospect of the truly dignified part 
already acted by our countrymen, from an accurate view 
of our present situation, and from an anticipation of the 
scenes thM remain to be unfolded; to discern and famil- 
iarize the duties that still await us as citizens, as soldiers, 
aiid as men. 

4. Revolutions in other t:ountries have been effected by 
accident. _The faculties of human reason, and the rights 
of human nature, have been the sport of chance and the 
prey of ambition. And when indignation has burst the 
bands of slavery, to the destruction of one tyrant, it was 
onlv to impose the manacles of another. 

- 5. This arose froni the imperfection of that early stage 
of society, which necessarily occasioned the foundation of 
empires, on the eastern continent, to be laid in ignorance, 
and which induced a total inatwiity oi foreseeing the ira* 
provements of civilization, or of adapting the government 
^ to a state pf social refinement. 

6. I shall but repeat a4:ommon observation, when I re-* 
mark, that on the w^estern continent the scene was entirely 
different, and a new task, totally unknown to the legisla- 
tors of other nations, was imposed upon the fathers of the 
American empire. ^ 

7. Here was a people thinly scattered over an extensive 
territory, lords of the soil on which they trod, command- 
ing a prodigious length of coast, atidran equal bredth of 
frontier J a people habituated to liberty, professing a mild 
and benevolent religion, and highly advanced in science 
and civilization To conduct such a people in a revolution, 
tbe address must be made to reason as well as to the pas- 
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sions. And to i^ason, to the clear understanding of the&e 
variously affected colonies, the solemn address was made. 

8. A people thus enlightened and capable of discerning^ 
the connection of causes with their remotest effects, wait- 
ed not the experience of oppression hi their own persons ; 
which they well knew would render them less ablo totjon- 
duct a regular opposition. 

9. But in the moment of their greatest prosperity, when 
every heart expanded with the increastng opulence of the 
British American dominions, and every tongue united in 
the praises of the parent state and her patriot king, when 
xnany circumstances concurred which would have render- 
ed an ignoraixt people secure aiid inattentive to their fu- 
ture interest ; at this moment the eyes of the Americaa 
argus were opened to the first and most plausible invasion 
of the <:olonial rights. . 

10. In what other age or nation, has a laloorious and ag- 
ricultural people, at case upon their own farms, secxire and 
distant from the approach of fleets and armies, tide wait- 
ers and stamp masters, reasoned before they had felt, and 
from the dictates of duty and conscience, encountered dan- 
gers, distress and poverty, for the sake of securing to pos- 
terity a government of independence and peace ?. 

11. The toils of ages, and the fate of millions, were to 
be sustained by a few hands. Thevoice of unborn nations 
called upon them for safety ; but it was a still small voice, 
th« voice of rational reflection^ Here was no Cromwell 
to inflame the people with bigotry and zeal, no Caesar to 
reward his followers with the spoils of vanquished foes, 
and no territory to be acquired by conquest, 

l^. Ambition, superstition and avarice, these universal 
torches^of war, never illuminated an American field of bat- 
tle. But the permanent principles of sober policy spread 
through the colonies, roused the people to assert their 
rights, and conduct the revolution. '* 

£j^ tract from Mr. Ames's Sfieech in (Jongreatj on tftc 
. subject oj executing the Treaty between the United 
{.States and Great Britain, 

1. rriHE consequences of refusing to make provision for 

X the treaty, are not all to be foreseen. By rejecting, 

vast interests are committed to the sport of the winds:— 

Chance becomes the arbiter of events and it is fwbiddeii 

- N 
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to h^iman foresight to count their numhef, ^r tneastice 
their extents Before we resolve to leap into this &bys% 
80 dark and so, profouod, it becomes us. to; pause and re- 
flect upon sudb of the dangers as are 6bviou^ and inevita- 
ble. If this assembly shgi^ld be wrought into a temper t& * 
ticfy these consequences, it is mvain, it is4eceptSv^ to pre- 
tend that we can escape t^em* It is^iworse than weakness 
to say^ that as "to public^aith dur vote has already setded 
' the- question. Another tribunal than our own is already 
erected. The public f opinion, not merely of our oWn 
countty but of the lightened world, will pronounce a 
judgment that< we Cannot resist, ijjat we dare not even ef- 
fect ta despise. ^ ^ 

2. Well.may I>ui^eit tomen who knowthe wprth o£ 
character, that it is no trival calamity to have it contested. , 
.Refusing to do^^ what the treaty stipulates sfliall be done» 
opens the controversy. Even if we should stand justified 
at last, a character that is vindicated is something worse 
than it stood before, unquestioned ,andi|nque8tionab|y>^ 
Xiike the plaintiff in an action«of slander, we recover a rep^ 
utaticn disfigured by invective, and even tarnished by too 
mueh handling. In thecombat fpr the honor of the iSSftibn, 
-it may receive wounds, which, though they should heal^ will 
leave scars, il need not say, for surely the feelings of ev- 
ery bosom have anticipated, tliat we cannot guard this 
sense of .national honor, this ever living fire which alone 
-keeps patriotism warm In the heart, with a sensibility too 
vigilant and jealous* 

3 . If by c xe cu ting the treaty, there is n o possibility of 
dishonor; and if,.by rejectirig there is some foundation for 
doubt andibr reproach, it is not for me to measure, it is for 
your own dfeelings to estimate, the vast distance that di- 
•vWes the one side of the alternative from the other. 

4. Tq expatmieaon the value of public faith may pass 
with some men for declamation — to such men I have 
nothing to say. To others I will urge, can ai^ circum- 
stance mark upon a people mox*e turpitude and debase- 
ment? Can ally thing tend more to make ;men think them- 
-sclves mean, or degrade to a lower point their estimation 

of virtue and thei r standard of : action . 

5. It would not merely demoralize mankind, it tends to 
break all tlie ligaments of society, to dissolve that my ste-^ 
rious charm which attract* individuals to the nation, taid 



t<]r inspire in its stead a repulsive sense of shame and di&« j 
gust. ^ ; 

^ 6. What is patriif>tism ? Is it a nari*bw affection for the \ 
spot where a man was bom ? Are thcvery clods where we \ 
tread eiiUUed to this ardent, preference because they are. 
gpTeener? No sir, this is not the character of ' the virtue^ | 
and it soars higher for its obj^ect. It is an extended self- \ 
love, mingling with all the enjoyments of life,^and twist- i 
ing itself with minutest filaments of the heart. It is thus 1 
-we obey the laws of society, because they are the laws 6f | 
virtue. In their authority we see not the array of fore© 1 
and terror, but the venerable image of our country's hon- 1 
er. Every good citizen makes that honor his own, and 
cherishes it not only as precious, but aft sacred. He is 
mlling to risk his life in its defence, and is coti scions that 
lie gains protection while he gives it. For what rights of 
» citizen will be deemed inviolable when a state renounces ' 
the principles that consticute their security ? Or, if his 
life should not be invaded, what would its enjoyments be 
in a country odious in the eyes of strangers,;and dishonor-* 
edin his own? Could he look with affection and venera- 
tion to such a country as his parent ? The sense of having 
one would die within him, he would blush for his patriot- 
ism, if he retzdned any, and^justly, for it would be a vice.- 
He would be a banished man in his native land. 

7. I see no exception to the respect chat ii^ paid among 
Rations to the law of good fiaith* If there are ca^es in thiis 
enlightened period, when it is violated^ thei-e are none . 
when it is d«criedi It is the philoso^y of poUtics, the 
l«ligionpf governments. It is observed by barbarians-r-a 
whiff of tobacco smoke, oe a string of beads, gives not. 
merely binding force but sanctity to treaties. Even in Al- 
giers, a triice m«y be bought for money, but wjien rati- 
fied, even Algiers is too wise, too Just to disown and an- 
nul its ^ligation; Thus we see neither the ignorance of 
savagely nor the principles of an association for piracy and 
rapine/, permit a nation to despise its engagements. If, 
sir, therexould be a resurrection from the foot of the gal- 
lows — ^if the victims of justice could li\e again, collect to-, 
l^cther and form a society, they would however loth, soon 
find themselves obliged to make justice, that justipe under 
which they fell, the fundamental law of their state. They 
trauld perceive it was their interest to -make dthers res* 



feet, ahdtkey would therefore soon pay so*mc respect them- 
selves to the obligation of good faith. 

&. It is painful, I hope it is superfluoirs, to make evea 
the supposition that America should furnish theoccasiba 
©f this opprobrium. No, let me not even imaigine, that a 
republican government, sprung as our own is, from a peo- 
ple enlightened and uncorrupted, a go,vernment whose ori- 
ginal right, and whose daily discipline is duty, can, upon 
solemn debate, make its option to be faithless-— can dare 
to act what despots dare not avow, what our own example 
evinces, the states of Barbary are unsuspected of. No,' 
let me rather make the supposition that Great-Britain re* 
fases to execute the treaty, after we have done every thing 
to carry it into effect. Is tliere any language of reproach 
pungent enough to express your comnaentary on the fact j 
What would you say, or rather what would you not say ? 
Would you not tell them wherever an Englishinan might 
ti'avel, sharae would stick to him — ^he would disown his 
eountry. You would exclaim, England, proud of your 
wealth, and arrogant in the possession of power-^-blush 
for these distinctions, which become the veTiicle of your 
dishonor. Such a nation might truly say, to. corrupticHi^ 
Thou art my father, and to the worm, thou art my mother 
and my sister. We should say of such a race of meni 
tJieir name is a heavier burden than their debt. 

9. The refusal of the posts (mevitably if we reject the> 
treaty) is a measure too decisive in its nature to be neutral 
in its consequences. From great causes we are to look for 
gr«at effects. A plain and obvious one will be, the price of 
the western lands will fall. Settlers will not choose to fix 
their habitation on a field of battle> Those who talk s<^ 
much of the interest of the United States should calcu* 
late how deeply it will be affected by rejecting the treaty 
~how vast ai tract of wild land will almost cease to be 
property. This loss, let it be observed, will fall upon a 
fund expressly devoted to sink the national debt. What 
then are we called upon to do ? However the form of the 
vote and the protestations of many may disguise the pro* 
betdlng, our resolution is in substance, and it deserves to 
\fcar the title of a reaiolution to prevent the sale of the 

. western lands and the discharge of the public debt. 

10. Will the tendency to Indian hostility be contested 
liy any one? Eocpetience gives tiic answer, Thf Ji'wtUyB 
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were scourged with war till the negociation with fircai- 
Britain was far advanced, and then the state of hostility 
ceased. Perhaps the public agents of both nations were in* 
nocent of fomenting the Indian War, and perhaps they wei^e 
not. We ought, not however ta expec^^ that neighboring 
nations, highly irritated against each other, will neglect 
the friendship of the savages ; the traders will gain an in- 
fluence suid wiU ^buse it— and who is ignomnt that their 
passions are easily raised and hardly restrained from vio- 
lence? Their situation will oblige them to choose bet- 
ween this country and Great-Britain in case the treaty 
sh6uld be rejected. They will not be our friends- and at 
the same time the friends of Ottr enemies^ 

1 1. If any, against all these proofs should maintain that 
the peace with the Indians will be stable without the posts» 
ta them I will urge another reply. From arguments, cal* 
cuiated to produce conviction, I will appeal directly to the 
hearts of those who hear me, and ask whether it is not al- 
ready planted there ? I resort especially to the convictioa 
of the western gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts 
and na treaty^, the settlers will remain in security I Can 
they take it upon them ta say, that an Indiaivpeacey under 
these circumstances, will prove firm I No sir it will not 
be a peace, but a sword J^^ it willbena better than a lure 
ta draw victims within the reach of the tomahawl& 

12; Oa this theme my emotions are unutterable: If I 
could find words for them, if my powers bore any propor- 
tion to my zeal,. I would swell my voice to- such a note of 
vemonjllmnces, it should reach every log house beyond the- 
xnountisdns* I would say to the inhabitants^ wake from your 
felse security^. Your eruel dangers, your more cruel ap- 
prehensions, arc soon to be renewed ; the wounds, yet un- 
healed are to be torn open again^ In the day time,-your 
path through the woods will be ambushed^ The darkness 
of midnight will glitter with the blaae of your dwellings. 
You are a fether*?-the blood of your sons shall fatten your 
corn fields. You are a mother— .the war hoop shall wako 
the sleep of the cradle.- - 

. l^. On this subject you need not suspect any deception 
en your feelings. It is a spectacle of horror which cannot 
be overdrawn. Ifyou have nature i^ your hearts^ they 
will speak a language compared witii which $J1 I have 
said or can say* will be poor ^id fngid» 
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\4f. Who will accuse me of wandering^out of the sub- 
ject? Who will say that I exaggerate the tendencies of 
our measures? Will any one answer by a rsneer, that all 
tbisii idle preaching ? Will aiiy one deny that we are 
bound> and 1 would hope to good purpose, by the most 
aolemn sanctions of duty fpr th^ vote wie give ? Are des- 
pots alone to be reproached for unfeeling indifference t» 
the tears and blood of their Subjects? Are republicans un- 
responsible? Have the principles on which you ground the 
reproach upon cabinets and kings no practical itif)uence,no 
binding force ? Arc they merely themes of idle declama- 
tion, introduced to decorate the morality of a newspaper 
essay^or to furnish pretty topics of harangue from tlie 
windows of that, state house? I trtwt it is neither too pre- 
sumptiious nor too late to ask-^can you put the dearest in- 
t^ests of society At risk without gailt and without remj^rse. 

15. By rejecting the po^ts; we light the savage ifires, 
we bind the victims. This day wenindertdte to render ac- 
count to the widow* and orp^tos whom our decision 
will make, to the wretches who will be roasted at theatake, 
to our country, and I do not deem it too serJbus to say, to 
con science and to. God* We are answerabie-«-and if duty 
is ai\y thing more than a word of imposture, If conscience 
is not a bugbear, we are preparing to make ourselves as 
,ivretched as our country. 

16* There is no mistake in this case ; there can be none. 
B^ejience has akeitdy been the prophet of events,and 
the cries of our future victims have already -reached us. 
The weBtern inhabitants are notM silent and unciHnplain* 
ing sacrifice. The voice of hui»anity issues from the 
^ade of their wilderness. ^ It exclaims, that while one 
hand is held up to reject this treaty, the other grasps a 
tomahawk. It summon a. our imagination to the.: scenes 
that will opien. It is no great effort of the imagination to 
<^onceive tl\at events so near are already begun. I can fancy 
that I listen to the yell of savage vengeance and the shrieks 
of torture. Already they seem to sigh in the west winds— 
already they mingle with every echo from the mountains. 

17. Look again at this state of things — .on the sea coast, 
vast losses uncompensated-— on the frontier, Indian wai^ 
actual encroachni^t on our territory. Every where dis- 
^Ctnjent resentnaeRts tenfold more fierce because they; 
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will be impotent and humble. National discord and a« 
basement, ^ . ^ ■ 

**8. The dilutes of the old treaty of 1783,beingleft to 
raxk.kle, will revive the almost extinguished animo&ities of 
lYiatpetdod. Wars in' all countries^ and most of all in 
such as are free, arise from the impetuosity of the public 
feelings. The despotism of Turkey is often obliged by 
clamor to unsheath the sword. War might perhaps be 
delayed, but could not be prerentcd. The causes of it 
would remain, would be aggravated, would be ^ultipliodi 
and sioon become intolerable. More capttires, more im« 
pressments, would swell the list of our wrongs, and the 
ctiTreot of our rage* I make no calculation of the arts of 
t^hbse whose employment it had been, on former occasions, 
t^ fan the fire. 1 say nothing of«the foreign money and 
^JBissaries^that might foment the spirit of hostility,- be* 
icause the state of things will naturally run to violence* 
"With less then their former exertion, they would be suc- 
cessfull. 

19. Will our government be able to temper and restrain 
the turbulence of such a crisis? The government, alas, 
will be in no capacity to govern. A divided people; ,and 
divided councils ! Shall we cherish the spirit of peace or 
she^v the energies of war? Shall we make our adversary 
afraid of our strength, or dispose hiiti, by the measures ot 
resentment and broken ^ith, to respect our rights ? Do 
gentlemen rely on the state of peace because both nations 
will be worse disposed to keep it? Because ii^ijurtes and 
insults ^till harder to endure, will be mutually offered? 

20. Such a state of . things will exist, if we should longf 
avoid war, as will be worse than war. Peace without se-> 
curity, accumulation of injury without address, or the 
hc^e of it, resentment against the aggre&sor, contempt for 
ourselves, intestine discord and anarchy. Worse than this 
need not be apprehended, for if worse could -happen, an*' 
archy would bring it« Is this the peace gentlemen under- 
take with such fearless confidence to maiiitain ? Is this 
the station of American dignity, which the high spirited 
champions of bur nariona/ mdeftendence and Aonor could 
endure— nay which they are auxious and almost violent 
to seize for their country ? What is there in the treaty that 
could humble us so low ? Are they the men to swallow 
t^eir rcsentm^ts; who so Is^tely w^re ehoaking i^ith tt\f JB^ 



V in this case contemplated by them it should be peacei 
I do not hesitate to declare it ought not to be peace. 

21. Is there any thing in the prospect of the interior 
state of the country^ to encourage us^ to aggravate the 
dangers of war? Would not the shock, of that evil pro- 
duce another, and shake down the feeble and then unbraced 
structure of •ur government? Is this the chimera? is it 
going offthe grovmd of matter of fact to say the irejectioa 
ef the appropriation proceeds upon tlie doctrine of a civil 
war of the departments? Two branches hare ratified a 
treaty, and we are going to set it aside. How is this-dis* 
order in the machme tobe rectified ? While it exists, its 
movements must stop, and when we talk of a remedy, i» 
that any other than the formidable one of a revolutiottaiy 
interposition of the people ? And is this in the j^dgnteot 
cy.en of my opposers, to execute^ to fireserve the constiti^ 
tion, and the public order? Is this the state of hazard, if 
not of convulsion, which they can have the courage to con* 
template and to brave, or beyond which their penetratisa 
can reach and see the issue ? They aeem* to believe, and 
they act as if they believe, that our union/ our peace, our. 
liberty are invulnerable and inunortal-^as if our happy 
•tate was not to be disturbed by our dissension, and that 
we are not capable of &Uing fi'om it by our un worthiness* 
Some of them have no-douU better nerves and better dis* 
cemment than mine They can see the brigiit aspects 
and happy consequences, ol" all this array of horrors.-— 
They can see uitestine disccHrds, our gpvernmeut dis^ 
organized; our wrongs aggravated,, multiplied and unre* 
dressed, peace with dishonor, or war without justice, ua- • 
ion or resource sin, " the calm lights of^mild fihiloBophii* 

22, Let me cheer the mind, weary no doubt aiid ready 
lo despond <m this prospect, by presenting another whicn 
it is yet in our power tQ realize* Is it possible for a real 
American to look at the prosperity of this country without 
aomedesii*e of its continuance, without soitic respect for 
^e measures which many will «ay, produced, and all wi« 
confess have preserved it? Will he not feel some dreaa 
that a change of system will reverse the scene ? The well 
grounded fears of our citizens in 1794 were removed of 
the treaty, but are not forgotten. Then they dee mea 
^rar nearly inevitable^ and would not this adjustment b*^* 
h^tu eoQsldered at that day aa « ^^ppy escape i^^ ^^ 



cialamity ? The great interest and the general desire of 
our people was to enjoy the advantages of neutrality—— 
This instrument however misrepresented, affords Ameri- 
ca that inestimable security. The causes of our disputes 
are either cut up by the roots, or referred to a new negoci- 
ation, after the end of the European war. This wus gain* 
ing every thing, because it confirmed our neutrality by. 
which our citizens are gaining every thing. This alone 
would justify the engagements of the governments For, 
when the fiery vapours of the war lowered in the skirts of 
our horizon, all our wishes were concentered in this one, 
that we might escape the desolation of the storm. This 
treaty like a rainbow on the edge of the cloud, marked to 
our eyes the space where it was raging, and afforded at the 
same time the sure prognostic of fair weather. H[f we re- 
ject it, the vivid colors will grow pale, it will be a baleful 
meteor portending tempest and war. 

23. Let us not hesitate then to agree to the appropria- 
tlon to carry it into. a faithful execution. Thus We shall* 
safe the faith of our nation, secure its peace and diffuse 
the spirit of confidence and enterprise that will augment 
its prosperity. The progress of wealth and improvement 
is wonderful, anjd some will think, too rapid. The field 
for exertion is faithful and vast, and if peace and good 
government should be preserved, the acquisition of our 
citizens are not so pleasing as the proof of their industry, 
as the instruments of their future success. The reward* 
of exertion go to augment its power. Profit is every hour 
becocning capital. The vast crop of our neutrality is all 
seed wheat, and is sown agairi to swell, alnfiost beyond cal- 
, culation, the future harvest of prosperity. And this pro- 
gress which seems to be fiction, is found to fall short of 
experience. 

« -24. I cose to speak under impressions that I would have 
resisted if I could* Those who see roe will believe that 
the reduced state of my health has unfitted me, almost 
equally, for much exertion of body or mind. Unprepared 
for debate by careful reflection in my retirement, or by 
long attemion here, I thought the resolution I had taken 
to sit silent wast inaposed by necessity, and, would cost me 
BO effort to maintain. With a mind thu? vacant of ideas, 
and sinking as I really am, under s^««q§^ ^^^^I^SM^^l, 
imagined Ac very desire ^spealpngwafextiDguiSpfl^^^^ 



the persuasion that T had nothing, to say. Yet when I come] 
to the moment of deciding the vote,-I start back with dread j 
from the edge of the pit into^vhich we are plunging;. In , 
my view even the minutes. I have spent in expostulation 
have their value, because they protract the crisis, and the ; 
short period in which alone w^ may resolve ta escape it. 
25. I have thus been led by my feelings to speak more 
at length than I had intended. Yet I have perhaps as little 
personal interest inthe -event as any one here. There is, 
I believe, no memberw4io'will not think his chance to be a 
witness of the consequence greater than nnae. If howev- 
er the vote should pass to reject, and a ipirit should rise) 
as it will, with the public dborders to make confusion 
worse confounded, even I, slender and almost broken as 
my hold upon life is, may outlive the government aud con- 
stitution of my country. 

JP'rom ClCEHo's Oration against VEkXBS^ ' 

K npHE time has come, fathers, when that which" has 
X Jong been wished for towards allaying the envy 
your order has been subject to, and removing die imputa- 
tions against trials^ is (not by human contrivance but supe- 
rior direction) effectually put in our power. 

T. An opinion Imls long prevailed;; not only ffere athbnrcr 
but likewise in foreign countries, both dangerous to p^ 
and pernicious to the.state, viz, that io prosecutions men 
of wealth are always safe, however i:learly convicted! - 

3. There is now to be brought upon his trial before you? 
to the confusion I hope of the propagators of this slander- 
ous imputatiot), one whose life and^ actions condemn himio^ 
the opinion of all impartial persons, but who according tO' 
his own reckoning and 'declared dependence upon his rich- 
es, is already acquitted* I mean Caius Verres. 

4. If that sentence is past upon him^ which his crimes 
deierve, your authority, fathers- will be venerable and sa- 
cred in the eyes oithe public. But if his great riches ' 
should bias you m his fevor, Ivshall still gain one point, yhu 
ti^ make it appai-ent to all the Vorld, that what was wanting. 
m this case was not « /•riminoi »w^..~----<, ., •; . ..^ " • , i-itice 
and aclt*qi«..;Lc t)**! \' .o" iw-' • . 

5. To pass over tiieV •n^ir . "«.il »»'r'^i-nriu.es''"" •' .vyMUtht 
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♦. Jlanics ? Gneus Carbo plundered of the public money by 
>i8 own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army 

1 4'eserted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil 

r .nd religious rights of a people violated. 

I 6. Thevemployment he heldVin Asia Minor and Pamphy- 

[ :ia, what did it produce, but the ruin of those countries? 

, n which houses, cities and temples, were robbed by him. 
What was his conduct in hi« preiorshjp hereat home ? JLet 
be plundered temples, and the public works, neglected^ 
"iiat^ might embezzle the money intended.for carrying 
Jiem on, bear witness. But his pretorship iu Sicily crown« 

, all his works of wickedness, andfumishes a lasting monu^ 

i ment to his iofainir. 

r. The mischiefs done by him in tliat country, during 
Ihe three yeai*s of his iniquitous administration, are such, 
that many years, under the wisest and l^est of pretors will 
W be- sufficient to restore things to the condition in which 
ii€ founct them. 

8. For it is aotorious, that during the time of his tjrran- 
ay, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the pTOtection of their 
^iginal laws,t:of tlie regulations made for their benefit by 
tbeHonian senate upon their conmng under the protection 
«f the conira on wealth, nor of the natural and unalienable 
^ghtjyof men. ' 

.S>, Hiis fiod has decided aH causes in Sicily these thr^ 
jears; and his decisions have broken all law, aH precedent, 
^?U right. The sums he has, by arlntrary taxes and unr 
.*beard of impositions extorted from the industrious poor, 
are not to be computed. The most faithful allies of the 
-commonwealth have been treated as ^lemles. ; 

^0. Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to death 
^h tortures* The most atrocious criminals, for money 
have be^n exempted from deserved punishments; andmen 

;of the most unexceptbnable characters condemned and 
^Wished unheard. 

11. The harbors, though sufficiently fortified, and the 
gates of strong towns, opened to pirates and ravaged; the 
^^Idiei^s and sailors belonging to a province under the pvo* 
Section of the commonwealth, starved to death; whole 
■fic^ts, to the great^detriment of the province, sulTered^o 
P^iish ; the ancient monuments of either Sicilian or KomaA 
^i'eatne8s,^the statues of heroes and princes, carried ofi^ 
'ivd the teniples stripped of their images^ 
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1*. The infamy of. his lewdness has been such as dccen- 
ey forbids me to describe ; nor will I by mentioning' partic- 
ulars, t)ut those unfortunate persons to fresh pain, who have 
not been able to save their wives and daughters from his 
impurity. 

13. And these his atrocious crimes,ha7C been commit- 
ted in so public a manner, that there is no one who has 
heard of his name, but could reckon up his actions. Hav- 
ing, by his iniquitiouB sentences, filled the prisons wi^ the 
most industrious and deserving of the people he then pro- 
ceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to b^'sli'angled 
in the goals; so that the exclamation," I am a citissen of 
Rom e,^ 'which has often in the most distant regions and ii- 
mong the most barbarous people, been a protection, was of 
no service to them, but on the contrary brought upon them 
speedier and more severe punishment. 

14. I a&k now, Verres, what you have to advance agianst 
this charge ; Will you pretend to deny it? WiH you pre- , 
tenrd that any thing-false, that even any thing aggravated is 
alled^d against you ? Had any prince or any state commit- 
ted the same outrage against the privilege of Roman citi-- 
asens, should we not think we had sufficient ground for de- 
claring immediate war against them ? 

15. What punishment then ought to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical «nd wicked pretor, who dfired, at no greater dis- 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and in- 
nocent citizen, PubliusGaviusCosanus, only for hisbaving 
asserted his privilege^f citizenship, and declared his inten- 
tion of appealing to the justice of his country against a cru - 
el oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison, at 
Syracuse, from whence be had just made his escape. 

16. The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to em- 
bark for his native country, is brought before the wicked 
pretor. With eyes darting fury, and a countenance distor- 
ted with cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage * 
to be stripped, and rods to be brought; accusing him, h\i% 
without the least shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion 
of having come to Sicily as a spy. 

17. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, **I • 
am a Roman citii .n— I have served under Lucius PretiuSf* 
who is now at Panlnmus and will attest my innocence.*'— 
The blood tlursty pretor, deaf to all he could urge in his 



Hfvm defence, ordered the infamous pBnishmetyt to be iiiflkt-' 
fid. Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
mangled with scourging, while the only words he uttered 
amidst his cruel%ufferings,were>«IamaRoman citizenl" 
18. With these he hoped to defend himself from vio- 
lence and infamy : But of so little service was this privi- 
lege to him, that while he was thus asserting his citizen- 
ship, the order Was given for his execution— for his exe- 
cution upon the cross I 

i9. O liberty! — O sound, once. delightful to every Rp- 
inanear!-^0 sacred privilege oip Roman citizenship 1— 
Once sacredr now trampled upon! But what then! Is it 
• come to this ? 

20. ShaU an inferior magistrate, a governor who* holds 
his own power of the Roman people, in a Roman province, 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and 
red hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death 
of the <iross, a Roman citizen ! 

21. Shall neithek the cries of innocence, expiring in ag- 
ony, norr the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty 
of the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the jusjtice 
<if his country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty 
of a monster, who in confidence of his riches, strikes at 
the root of liberty, and sets makind at defiance ? 

22. I conclude with expressing -my hopes that your 
wisdom, and justice fathers will not, by suffering the at- 
rocious and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to es- 
cape due punishment, leave room ,to apprehend the dan- 
ger 9f a total subversion of authority, and introduction of 
general anarchy and confusion. 

•Speech of Canuleius, a Roman tribunt to the ConsuU^ 
in which he demands that the Plebiana may be admitted in^* 
to the C9n.9ulshi/i; and that the Law prohibiting Patri* 
dans and Plebiansfrom interniarryingy may be repealed^ 
!• \]\Z^'^^ ^^ tnsu^lt upon -us is this! If we are hot 
V V so rich as the Patricians, are we not citizens of 
Rome as well as they? Inhabitants of the same country? 
members of the same community i Tlie nations bordering 
^pon Rome and even strangers mor^^yemote, are admit- 
ted hot only to marriages with us, but .to what is of much 
greater importance, the freedom of-^wie city. 

2^ Are we, because we are commoners^ ta be Wwt^ 



treated than strangers! and when we demslnd that t£e 
people may be free to bestow their offices and dignities on 
whom they please, do we ask any thing unreasonable or 
new? Do we claim more than their original inherent 
right ? What occasion then for all this uproar as if the 
universe was falling to ruin I They were just going toiay 
Tiolent hands upon me in the senate house. 

3* What? must this empire then be unavoidably over- 
turned I Must Rome of necessity sink at once, if a plebi- 
any.worthyof the office, should be raised to the consulship? 
The patricians, i am persuaded, if they could, would de« 
prive you of the common light. 

4. It certunly offends tYtera that you breathe, that you 
speak, that you have the shapes of men* Nay, but to 
make a commoner a consul would be, say they, a most 
enormous thing. Nu^la Pompilius, however, without be* 
ing so much as a Roman citizen, was made king of Rome* 

5. The Elder Tarquin, by birth not even Italian, was 
nevertheless placed, upon the throne, Servius Tullivs, 
the son of a captive woman (nobody knows who his father 
was) obtained the kingdom as the reward of his wisdom 
and virtue. 

6. In those days, no man, in whom virtue shone con- 
spicuous, was rejected or despised on account of his race 
and descent And did the state prosper the less for that ? 
Were not these strangers the very best of our kings? 
And supposing ^ow, that a plebian should have their tal« 
ent and merit, must not he be suffered to govern us? 

7. But, " we find upon the absolution of a legal, power, 
no commoner was chosen to the consulate." And what 
of that? Before Numa's lime there were no pontiffs in. 
K<|me. Before Servius TuUius* day there was no census, 
no division of the people into classes and centuries. Who 
^ver heard of consuls before the expulsion of Tarquin thet 
proud ? Dictators, we all know, are of modem invention ; . 
and so are. the officers of, tribunes, ediles, questors* 

8. Within these ten years we have made decimvirs,and 
we have unmade them. Is nothing to be done but what 
has been done before ? That very law, forbidding marriages 
of patricians and plebians, is not that a new thing ? Waa 
there any such law before the decimvirs enacted it? And 
a most shameful one it is, in a free state. 

9. Such marriages^ it seems will taint the jpure bloql 



♦T the nobility ! Why, if they think so, let them take careli 
matcK their sisters and daughters with men of their ovm 
•ort* No plebian will do violence to the daughter of &patrt- 
cian. Thoae are exploits for our prime nobles. 

10. There is no need to fear that we shall force any body 
into a contract of marriage. But to make an express law to 
prohibit marriages of patricians With piebians, what is thir 
but to show the utmost contempt of us, and to declare on# 
part of the community to be impure and unclean T 

11. They talk to us of the confusion there wiilbein fan^- 
lies,if this statute should be repealed. I wondef they don't . 
make a law against a commoner's living near a nobleman 
or going the same road that he is going ; or being present 
at the same feast, or appearing in the same market 
place. 

12. They might as well pretend that these things make? 
confusion in families, as that intermarriages will do it.-^ 
Does not every one know that their children will be ranked 
according to the quality of their father, let them be apatri* 
cian or a plebian V In short, it is manifest enough that w©: 
have nothing in view but to be treated as men and citizens ^ 
nor can they, who oppose our demand, have any motive tm 
do it, but the love of domineering. 

IS. I would fain know of you, consuls and patricians, it 
the soverign power in the people of Rome, or in you ? X 
hope you will allow, that the people can at their pleasure 
either make a law or repeal one, 

14, And will you, then, as soon as any law is proposedf 
to them, pretend to enlist them immediately for the war 
and hinder them from^ivin|f their sUfferagcs by 'leading 
them into the field ? , 

15. Hear me, conaiilsi Whether the pews of the war you 
talk of is true, or whether it is only a false rumour spread 
abroad for nothing but a colorio Send the people outofth* 
city, I declare as a tribune, that this people who have al- 
ready so often spilt tlieir blood in our country's cause, are 
again ready to arm foi^its defence and its glory, if they may 
be restored to their natural rights, and you will no longer 
treat us like stranger* in pur own country. 

^ 16. But if you account us unworthy of yOur alliance by 
intermarriages, if you will not suffer the entrance to the 
jhief offices in the state to be op en to all persons of merit 
tBdiffQjreatly^ b^utwUl con&ne yout fboke of mag^is$cale9> 
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to the senate alone; talk of wars as much as ever you picas©;: 
paint, in your ordinary discourses, the league and power of 
oiir enen[>ies, ten times more dreadful than you do now, I 
declare that this people whom you so much despise, and 
to whom you ai'e nevertheless indebted for all your victo- 
ries, shall never more enftst themselves ; not a man of 
them shall take up arms ! not a manof themrshall expose 
his life for imperious lords, with whom he can neither share 
the dig^nities of the state, nor in private life have any alli- 
ance by marriage* 

Speech of PuBLius Scipio tothe Roman armTj befere 

the battle of the Ticin, 
1 TTITERE ybu^ soldiers, the same army which I had . 

YV with me in Gaul, I might well forbear saying any- 
thing to you at this time ; for what occasion could.the're be 
to use exhortation to cavalry that had so signally vanquish* 
ed the squadrons of the enemy upon the Rhone ; or to le- 
gions by whom that same enemy, flying before them to a- 
vaid a battle, did in effect confess themselves conquered ?. 

2. But, as thesetroops havings been enrolled for Spain are 
^ there with my brother Cneus, making war under my aus- 
pices (as was the will of the senate and people of Rome) 1, 
that you might have a consul for your captain against Han- 
nibal and the Carthagenians, have freely offered my self for 
this war. You then have a new general ; and I a new arniy. 
On this account, a few words from me to you will be nei^ 
ther improper or unseasonable. 

3. That you may not be unapprised of what sort of ene- 
mies you are going to encounter, or of what is to be feared 
from them; they are the very same, whom in a former war- 
you vanquished both by land and sea ; the same from whom 
you took Sicily and Saixiinia, and who have beep these 
twenty yeg^rs your tributaries. 

4. You will not I presume march against these men with 
•nly that courage with which you are wont to fe.ce other- 
enemies ; but with a certain anger and indignation, such 
as you wouldfeel if you saw your slaves on a. sudden rise 
up against you. 

5. Conquered and enslaved, it is hot boldness Jbut neces- 
sity that urges them to battle ; unless ypu can believe 
that those, wha avoid fighting when their army was. en^ 



K fire, hare acquired better hope by the loss of two thirds of 

^ their horse and foot bjr passing the Alps. 

IP 6, Bat you have heard" perhaps^ that though they arc 
few in number they are men of stout hearts, and robust 
bodies J heroes of such strength and. vigor as nothing i& 
able to resist. Mere effigies ! nay, shadows of men t 
J wretches, emaciated with hunger and benumbed with cold \ 
bruised and battered to pieces among the rocks and crag- 
gy ;clifFs I their weapons broken and theii: horses weak 

^ ' and foundered ! Such are the cavalry and such the infant- 

} T) with which you are going to contend ; not not enemies 
but the fragm<5nts of enemies. 

7^ There is nothing which I more apprehend, than that 
it will be thought Hannibal was vanquished by the Alps^ 

I before we had any coijAict with him> But, perhaps it was 
fitting it sboukl be so;, and that, with a people and a lead* 
«r who had Violated leagues and covenants, the gods 
themselves, without man's help, should begin the war 
and bring it to a ndar conclusion ; and that we who next 
to the gods have been injured and offended, should hap- 
pily finish what they have begun. 
\ 8. I need not be ia any fear that you should suspect me 
of saying these things merely to encourage you, while in- 
irardly I have different sentiments^ What hindered me , 
from going to Spain? That was my province, where I 
should have the less^readful Asdrubal, not Hannibal to 
deal with. 
k 9. But hearing, as I passed along the coast of Gaul, of 
I tlus enemy's march, I landed my troops, sent the horse 
\ forwardy and^ pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A part 
of nly cavalry encountered an d defeated that of the enemy. 
My infentry not being able to overtake theirs, which fJed 
; before lis, I returned to my fleet; atid,. with allthe expe- 
dition I ceuld use in solong a voyage by" sea and- land, am 
^ «ometomeet thematthe foot ofthe^AlpSi / ' 

I 10, Was it then my inclination to avoid a contest with 

» this tremendous Hannibal? And have I met with him on- 
ty by accident and unawares? Oram I come "on purpose 
to challenge hini to the combat ? 

U. I would gladly try whether the earth, within these 
twenty years has brought forth a new kind of Carthage- 
nian»; or whether they be the same sort of men who 
»ught at Uie -Agates, and whom at Eryx, you suffered to 

02 
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, redeem themselves at eighteen denarii a head ; wbetHeiT 
this Hannibal, for labors and journeys is, as he would be . 
thought the rival of Hercules, or whether he is what his * 
father left him, a tributary, a vassal, a slave of the Roman 
people. 

J 2. Did not the consciousness of his wicked deed at 
Saguntum torment him and make him desperate, he 
vould ha\e some regard, if not to his conquered country^ 
yet surely^ to hb own family, to his father's memory, to 
the treaty written with Amilcar's own hand. We might 
liave starved him in Eryx; we might have passed into Af- 
rica with our victorious fleet; and in a few days* Have de- 

• s|royed Carthage.' At their humble supplication we par- 
doned them, we released them) when they v^ere closely 
shut up without a possibility of escaping ; we made peace 
with them when they were conquered. - , 

1 3. When they were distressed by the Alrican war wc 
considered tliem, we treated them as a people under our 
protection. And what is the return they, make us for all 
these favors? Under the conduct of a heir brained young 
man, they come hither to overturn our state, and lay waste ' 
«ur country. ^ " 

14. I could wish indeed, that it were not so ; and that 
ihat the war we are now engaged in concerned only ourown 
glory and not our preservation. But the contest at pres- 

^ eut is iwt for the possession of Sicily and Sardinia, but of 
Italy itself; nor is there behind us another army,^ which if 
we should not prove conquerors, may make head against 
©ar victorious enemies. » 

15. There are no more Alps for them to pass which 
might give us leisure to raise new forces : No, soldiers ; 
here you must take your stand, as if you were just now 
before the walls of Rome. Let evei7 one reflect, that he 
is now to de&nd not his own person only, but his wife 
his children, his helpless infants. 

16. Yet let not private considerations alone possess our 
-ipipds ; let us remember that the eyes of the senate and 
people of Rome are upon us: and that as our force and 
courage shall now prove, such will be fortune pi that 
city aad of the .Roman empire. 
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Caivs Marws to the Roman9; akcaing the ahaurdity qf 
their heiUating to confer on him the-rank of generatf 
merely on account of his extraction. 
1 . X r i« but too common my countrymen, to observe a 
1 material difference between ^the behavior of those 
wha stand candidates for place* of power and trust, before 
and after obtaining tiiem. 

2. They solicit them in one manner, and execute them 
in aTjQther, They set out with great appearance of ac- 

jdvity, humility, and- moderation ; and they quickly fall 
into sloth, pride and. avarice. 

3. It^is undoubtedly no easy matter to discharge, to th« 
general satisfaction, the duty of a supreme commander in.' 
troublesome times. 

4. To carry on, with effect, an expensive war, and yet 
be frugal of the public money; to oblige those to serve, 
whona it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the 
same time a complicated variety of opperations; to concert 
meaanres at home, answerable to the state of things abroad 
and to gain every valuable end; in spite of opposition from 
the envious, the factious and disaffected — ^to do all this 

• my countrymen, is more difficult than is generally thought, 

5. But, besides the disadvantages which are common to 
me with all others, in. eminent stations, my case is in thi3 
respect, peculiarly hard ; that, whereas a commander of 
patrician rank, if he is guilty of a neglect or breach of du- 
tyi has his great connections, the antiquity of his family, 
the important services of his xincestors, and the multi- 
tudes he has, by power^ engaged in his interest, to screen 
him from condign punishment— my whole safety depends 
upon myself, which renders it the more indispensibly ne* 
cessary for me to take care that my conduct be clear and 
Unexceptionabie. 

6. Besides 1 am well aware, my countrymen, that the 
eye of the public is upon me, and that, tho* the impartial 
who prefer the real advants^e of the commwealth to all 
other considerations, fav<H* my pretentions, the patiicians 
livant nothing so. much as an. occasion against me. 

7. It is therefore my fixed resolution to use my best en* 
deavors, that you be not disappointed in me, and that their 
indirect designs against me may be defeated. 

8. I have frcMn my youth been familiar with toils and 
yith dangers. I wa» fsutl^ul to your i^teres^t, my cotmtry. 
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Then, when I served you for no reward but that of honof» 
It is toot my design to betray you, no>v tha^yoli have con* 
fer red upon me a place of profit. 

9. You have committed to my conduct thg war against 
Jugurtha. The patricians are ofFended at this. But where 
would be the wisdom of giving such a command to one 
of their honorable body ?» A person of illustrious birth, 
of ancient*family> of innumerable statues, but— of no ex- 
perience. - 

la. What service woiild his long line of dead ancestors- 
or his multitude of motionless statues do his country in 
the day of battle? What could such a general do, but iit 
his tripidation and inexperience, have recourse to some 
inferior commander for direction in difficulties to which 
he was not himself equal? ^h us your patrician genera/ 
Would in fact have agencral over him ; so that the acting: 
commander would Mill be a plebiaur 

1 1. So trn^ is this, my countrymen^ that T have myself 
known those who have been chosen consuls, begin then ta* 
read the history of their own country, of which, till that 
time, they were totally ignorant; that is, they first obtained 
the employment, and then bethought themselves of the^ 
qualifications necessary £br the proper discharge of it. 

1 9. I submit to your judgment, Romans, on whicii side-' 
the advantage lies when a comparison is made between 
patrician haughtiness and pie bian experience. The very^ 
actions which they have only read^ I have partly seen and 
pactlyjmyself atchieved. What they know by reading, I 
kndw by action. They are pleased to slight my mean 
birth; I despise their mean characters. Want of birth 
4imd fortune is the objection against me, want of personal 
.worth agamst them. 

13. But are not all' men of the same species? What 
can make a diiference between one man and another, but 
the endowments of the mind ? For iny part I shall always 
look upon the bravest man as the noblest man. Suppose 
it were inquired of thefathers of such patricians as Albi- 
nus and Bestia, whether if they had their choice, they 
-would desire sons of their character or of mine? What 
would they answer^ but that they should wish the worthi- 
est to b6 Uieir sons ? If the patricians have reason to des- 
pise me, let them: likewise^ despise their ancestors, whose 
nobiUty waJ5 tb^ fruit of their lirtuA^ Do they emy the 
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Sonors bestowed upoii me, let them envy likewise my &«► 
bors, my abstinence, and the dangers I have undergone:: 
for my country, by which I have acquired them.. 

14. But those worthless men lead such a life o£ inactiv- 
ity, as if they despised any honors, you can bestow; whilst 
they aspire ta honors,^ as iJFthey had deserved them by 
the most industrious virtue. They lay claim to the re* 
-wards of activity, for their hairing enjoyed the pleasures 

' of luxury ; yet none can be more lavish than they arc in 
praise of their ancestors. And they imagine they honor 
themselves by^cclebrating^ their forefathers ; whereas they 
do the very contrary ; for as much as their ancestors were 

. distinguished by their virtues, so much are they disgraced 
by their vices. 

15. The glory of ancestors casts a light, indeed, upon, 
ttieir posterity ; but it only serves to show / what the de- 
scendants are. It alike exhibits to public view their de- 
generacy and their worth., I own I cannot boast of the 
deeds of my forefathers ; but Ihopelmay answer the cav* 
lis of the patricians by standing up in defence ©f what I 
have myself done. 

16. Observe now*, my countrymen, the injustice of the 
patricians. They arrogate to themselves honots on ac* 
eount of the exploits done by their forefathers, whilst, 
they will not allow me thedue praise for performing the 
very skme sort of actions in my own person. He has no 
statutesj they cry, of his family. He can trace no venera- 
ble line of ancestors. What then ? Is it matter of more 
praise to disgrace one's illustritious ancestors, than to be- 
come illustrious by one^s own behavior ? 

17. What if I can show no statutes. of my family ! I can 
show the standards, the armor, and the trappings, which I 
have myself taken from the vanquished: I can show the 
scars of those wounds, which I hayereceived by facingthe 
enemies of my country. These are my statutes. Theso 
are the honors I bo^st of ; not left me by inheritance, as 
theirs ; but earned by toil, by abstinende, by valor ; a- 
mickt clouds of dust and seas of blood ; scenes of action,, 
where tlfose effeminate patricians, who endeavor by indi- 
rect means to depreciate me in your esteem, have n^ver. 
dared to* show their pices*- 
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of Yale CoUe^eysince deceaseds 
Mtith XJO W now Mr. Hunks, have you settled the 
/^ ''^•JLjL controversy with Baxter ? 

Hunka. Yes, to a fraction, upon condition that he would 
pay me six per cent,, upon all his notes and boi»dS| from 
the date until tiiey were discharged. 

Blithe. Then-it seems you have hro't him to your own 
terms. s. 

Hunks, Indeed I have; I would settle with him upon no 
other. Men now^a-days think it a dreadful hardship jto pay 
a little interest ; and will quibble a thousand ways to fool 
« body out of his just property. But I*ve grown too old to 
be cheated in that manner. I take care to secure the in* 
teres t as well as the principal. And to prevent any diffi- 
culty^ I take new notes every year, and carefiilly exact in- 
terest, upon interest, and add it to the principal. 

Blithe. You dont exactintere^t upon interest ! this looktf 
a little like extortion. 

^»»X:«. Extortion 1 I have already lost more than five 
hundred pounds, by a number of raskally bankrupts. I 
won't trust a fathing of my mdney wilhout interest upon 
Interest. 

Blithe, I see I must humor his foible, there^s no other 
way to deal with him. — [aside. 

Hunks, There's no security in men> obligations, ia 
these times. And if Tve a ium of money in the hands of 
those we call good chaps, I^ra more plagu'd to get it than 
*tis all worth. They would be glad to turn n>e off with 
mere rubbish, if they could. Td rather keep my money 
in my own chest, than let k t>ut for such small interest 
as I have for it. 

Blithe. There's something I confessinyour observations* 
We never know when we are secure unless we have our 
property in our chests or in lands. 

Hunks, That*s true— I'd rather liave -my property ia 
lands at three per cent, than in the hands of the best man 
in this town at six— it is a fact Lands will grow higher 
when the wars are over. 

Blithe. You're entirely right. I beKeve if I'd as muck 
inoney as you, I should be of the same mind. 

Hunks, That's a good disposition. We must all lets% 
Itpiake #f^ «f Qjurpelves ^faeie Jiardiimei. But I wokiAK 



liotr it happens that your disposition is so different froflfr 
ytmr son's— he*s extremely wild and profuse— l^ should 
think it was not possible for you with all your prudence and 
dexterity to get money as ^t as he would spend It. 

Blithe. Oh he's young and airy ; we must make allow- 
ances for such things ; we used to do so ourselves when we 
were young men. 

Hunks. No you are mistaken ; I never wore a neck- 
loth nor a pair of shoe -buckles on a week day in my life. 
But this has now become' customary among the lowest 
lanksof people. 

Blithe, You have been very singular ; there are few 
men in our age that have been so frugal and saving as you 
have. But we must all endeavor to conform ourselves a 
little to the customs of the times. My son is not more 
extravagant than other young people of his age. He loves 
to drink a glass of wine soqtetimes, with his companions^ 
and to appear pretty gaily drest; but this is only what is 
natural and customary for every one, I understand he has 
formed some connections with your eldest daughter, and 
I should be fond of the alliance^ if I could gain your ap« 
probation in the matter. 

Hunks. The customs of the times will undo us all.— 

■ There's no living in this prodigal age. The young people 

must have their bottles, their tavern dinners, and dice, 

while the old ones are made perfect drudgea to support 

their luxury. 

Blithe, Our families, sir, without doubt, would be very 
happy in ^uch a connection, if you would grant your con- 
sent. 

Hunke. I Ipse all patience when I see the yoiing beaux 
and fops, strutting about the streets in their laced coats 
and ruffled shirts, and a thousand other extiavagant arti-> 
des of expense. 

Blithe, Sir, I should be very glad if you would tur» 
your attention to the question I proposed. 

Hunks. There's one half of these coxcomical spend- 
thrifts that can't pay their taxes and yetthey are constantly 
running in debt, and thtir prodigality must be supported 
by poor, honest, laboring mem. 

Blithe. This is insufferable; I'm vexed at the old fcl- 
bw'a impertihence-^[a«jrf^. 

ffunks. The world has got to a strange pass« a very 
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strange pass Indeed; there's no distingiaishing apobrtbaai 
from a rich one, but only by his extravagant dress, and 
supercilious behavior. 

Blithe. I abhor to see a man all mouth and no ears. 

Hunks, Ail mouth and no eai'sl do you mean to insult 
»ie to my face ? 

Blithe. I ask your pardon, Sir ; but I've been talking 
to you this hour and you have paid me no attention. 

Hunks, Well^ and what is this mighty affair upon whick 
you want my opinion. 

Blithe. It is something you have paid very Iktle atten- 
tion to it seems ? I'm wilting *o be heard In my turn as 
well as you. I was telling that my son had entered into a 
treaty of marriage with your eldest daughter, and I desire 
your consent jn the matter. 

' Hunks, A treaty of marriage? why didn't she ask mj 
liberty before she attempted any such thing ? A treaty of 
marriage ? I won't hear a word of it. 

Blithe. The young couple are very fond of each other, 
and may perhaps be ruined if you cross their inclinations. 

Hunks, Then let them be ruined. I'll have my daughter 
to know she shall make no treaties without my consent. 

Blithe. She's of the same mind, that's what she wants 

DOW. 

Hunks. But you «ay the treaty is already made ; howev- 
•er rU make it over again. 

Blithe, Well, sir, the stronger the better. 

Hunks. But I mean to make it void, p ^, 
i^lithe. I want no trifling in the matter ; the subject is 
not of atrifling nature. I expect you will give me a direct 
answer one way or the other. 

Hunks. If tiiaf 9 what you desire, I can tell yon at once, 
I have two veiy strong objections against the proposal ; 
one is, I dislike your son ; and the other is, I have deter- 
mined upon another match for my -daughter. 

Blithe. Why do you dislike my son, pray ? 

Hunks, O, he*s like the rest of mankind, running on in 
this extravagant way of living. My estate was earned to© 
hard to be trifled away in such a manner. 

Blithe. Extravagant I I'm sure he is very far from deser- 
ving that character. *Tis true he appears genteel and fash- 
ionable among people, but he'sin good business, and al»ove 
lM>ardt and that's sufficient for any man. 
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Hunks, 'Tis fashionable I suppose, to powder and curl ^ 
at the. barber's an hour or two before he visits his mis- 
press ; to pay six pence or eight pence i^x brushing his 
boots; to drink a glass of wine at eycry tavern; to 
dine upon fowls drest in the richest manner; and he 
must dirty two or thre« ruffled shirts in the journey.-— 
This is your genteel fashionable way, is it ? 

Blithe, indeed, Sir, it is a matter of importance to ap- 
pear decently at such a time if ever. Would you have 
him go as you used to do, upon the same business, dress'd 
'in a long ill shapen coat, a greasy pair of breeches, and a 
flitp'd hat; with your oats in one side, of your saddle bags 
.^nd your dinner in the other ? This would make an odd 
appearance in the present age. 

Hunks, A fig for the appearance, so long as I gain'd my 
point and saved my money, and consequently my credit. 
The coat you mention is the same I have on now^ *Tis not 
So very long as you ^ould -represent it to be — [measuring 
the skirts by one leg.'\ See, it comes just below the calf. 
This is the <:oat that my father was married in and I after 
him^^ It has been in the fashion five times since it was new> 
and never was altered, and 'tis a pretty good coat yet. 

Blithe. You've a wonderful faculty of saving your mong 
ey and credit and keeping in the fashion at the same time. 
I suppose you mean by saving your credit, that money 
and credit are inseparably connected. 

Hunks, Yes, that they are ; he that has one, need not 
fear the loss of the other, f'or this reason I can't con- 
sent to yotir son's proposal , he's too much of a spend-'^ 
thrift to merit my approbation. 

BHthe, If you call him a spendtlwrift for his generosity, 
I desire he may never merit your approbation. A repu^ 
station that^ g^iined by saving money in the manner yoti 
have'mentioned, is at be^t but a despicable character. 

Hunks^ Do you mean to call my character despicable? 

Blithe. We w«nt qtiarrel about the name, since you are 
80 well contented with the thing. 

Hunks. You're welcome to your opinion: I would not 
give a fiddlestick's end for yout good or ill will ; my ideas 
•of reputation are entirely different from yours or your 
son^s which are just the same; fori find you justify hiin 
in ail his conduct. But as I have determined upon anoth- 
er match for niy daughter; I shan't troublo my telf about 
*ii» behavior. 
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^JiUthc. But perhaps your proposed match will be e^ai« 
ly disagreeable. 

Nuuksj No I've no apprehension of that He's a per- 
son of a fine genius and an excellent character. 

Blithe, Sir I desire to know who thb person iS) that hae 
such a genius and character and is so agreeal4e to yoi^ 
taste. 

Hitnka, 'Tis my young cousin Griffin. He's heir to a 
great estate you know. He discovered a surprising ^n* 
ius alniost as soon as he was bom. When he wa« a very 
xhild he made him a box with one small hole in it, into 
which he could just crowd his money, and couldk not get 
itout again without breaking his box; by which means 
he made a continual addition tit! he filled it, and*— ^ — ^ 

JBiithe, Enough! Enough! I've a sufiiciehl idea of his 
character w itho ut h earing another word . But are you sure 
you sbaU obtain this excellent match for your daughter? 
Hunks. Oh,i[*m certain on't I assure you, and my ut- 
;most wishes are gratified with the prospect. He has a 
large patrimony lying between two excellent farms of 
mine which are at least worth two thousand pounds^-^ 
These I've given to my daugliter ; and have ordered her 
uncle to take the deeds into his own hands, and deliver 
ihem to her on the day of her marriage. 

Blithe, Then it seems you've almost accomplishedthe 
business. But have you got the consent of the yoimg 
gentleman in tlie affair. 

^uwXrtf. His consent t what Tjeed I care about his coh* 
•sent? so long as I've his father's^ that is sufficient for my 
purpose. J' 

Blithe, Then yon intend to force the yeirng couple to 
maiTjr if they are uivwilling ? 

Hunks* Those two thousand pounds wilL soon give 
them a disposition, I'll warrant you. 

Blithe. Your schemes, I confess, are artfully concerted ; 
hut I must tell you, for your mortification, that the young 
Ijtntleman is already married. 

Hunks* What do you ,Bay ! already married ? it can*t 
t^e I I don't believe a syllable on't ! ^ 

Blithe, Every syllable is true, whether you believe it at 
tiOt. I received a letter this day from his father; if you 
Uron't bd^ieve me, you may read it, (^ves hint the letter,) 
There's the acco4iht in the x>Ostscript, fjtoints to it. J 
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f^Hunk^. vcdid%'^-'''-^^\I had almost forgot to tcH you tha^ 
hint Thursday my son was married to Miss Clary BreHi^ 
ybrdt <2nrf that all fiar ties are very hafifiy in the connecti<m'\ 
Confusion i (throws down the letter*) What does thiS 
ilfean! mainied to Clary Brentford! This is exactly one of 
cousin Tom's viUainoua tricks. He promised me tliat liis 
•on should marry my daughternpon condition that \ would 
give het those t^o farms ; but I can't imagine fi'om what 
stupid motives he has altered his mind. 

Blithe. Disappointment is the common lot of all 2¥ien> 
Cven..our suresC es^pectations are subject to misfortune. 

Hunks, Disappointment ! i^this comes from ^ quarter 
fromwhich I least expected one. But there's the deeds ' 
V\\ take care to secure them 4g«un ; *tis a good hit that I 
did not give them to the young rogue beforehand, 

Blithe. That was well thought of ; you keep ^ good 
look out, I see though you cannot avoid son\e disappoint^ 
ments. I see nothing in the \^ay now, to hinder my 
-son's proceeding ; you » will easily grant your consent 
now you're cut off from your former expectations. 

'Hunks. I can't see into this crooked offair — Vfti heart!* 
ly v«x*d at it. What could induce that old villain to de- 
'ceive i»e in this maonct*? Ifear this wa* some scheme of. 
my daughter's to prevent the ei&ct of my design. If this . 
is her plan^ if. she sQts so light by two thousand pounds^ 
ahe i^iall soon know what, it is to want it I'll promise her. 

Blithe. If you had bestow'd your gift without crossing 
her inclinatioiiy sh e would have accepted it very thankfully- 

Hunksi O^ I don't doubt it in the least ; that would have 
l>een a pretty story indeed ! but since she insists upon gratr 
ifying a foolish fancy, she may follow her own inclination, 
and. take the consequences of it; I'll keep the favors I 
meant to bestow on her, for those that khow how to pri^« 
them, and that merit theqi by a becoming gratitude. 

Blithe., But you won t reject her destitute of a patriiijio* 
ny and a father's blessing! . ' 

Hunks. Not one farthing shall she ever receive from 
my h^nd. your son may take her, but her person is bare- 
ly all that I'll give him ; he has seduced her to disobey 
her fether, and he shall feel the effects of it. 
^ Blithe. You're somewhat ruffled, I perceive, but I hope ' 
you'll recall these rash resoliitious i» your copier mO" 
ipeiitSr 
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Hunks, No, never, I give you my word, and that** i^ 
ftxed as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Blithe. But look ye, Sir, here's another circumstance 
to be attended to; my son has the deeds already in his 
own hands. 

Hunks. Deeds! what deeds! those I gave to my brother ? 

Blithe. Yes, the very same. 

Hunks* What a. composition of vilhiiny and witchcraft 
i^ here?. What, my deeds given up to your son? 

Blithe, Yes ; your brother thought that my son had an 
undoubted title to them now, since his cousin was mar«> 
fied, and so he gave them up the next day. 

Hunks,. This is intolerable ! I could tear the scalp from 
my old brainless scull ; why had I not more wit than to 
trust them with him ? I'm cheated every way! I can*t 
trust a farthing with the best friend 1 have upon earth I 

Blithe, That is very true tis no wonder you can't trust 
your best friends. The truth of the case is, you have ao 
fiiend, nor can you expect any so long- as you makQ acr 
idol of yourself, and feast your sordid avaricious appetite 
upon the misfortunes of mankind. You take every pos- 
sible advantage, by the present calamities, to gratify your 
own selfish disposition. So long as this is the case, dc- . 
pend upon it, you will be an object of universal detestatiort^ 
There is no one on earth that would not rejoice to sec how 
you're bro*t in. Your daughterikow has got a good, in- 
heritance, and an agreeable partner, which you were in 
duty bound to grant her; but, instead of that, you were 
then doing your utmost to deprive her of every enjoyment 
in life. [Hunks fiuts his hand to his breast. ] I don*t woii»- 
der your conscience smites you for your villainy. Don't 
you see how justly you have been cheated into your duty? 

Hu7iks. ril go this moment to an attorney, and get a 
warrant; I'll put the villain in jail before an hour is at an 
end. Oh my deeds \ my farms! what shall I do for mY 
farms! 

. Blithe. Give yourself no farther trouble about them> 
there's no evidence in the case; you must be sensible 
therefore, an action can't lie. 1 would advise you to rest 
contented, and learn from disappointments j not to place 
such an exhorbitant value upon wealth. In the mean 
time I should be very glad of your company at the wed- 
ding. My son and his wife would be very happy to see yorf 
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Hunks. The dragon fly away with you, and your son, 
and your son's wife. O my farms ! "what shall I do for irfy. 
farms ? 

POETRr., 

Contemfit of the common Objects of Purauiti . 

HONOR and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part, there all the honor liesK 
Fortune in men has some small difference made; 
One flaunts in rags ; one flutters in brockade j , 
The coblqr apron'dand the parson gown'd ; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crowned. 
"What differ moi*e (you cry) than Crown and cowl ?*' '" 
1*11 tell you fiiend ! A wise man and a fool. 
You'll find if once the wise man aCts the monk, . 
Qr, cobler like, the parson will be di'unk; 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow j ; 
The re stis all. but leather or prunella. . 
Go if yortir ancient, but- ignoble biood,' 
Has crcptjthiough scoundrels ever since the' floo^i ; 
Go, and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards I 
Alas not all the blood of all the Howards., 
Look nextjon greatness. Say where greatness lies ? ? < 
Where, but among the heroes and the wise. 
Heroes are all the same, it is agreed,^- 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede. 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to finc^ ' . 
Or mal^e— an enemy of all mankind. . 
Not one loofe* backward, onward still he goes; , 
Yet ne*er looks forward fiirther than his nose. . 
No letss alike the politic and wise ; ■ 
All sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes : : 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take ; ^ 
Not that themselves are wise ; but others weak* . , 

But ^rant that those can conquer, these can cheat ;^ . 
'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great* 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knavel , 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or, falling, snules in exile, or m ghjuisyv, ' i > / ^ 
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Like good Aurelius let him reig^n ; or bleed 
Like Socrates ; that man is great indeed ! 
What's feme ? a fancy*d life in others breath ; 
A thing beyond us e'en before our death. 
Just what you bear's your own ; and what's unknowia^. 
The same (my lord) if Tully's or your own. 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes and fncnds fv ; 
To all besides as much an empty shade, 
AnEugene'living, as a Caesar dead; . 

Alike, or when or where they shone, ar shihei . 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod f . • 

Au honest man's the noblest work of God. ' 

Famey but from death a villain's name can save^* 
As justice tears his body fi'om the grave ; 
When what t' oblivion better were consign'd 
Is hung on high to poison half mankind. 
All feme is foreign, but of true desert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heiEirtr: 
One selfr approving hour whole years outweighs^ 
Of stupid atarers,'and of Idud huzzas; 
And -more true joy, M^rcellus exil'd feels^. 
Than Caesar v^ ^ senate at hia heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies ? ^^ 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 
^Tis but to fcnpw, how little can be known j 
To see all others* faults, and feel our own : 
Condemn'd ip business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second and without a judge. ' 
Truths would you teach, to save a sinking lapd^^ 
Ail fear, none aid you ; and few understand. , 
Painful pfe- eminence ! yourself to view 
Above lifers weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict acc<Ju6t^:. 
Makefeir deductions: se© to what they 'mount f^ 
How much of other each is sure to c6st ; 
How each for other oft is wholly -lost ; 
How intonsiftent greater goods with these ; 
How sometime s life is risk'd, and always ease ; 
Think ; and if tflill such things thy envy call, 
Say, would^st thou pe the man to whom they fs^lf ?^ 
T« 5igh for-ribbgnds if Jbou H^ 8^ JW MHy* 
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Mlirk how they grace Lord Uriibra^ or Sir BSI)^. 
la yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? . 
Look but on Gripus or on Gripus* wife. ■ 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin'd 
The wisest, brightest — meanest of , mankind j . 
Or, ravish'd with the whistling of a name^ 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlasting fame : 
if all united thy ambition call, 
Erom ancient story learn to scorn them all. . 

Fitrioua Characters, ,■ . 
TnniS from- high life vbigh characters are drawn c 
. X A &aint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 
,»A judge is just ; a chanc'Ior juster still ; 
A'^gownnvan learn'd; a bishop — what you will; . 
Wise if a minister: but if a kipg, 
More wise, more just, more learn'd, n«>re every things 
*Tis education forms the commqp mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 
Boastful and rough, your first s6n is a squire; . 
The next a tradesman, meek and much a liar : 
Tom struts a solcfier, open, bold and brave : 
Will sneaks a scriv'neran exceeding knave. 
Is he achurchman ? Then te*s fond of power ; 
A quaker I sly j A presbyterian ? sour : 
A smart freethinker \ All things in an hour. 

Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes>' . 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 
Search then the ruling passion. The^e, aloi^e, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known. 
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Descr^tian qf a Storm cf Bail, 

LONG rush'd the victors o'erthc sanguine field, . 
And scarce were Gibeon's loftiest spires beheld fi 
When up the west, dark clouds began to rise, 
Sail'd o'er the hills and lengthened round the skie9 ; 
A ridge of folding fire, their summits shone, 
But fearful blackness all beneath was thrown ; 
Swift round the sun. the spreading gloom was hurl'dj . 
And night and solitude atnaz'd the world. 

At once the voice of deep resounding gales 
Hung slow and Solemn in ^e distant vales ; 
3^b^ through the groyes su^d o'er the ext^^d pU4)f>^ 
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\Vlth«tormy.raget1ie rapid whirlwinds ran» 

Red o'er the gliinmeriiig; iiills with pomp divinef "; 

The lijj^htiiingS fli.iaing,patii*began 'to shine ; 

Far round the immense, unusual thunders driven^ 

ProclaimM the onset of approaching Heaven ; 

Astonish'd nature own'd the strange alarm, 

Arid the world trembled at the impending sjtorm** 

O'er the dark fields aghast Cannaan streamed ; 

Thick in the course the scatter'd bucklers gleamM, 

Behind them* Joshua urg'd the furious car, 

And tenf<^ld horrors hovered round the war. - : 

But when the chief the spreading storm survey'd 5.. ' 
And trac'd Almighty arras in Heaven displayM; 
With piercing voice he gave the great command, 
Stand still, ye qhosen sons^ adnuring stand ! . 
Behold what awful scenes in heaven arise I . . 

Adore the power that brightens in the skies ! ' 
Now God's tremendous arm asserts his- laws ; 
Now bids his thunder aid the righteous cause ; 
Shows man how virtue saves her chosen bands. 
And points the vengeance- dooni'd for guilty lands. 
Behold what flames shoot forth! what gloom ascends I : 
How nature trembles ! how the concave rends 1 - 
How the clouds darken ! see, in yonder skyj 
Their opening skirts proclaim the Almighty nigh ! 
He spok<^, and from the north a rushing sound 
KoU'd thro' the Heavens, and shook the embattled grounjf 
Thron'd on a darkred clt)ud an angel's form-^ 
Sail'd awfully sublime, above the storm ; 
Half veil'd in mist, his count'nance like a suny . 
Infiam'd the ploudsf and thro' all ether shone ^ 
Long robes of crimson light behind him flow'd; 
His wings were flames; his locks were dy*d in blood f -i 
Ten thousand fiery shapes were round him driven, 
And all the dazzling pomp of opening Heaven. 

Now, save Canaan's cries that /cebly rung 
Rbund the dark .plain, a fearful silence hung ; 
Stretch-d in dire terror o*et the quivering band, 
The etherial Vision wav'd his sun bfight hand ; 
At once from opening skies, red flames were hurl'd^ 
And thunders, roll'd on tlmnders, rock'd the world ^ 
In one broad deluge sunk the avenging hail, 
Aftd iU'd with J^mp'est, roar'd the hoary vale f , 
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M6rce raging whirlwinds boundless nature blend; 

The streams rush back, the tottering mountains bend^^ 

Down the tali steep tiieir bursting summits roil, 

And cliffs on cliffs, hoarse crashing, rend the p >le« 

Far round the earth, a wild, drear iwrror reigns ; 

The high heavens heave, and roar the gloomy plains } 

Ofle sea of lightei^^ng all the region- fills,. 

And waves of fire ride surging o'er the hills : 

The nodding fore^its plunge in flame arouad, 

And with huge caverns'gapes the shuddering ground!. 

Swifter than rapid winds. Canaan driven, 

Befuse the conflict of embattled Heaven. 

But the dire h^l in vain the victims %» 

And death unbounded* shooli: (vm all the skf . 

The thunder's dark career the seraph's arm^ 

Fierce vengeance blazing down the immense of storm^ . 

From falling groves to burning fll^mes they ffew ; 

Hail roars around and angry hosts pursue ; 

From shaking skies, Almighty arms are hurl'd. 

And all the gloomy concave bursts upon the world*^ 

- JuTdr^ss to fhtDeirr. 

FATHER of light, exhaustless source of good^. 
Supreme, eternal, self-exlstent God! : 
Before the beamy sim dispensed a ray,. 
FlamM in the azure vault, and gave ihe.da,y> 
Before the glimmering inoon, with borrowed light, , 
Shone queen amid the silver host of nighu- 
High in the Heavens, thou reign *st superior Lor^^^ 
By suppliant angels worshiped and ador'd. 
With the celestial choir, then let me join, 
In cheerful praises to the Power Divine. 
To sing thy praise, do thftu, O God ! inspire 
A mortal breast with more than mortal fire, 
la dreadful majesty thou sit'st enthron'd, 
With light encircled and with glory crownM : 
Throu|jh all infinitude extends thy reign, 
^or thee nor Heaven, nor Heaven of Heavens contain ; 
But though thy throne is fix*d above the sky, 
Thy omnipresence fills immensity. 
Saints rob*d in white, to thee their anthems brings 
And radient martyrs hallelujahs sing : 
^^av'ns universal- host their voices i'aisc>^ 
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In one eternal concert to thy praise ; 
And round thy awful thr^e, with oiks acconcV 
Sing holy, holy, holy k the Lord. 
At thy creative voice from ancient night, 
Sprang smiling beauty, and yon world* of light ; 
Thou spak*st— the planetary chorus roU'd, 
Stupenduous worlds ! unmeasurM and^ntold 1 ; 
Let there be tight, said God--*liglU instant shone,, 
And from the orient burst the golden sun ; 
Heaven's gazing hierarc|iSf with glad surprise. 
Saw first the mom. invest the recent skies. 
And strait th* exulting troops thy throne surround ; 
With thousand, thousand harps of rapt'rous sound j 
Thrones, powers, doimnioHft (ever shining trains,'} 
Shouted thy pradses in triumphant strains ; 
Great are thy works, they sing, and all around. 
Great are thy works, the echoing heav'ns resounds 
Th* effulgent sun unsufferably hright5> 
Js but a ray of thy o'erfk>wii^ light; 
The tempest is thy breath:;: ^e Sunder hurlM 
Tremenuuous roars thy v^n^eance o'er the world ; 
Th<»i bow*st the heavens the smoking mountains Tdad^ 
Rocks ^1 to dusl^ and nature owns her God ! 
Pale tyrants shrink, the Atheist stands aghast, 
And impious kings in horror breathe tlieir last- 
To this great God, alternately, I'd pay, 
The evening athem and the morning lay^ 

A Mornthg Hymn* 

FROM night, from silence and frpm death ,^ 
Or death's own form mysterious sleep, 
1 wake to lifoj to light and health ; 
Thus me doth Israel's Watchmen keep|^ 
Sacred to him in grateful praise, ^ 

Be this devoted tranquil hour. 
While Him, supremely good;and great> 
With rapt'rous homage I adore,/ \ 

What music breaks from yonder copse ? 
The plumy songsters, artless lay ; 
Melodious songsters, nature taught ! ... 
That warbling hail the dawning day/ 
Shaii man be mute while instinct sings ? 
Nor human breast with transport^ rj^c L 
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Xo join the chorus of the skiesV 
See yon refulgent larop of day, 
'Whh unabating glory crown ^d> . 
Rejoicing in his giant strength, , 
To nm his daily destined ronncy 
So may I stiil perforin thy willj ' . 

Great Son of Nature and of Grace i 
Nor wander devious from thy law ; 
Nor fbiintin myappwnted race^ 
What charms display the unfolding fiowtrs ? 
H' kW beauteous glows the enamcU'd mead ? 
More beauteous still the heaven Wrought robe^ 
O^ purest white and Lio'd with red/ 
The sun exhales the pearJy dews,' 
Those brilliant sky-shed tears that mourn 
Hia nightly loss ; till from earth's cheek 
They^re kissM away by pitying morn/ 
For lapsM mankind what friendly tears, 
Benton our weal did angels shed ? 
Bound, bound our hearts, to think those tears 
JVfade frustrate all when. Jesus bled? 
Arabia wafts from yonder grdve ^ ^ 
Delicious odors fai the gale ; 
And with her breeze borne fragrance gre^t*, 
Each circumjacent hill and dale* V 
As incense may my morning song, 
A sweetly smelling savor rise, 
Perfum-d with Gilead's precious bdra. 
To make it grateful to the skies. ^ 
And wliep^ from <leath*s long sleep I jnrak^ 
To natures renovating day, 

Clothe me with thy own rigbteousnessaj - ' 

AndJn thy likeness, Lord array. 

Hymn to Ptacc. 

HAIL, sacred Peace, who claim'st thy bright atrddc^. 
Mid circling ^ints that grace the tlMone of God. 
Before his arm, around this fehapeless earth, 
Stretch'd the wide heavens and gave to nature birth | 
Ere morning stars his glowing chanfbers hung, 
Or songs of gla<i»ess woke on angel's tongue ; 
VeH'd in the bi^ghtness of tV Almighty's mind, 
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^n l)lcst repose thy placid form rec]inM ; 

Borne thro* the heaven with his ci:;e^ting xdice, 

Thy presence bade the unfolding worlds rejoice, 

<rave to seraphic harps the;ir sounding lays, 

Their joy to angels, and to rn^n their praise. 

From scenes of blood these beauteous shores that ait^i^. 

From gasping friei^ds that press the sanguiii'd plain, 

From fields, long taught in vain thy flight to mourn, 

•I rise, delightful power, and greet thy glad return. 

Too long the groans of death and battle 'sj bray 

Have rung, discordant thro' th' unpleasing lay ; 

X.et pity's tear its balmy fragrance shed, 

O'er heroes' wounds, and patriot warriors dead. 

Accept, departed shades, these grateful sighs, 

Your fond attendants to th' approving skies. 

But now the untuneful tmmp shall grate no more. 

Ye silver streams, no longer swell with gore ; 

Bear from your beauteous banks the crimson stain, 

"With yon retiring navies to the main : 

'Wliile other viewsxmfolding on xny eyes, 

And happier themes bid bolder numbers rise. 

5 ring, bounteous peace, in thy celestial throng;, 

Life to n>y soul, and rapture to my songj 

Give me to tri>ce^with pure unclouded ray. 

The arts and virtues that attend thy sway ; 

To ste thy blissful charms that here d^escend. 

Thro' distant realms and endlesss years extend. 

. Scene between Cecilia Beverly isf HenrietUi^ Be Afield* 
^/ I- Ik /T Y dear Henrietta, you seem to be overioyeds 
•<^"'«':lVl May 1 know the cause ?. ■ ' ^ 

Henrietta, My dear, dear Miss Beverly, I have such a 
thing to tell you — ycti would ne\er guess it-— I don't know 
how to believe it myself — Mr. Delvijl has written to tne ! 
lie has indeed ! here is the. note! [^holding- out u letter. ^ 

Cec, Indeed 1 I long to know the contents. Pray read iU 

Hen, [reads i7,J 

^'To Miss Belfiki«»^ 

Mr. Delvill pres* nts his compliments to Miss Belfi^ld, 
tmd begs to be pe rmitted to wait on her fnr a fcW/minutes, 
at any time in t}»c afternoon she will plleaae to appt^int. 

Only think ! it is m<?, poor simple me^ of all prople ; that 
Ibe wantfrto s^eak with. But whait can fee vrarit I My dctr- 
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Cec. Indeed it is impossible for me to conjecture. 

Hen, If you can't, I am sure there is no wonder /can't. 

I have thought of a million things in a minute. It can't 

be about business — It can't be about my brother — It can't 

be about my dear Miss Beverly^ — I suspect— .[.^>^en;a«r 

. enters with a message.^ 

Ser, A gentleman in the parlor desires to speak wiih^ 
Miss Belfield, ' ^Servant goes o«/.J 

Men. My dear Miss Beverly, what shall! say to him'? 
Fray advise toe- I am so confiised 1 can't say a single word. 

Cec. 1 <:an't advise you, Miss Belfield, for I don't know 
•what //^ will say to ytm. 

Hen, But I can ^uess, 1 can guess! And I shan't know 
what in the world to answer, i^shall -behave like a sim- 
pleton and disgrace myself. 

[Cecilia leaves Iter, and Mr, Defvill enters the room,'] 

Delvill. Tjood-morrow, Miss Belfield. I hope I have 
the pleasure to see you well to-day. Is Miss Beverly at 
home ? I have a message for her from my mother. 

Hen. [ With a look qf dimfifiointment,'] Yes, Sir, she is 
at home. I will call her. [goes out.^ 

[Cecilia enters^ 

Delv, Good-morrow, Madam. 1 have presumed to wait 
on you this morning, by permission of my mother. But 
I ana afraid that permission is so late, that the influence I 
hoped from it is past. 

,C€c, I had no means, Sir, of knowing you came from_ 
het, otherwise I should ha ve^ received her commands with- 
out hesitation. 

JDelv, I would thank you for the honor you do her, was 
h less pointedly exclusive. Yet I have no right to re- 
proach you. Let. me ask, M.^dam, could you, after my sol- ' 
cimn promise at qur last parting, to renounce all future 
claim upon you, in obedience to niy mother's will,, could 
you think me so disliorxrable as to obtrude myself int* 
youpr presence, while that promise was h) force? 

Cec, I find I have been too hasty. I did- incked believe 
Mrs. Dclville would never auti:Drise such a visit: but - s 
I was much surprised, I hope 1 may be pardoned for a lit- 
tle doubt. 

Delv, There spoke Miss Beverly 1. the same, the unci- 
tered Miss Beverly 1 hoped, to find. Yet is she altered ^ 

Q . ^ 
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Ami not too hasty? And is the storjf f have heard aboot 
Bel field a dream? an error? a falsehood? 

€tc\ If it was not that such a quick succession of quar- 
rels would be endless perplexity, I would be affix)nted that 
you can ask me such a question. 

Delv. Had Ithoyght it a ^uc«tion, I should not have 
nsked it. But never for a moment did I credit it till the 
rigor of your reputs^ alarmed me. B^t as you are good 
enough to account for that, I am encouraged to make 
known the design of my present visit. Yet with couS- 
ence I cannot speak ; hardly with hope. 

Cec.'Onc thing, Sir, let me say before you proceed; if 
yoMv fiurfiose Yi^'^ not the sanction of Mrs. Deivill, as well 
as your visit, I woul^ be excused from hearing it, for I 
shall most certainly refuse it. 

Behf, I would mention nothing without her concurrence 
she has given it ; and aid my father has also consented to 
my present application. 

Cec, (Clas fling her hands in joy.} Is it possible ? 
Delv, la it fio68ible ! With what emotions do I hear 
these words ? Ah? Miss Beverly \ Once my own Cecilia t 
do you, can you wsh it possible ? 

Cec. No,*noi I wish nothing about it. Yet tell me how 
h has happened-?-! am curious (smiUngJ though not in- 
te rested in it. ' 

Delv, What hope would this sweetness give me, was my 
sehen^ any other than it is ! But you cannot-^no it would 
he unreasonable— iit would be madness to expect your torn- 
pliance ! It is next to madness in me to wish it ! But how 
.shall a man who is desperate be prudent and circumspect i 
Cec, Spare yourself, Sir, this unnecessary pain. You 
will find in me no unnecessary scruples. 

Bel-v. You kno^ not what to say, Madam. All noble 
as you are, the sacrifice I hyave to propose-;^ 

C^c.-Name it, Sir, with confidence. 1 will not disguise 

but frankly own that I will a^ree to any sacrifice you. will 
mention, provided it has Mrs. Delvill's approbation. 

Delv. What words are these? Is it Miss Beverly that 
Fpeaks? 

Cec, What can I say more? Must I offer this pledge 
i.ool (holding out her hand,) 

i^elv. My dear Cecilia, how happy this makes iti»!«— 
XSdKi^ig her hand ) for my life I would not resign it. Yet 
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feow sooii will you withdraw it, when you know that the 
Ofnly terms on which I can hold it, are that this hand must 
sign away your inheritance. 

Cec. I do not comprehend this Sir. 

D^tv* Caft you for my sake, make such a sacrifice <is 
this ? I am not permitted to give up my naniOL for yours ; 
.can you renounce your uncle*s /or^M«(7, as you must, if 
you renounce your name ; and consent ^o such settlements 
a& I can make upon you t Will these and your own pater- 
nal inheritance of ten thausand pounds, satisfy your ex- 
pe ptation a of li vin g ? 

Cec. f Turning fmle and draxving back her hand, J O, 
Mr. Deivill, your words pierce me to the soul, 

JDeiv. Have I offended you. Midan ? Pardon mc then 
for indulging a romdniic whim which your better judg- 
ment disappi:oves. My presumption deserves this mortl- 
(Ication^ 

Cec. You know not then my inability to comply? 

Delv, Your ability or inability I presume depends on 
your ovirn will. 

Cec. No, Sir, by np means, my fiower is lost— ^ly for* 
tune, alas is gone. 

Delv. Imfioasible ! utterly impossible ! 

Cec. Would to- heaven it was otherway$ 1 But it is too 
true; and your father knows it. 

Del-v. My father I 

Cec. Did he never hint it to you? 

JDelv. i3istractionl what Horrible confirmation is com- 
iig ! f/iauaingj you only. Miss Beverly, could have made 
this ere diblei- 

Cec. Had you then actually heard it ? 

Delv, I had indeed heard it as the most infamous false- 
hood. My heart swelled with indignation at such slander. 

Cec. Oh, Sir, the fact is undeniable ; tho' the circum- 
stances you may have heard with itnoay be exJtggerated. 

DcJv, That indeed must have been the case. I was told 
that your parental fortune was totally exhausted, and that 
during your minority, you had been a dealar with Jews ! 
all this- 1 was told from my father, or I could not have been 
made to hear it. 

Cec, Thus far he told yofU nothing but truth. 

£>elv. Truth ! fstartingj never then was truth so scan- 
cUlously wronged I I 'denied the whole report I I disbe- 
lieved every syllable! 1 pledged my own honor U> prove 
cvcFy ,a«sertion false. 
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Ccc, Generous DelyilJ, this is what I might expect fron^ 
\ on fwee/iiiig-. J . ^ s 

Beiv, Why does INI iss Beverly wisep ? Why has she giv- 
en me this alarm? These thini^s must at leat&t have been. 
misrepresented, Will you condescend to unravel t a me 
ihis mysterious affair? 

Cec, Alas, Sir, the unfortunate Mr. Harr el ! He has 
been the cause of my losses/ You know his love of gama- 
in,^, a p ission which led him to his fatal end. In his em- 
barrassments he crime to me for assistance. He was my 
guardian; what could I do ? I yielded to his en treaties; and 
repeatedly took up money of a jew, upon the credit of my 
estate, until the whole was pledged. If it was a fault,! 
k:io\v you- will ascribe it to the real motive and panion it* 

De!v. My dear Cecilia, I thank you siocerely for thia^ 
HCcoufit ofvbuir misfortunes; aUho* it fills my heart with 
anguish. How will irvy mother be shocked t^ hear a con- 
Hrmation of therSport slie had heard ? How irritated at 
your injuries from Hartel 1 Row grievisd j;hat your gen- 
erosity siK)uld briiy^ upon your character so ma^iy vile as- 
persions 1 ' < 

Ccc, I liave been of too easy a dispoaitioti— toa unguar- 
ded— -yet ai^^-ays at the moment, I sgomed guided by com- 
mon temanity. But, I thought myself secure of wealth ; 
and while the revenue of my uncle ensured me prosperity, 
I thoui^ht little of my own fortune. Could I have fore- 
seen this moment— ^ 

Delv, Would you then have listened to my romantic ' 
proposal? 

Ccc. Could I have hesitated ? 

Delv. Most generous of beings^ still then be mitie ? By 
our economy, we will make saving'^to pay off our raort- 
gai^es and clear bur estates. I will still keep my name 
to which my family IS big:>ted, and mz/ gratitude, for your 
compliance shall make yoa forget what you lose byths 
change of yjaurs. 

Scens between Cecilia BEVsmLrand a GEffi^LEMAN, 
Gmc f PRESUME, Madamyyouara the lady of this 
* JL hQiise. May I take the liberty to ask your nanae. 
■ Cec. My name, Sir ? 

Gent. You will do me a favor by telfrng it to me. 
Ct'c li it possible, Sir, you are one hither, without 
"'ready-ikn^^wibp' ^*/ ' • ,' 
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Gtnt, I know it only by common report, Madam. 
Cec. Common report, Sir, I believe is seldom iwrong in 
nk matter where it it so easy to be right. 

Gent, Have you a^y objections madam to telling mo 
your name? *' - 

Cec. No, Sir, but your business can hardly be very im- 
portant, if j^QU'are yet to learn wliom you are <o address — 
It will be time enough, therefore for us to meet when you 
have elswhere learnt my name. (g^i^g) ^ 

Gent. I beg madam; you will have patie nee I It is ne- 
xessary before I can open my business th at I should heat 
your name from yourself. 

Cec. Why, Sir, I think you can scarcely have come to this 
house without knowing that its owner is Cecilia Bcverly.^ 
Gent. Thatlnadam, is your maiden name. 
Cec. My. maiden name ! (aurfirised) . 
Gent* Are you not married, madam ? " 
Ctc. Married, Sir? ' 

Gent^ It is more properly^ Madam^ the name of your 
husband that I mean to ask. 

Ce'c. And by what authority, Sir, do you make these 
extraordinary enquiries?-- 

Gent.. I am deputed, Madam, by Mr^ Eggleston, who 
is next iieirlo your uncle's estate^ if you die without chil- 
dren, or change your name whea ycfu marry. i[ am au- 
thorised by letter of attorney from him J:o make these en- 
quiries, and I presume, Madam^you wiU not deny its au- 
thority. H He has been credibly informed you are married j 
and as you continue to be called Miss Beverly, he wishes 
to. know- your intentions^ as he. is deeply interested ipi 
knowing the truth. 

Ce4:. This demand,'^S ir, is so extremely— f«/a»jwfr jw^ J 
so — so little expected — 

Gent. The better, way, Madanv, in these .care$, is to keep 
close to the point. . Are you married, or are you not? 
Ceci This is dealing very plainly, indeed, Sit. Bul- 
G««/*'.It.is, Madam>, and very seriously too ; but it is- a 
business of no^ight concern. Mr. Eggleston has a large 
family and small fortune, and that very much encum.- 
bered. It cannot therefore be expected that he will see 
himself wronged by your enjoying, an estate to which he 
is entitled. 

Cec, Mr. Eggleston, Sir, has nothing to fear from im- 
Q2 
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position. Those with whom he has or may have any trans-* 
actions 4n this aifair, are not used to practice fraud. 

Gent, I am far from meaning any offense. Madam; my 

4;ommisaion from Mr. Eggles^oa is simply this; to beg 

you will satisfy him upon what gr0und you now evade the 

* will of your late uncle f which till explained, appears to 

be a point much to his prejudice; » 

Cec. Tell him then, Sir, that whatever he wishes to 
know shall be explained in about a week. At present I 
' can give no other answer. 

Gent, Very well, Madam, he will wait till that time, I 
am sure ; for he does not wish to piit you to any incon- 
venience. But when he heard the gentlman was gone 
abroad without ownmg his marriage, bethought ft high 
time to take some notice of the matter. 

Cec. Pray, Sir, let me ask how you came to any knowl- 
edge of this affair? ^ ^ 

Geni, I heard it, Madam, from Mr. Eggleston himself^ 
who lias long known it. 

Cec, Long, Sir? — ^impc^ssible ! It is not yet a fortnight— • 
fiot ten days, or not more, that-— <^ 

Gent^ That, Madam, may perhaps be disputed; for 
when this business comes to be settled, it will be ycry es- 
sential to be exact as to the time, even to the very hour; 
for the income of the ©state is large, Madam; and if your 
hu»band keeps his own name, you must n6t only give -up 
your uncle's inheritance, from the time of changing your 
, name ; but refund the |>rofits from the very day of your 

marriage* 
^. Cec. There is not the least doubt of that, nor will the 
least difficuhy be made. 

Gent^ Please then to re eollect, Madam, that the sum ta 
^e refunded is every hour increasing, and has been ever 
since last September, which made a half year to bie ac- 
counted for last March. Since then there is now added— 

Cec^ For mercy*s sake, Sir, what calculations are yoit 
making out ? Do you call last week last September ? 

Gent, No, Madam ; but I call last September the month 
in which you was married. 

Cec, You will then find yourself extremely mistaken ; 
and Mr. Eggleston ia preparing himself for much disap- 
pointment, if he supposes me so long in arrears with him. 

Gent. Mr, Eg^lestoiy, Madam, happens to be well in- 
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fprmed of this transaction, as you will iind| if any dispute 
should arise in the case. He was the next occupier of 
the house- you hired last September; the woman who kept 
it informed him that the* last p^son who hired it was a 
lady who stayed one day only, and came to town, she found 
■ merely to be married. On enquiry he discovered that, 

the lady was Miss Beverly. 
j| Cec. You will find all tMs, Sir, end in nothing. 
[ Gent. That, Madam, remains to be proved. If a young: 
f lady is seen— and ahe was seen, going into church at eight 
o'clock in the morning, with a young gentleman and one 
femsJe friend ; and is afterwards seen coming oujt pf it 
followed by a clergyman and one other persoo-^-and is 
^ seen to get into a coach with the same young gentleman . 
and same female friend, why the circumstances are pret- ^ 
I ty strong I 

I Cec; They may seem so, Sir, but all conclusions draiyn 
p from them will be erroneous : I was not married then up- . 
on my honor. 

Gent. We haTe little to do. Madam, with professions; 
the circumstancesr are strong enough to bear trial, and*— • 
: ' C^c. A trial t. 

Gent. We have found many witnesses to prove a num* 
|f. ber of particulars, and eight months ^liare of such/an es- 
[ tate as this, is worth a little trouble. 

Cec. I am amazed, Sir; surely Mr. Egglcston never 
authorized you to make use of this language to me. 

Gent, Mr, Eggleston, Madam has behaved very honor- 
ably thoug^h he knew the whole aHair, he supposed Mr. 
Belvill had good reasons for a short concealment, and ex- 
pected every day when the matter would become public^. 
■"^e therefore did not interfere. But on heaiing that Mr- 
elvill had set out for the continent, he yrsts advised to 
laim his rights. ^ 

Cec. His claims, Sir will doubtless be satisfied without 
threatening or law suits. 

Gent. The truth is Madam, Mr. Eggleston is a little 
embarrassed for want of some money. This makes it m 
point with him, to have the affair settled speedily, unless 
you choose to compromisc,by advancing a particular sum, 
-till it suits you to refund the whole that is due to him, an4 
liviit the premises* / ■ ■ 

Ct^^y Nothing) ^> is due iq^ hii]^ ait t^st notMi% 
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worth mentioning. I will enter into no terms ; I have no 
compromise to make. As to the premises I will quit 
them as soon as possible. 

Gent. You will do well^ Madam,- for the truth is, it will 
not be. convenient for him to wait any longer. [^Goea out J] 

Cec. How weak and blind have I been, to form a secret 
plan of defrauding th<e heir to my uucle*s estate! I am 
betrayed— and I deserve it. Never, never more will I 
di&gjrace myself by such an act* 
— «4^— ; 
Scene between Cecilia o«rf Henrietta. 
Cec. T jf THAT is the matter with my dear Henrietta? 
VV Who is it that has already afBicted that kind 
heart, which I am now compelled to afflict for myself ? 

/len. No, Madam, not afflicted for you ! It would be 
strange if I was while I think as 1 now do. 

Cec. I am glad you are iiot, for was> it possible I Would . 
give you nothing but pleasure and joy. 

Hen. /\.b. Madam, why will you say so, when you don't 
care what becomes of me? When you are going, to cast 
m.e off*? ..and when you will soon be too happy to think oi^ 
me more. 

Cec. If I am never happy till then^ sad indeed will- be 
my life I .No, my gentlest .friend, you will always have 
your share in my heart: and to me -would, always have • 
been the welcomest guest in my house, but for those un- 
happy circumstances, which make: our separating inevitar 
ble. 

. Hen, Ytt you suifetcd me, Madam, to hear from any 
body that you was married and going away; and all t^p 
comtmon servants in the house^knew it before me. 

Ce-c. I am amazed 1 How and which way can they have 
heard it ? 

Hi^n. The man that went to Mr. Eggleston brought the 
first ne^ws of it, for he said all |he servants there talked of 
nothing else, and that their master was to come and take 
possession here next Thursday; -t 

Cec. Yet you envy me, tho' I am ferc«d to leave my 
house ? tho' 1 am not provided with any ether ! andlho* he 
for .whom I relinquish it is far off, without the means of 
protecting me orthe power of i^turning home. 

Hen. But are you married to him madam ? 

Cec. True my love, but I am. also parted from hin*. • 



Hen, O how differently , do the ^rtat think from the 
little. Was' J mamed— and '«<? married, I slxould want, 
neither house nor fine^ cioathes? nor riches, nor any thing 
—I should not care where I Uved-^^very place .would be 
a paradise to me. v ^ 

^ C?c. O Henrietta! Should Terer repme at my situa- 
lion I will call to mind this heroic deciaratioti of yoiirtf. 
and blush for my own weakness* 

Scene between dr. Li^steh, mr. Dblvill, mr. MoRTt» 
' MER Delvill and C|:ciiia. his vfife, and lady Hono- 

RIA. 

[ f)^ £ ^ 1\/T^ ^^^ friends, in the course of my lon^ 
' IVA practice, 1 have found it impossible to. 
study the human frame, wit Iwut looking a little into the 
mind ; and from all that I have yet been able to make out. 
either by observation, reflection or comparison, it appears 
to me at this moment, that Mr. Mortimer EXelviH has got 
the be -5 1 wife, and you^ Sir, [to Mr. Delvill] the most 
faultless daughter-in4aw, that any husband. or any father- 
ia-law in the kingdom can have or desire. 

Lady Hon. When you say the best and most fault lesa^: 
Dr. Lyster you should always add, (he rest of the comfia* 
ntj excepted. 

Dr. Lys. Upon my word, I beg your Ladyship** par- 
don ; but sometimes an ivnguarded warmth comes across 
a man, that drives ceremony fr6m his head, and makes 
him speak truth before he well knows where he is. 

Lady Hon. Oh te rrible ! this \% sinking deeper and deep- 
•^. ; I had hopes the town air had taught you better things; 
but I find you have visited Delvill castle till you are fit 
foi- no other place. - f 

DtL [offended^ ^Whoever Lady Honoria, is fit for Del- 
vill Castle, must be fit for every other place ; tho' every 
other place may by no means be fit for hinii 

Lady Hon, C> yes, Sir, every possible place will be fit 
for him if he can once bear with that. Don't you think 
so Dr. Lyster? 

Dr, Lys,. Why^ when a man has the honor to see your 
Ladyship, he is apt to think too much of the fierson to 
care about the /i/ace. 

Lady Hon, Come, I begin to have some hopes of you 
for I sec, for a dontor, you really have a pretty nmion 



c^" a compliment. Only you have one great fault still, yoU 
look the whole time, as if you said it for a joke. 

Dr, Lys, Why in fact, Madam, when a man has been a 
plain dealer botlrin word and look. for fifty years, 'tis- ex- 
pecting too quick a reformation to demand ducUicy of 
voice and eye for him at a blow. However give me a lit- 
ti« ti'ne and a. little encouragement, and with such a tutor- 
ess, 'twill be hardi if t do not in a few .lessons^ learo the 
right method of seasoning a simper, and the newest fashion 
ol" twisting words from their meanings 
' jLady Ifjn, But pray, Sirj always remember on these 
occasions to look serious. Nothing sets off a compUmeht 
so much as a long face. If you are tempted to an unsea- 
sonable laugh, think of Delvill Castle ; 'tis an expedient I 
cont^noily make use of myself, when I am afraid of being 
too frdicscrme; and it always succeeds, £jv the very tho't 
of it gives rae the he ad- ache in a moment. I winder Mr. 
Delvill*, you keep yOnr health so good; after living iii that 
iu>rrible place so long, l have expected to hcvr of your 
death at the end of the summer, and I assure you, I was 
once very near buying mourning, 

I>el, The estate which descends to a man fro :n his an- 
cestors, Lady Honoria, will seldom be apt to injure his 
health, if he is conscious of committing no misdemeanor 
which has degraded their memory. 

Lady Horu Sjina low voice t9 CeciliaS\ How vastly odi- 
ous is this new father of yours! Waat could ever induce 
you to give up your charming estate for the sake of coming 
into his fusty old family? I would rcaPy advise you to 
have youy marriage annulled. You kuow, you have onl)!^ 
to take an oatlvtaat yoi wei^foi'cibu' run away with; and 
as you are an heircs3,.and the De'viirsare all so violent, it 
will easily be believed, ^nd then, as soon as you are at 
libertjs, \ would advise you to marry my little Lord Oer- 
ford. 

Cec. Would yon only then have me regain my freedom 
in order to part with it ? 

Lady Bon. Certainly, for you can do nothing at all with- 
•St being married. A single woman is a thousad times 
more shackled than a wife for she is accountable to every 
body ; and a wife you know has nothing to do but just to 
manage her husband' 

Cec^ {fimiUng\ And that you consider as a trifle ? 
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Lady .Hon, Yes, if you do but marry a man you dbn^t 
care for. 

, Cec. You are right then, Indeed, to recommend to mc 
my Lord Derford. 

Lady Hon. O yes, fcc will make the prettiest husband in 
the world ; you may fiy about yourself as wild as a lark, 
and keep him the whole time as tame as a jackdaw. And 
tho' he may complain of you to your Mends, he will never 
have the courage to find fault to your face. But a^ to Mor- 
timer, you ivill not be able to govern him as long as you 
live ; for the moment you have put him upon the fret, you 
will; fall into the dumpa yourself, hold out your hand to 
him and losing the opportunity of gaining some material 
point, make up with^iim at the first soft Avoid. 

Ccc^ You think then the quarrel more amusing than the 
recmiciliation. 

Lady Hon. O, a thousani times 1 for while you are 
quarrelling you mjiy say any thing, and demiind any thing, 
but when you are reconciled, you ought to behave pretty, 
and 6eeni contented » 

Cec. If any gentleman has any pretensions to your lady- • 
ship, he must be made very happy indeed to hear your 
principles. 

Lady Hon. O, it would i»t signify at all; for one's fa* 
thers and uncles and such people always make connections 
for one; and not a- soul thinks of our principles till they 
find themi out'by our conduct; and nobody can possibly 
find them out till we are married, for they give us nopow* 
^r beforehand. The men know nothing mi us in the world 
^hile we are single^ but how we can dance minuet or 
play a lesson upon the harp^chord. 

-Oef. And what else need a young lady of rank desire to 
be known for? Your ladyship surely would not have her 
degrade hersolf by studying like an artist or professor. 

Lady Hon. O, no Sir, I would not have her study at all; 
H*s mighty well for children; but really. after sixteen, and 
when one is come out, one has quite fatigue enough in 
di^ssing and going to public places and ordering new 
*:^i^gsj without all the torment of first and second position, 
«l>d E upon the first line, and F upon the first space. 

L^eL But pardon me, Madvm, for hinting that a young 
lady of condition, who has a proper sense of >her dignity, 
cannot be seen to« rweff or known too little^ - 



^ Lady ^tsw. O, but, I hate dignity fpr it is the dullest- 
thing in the world ; Ihay'e always thought, Sir, it was ow- 
ing to that ypu was so little amusing— really I beg your 
pardon, Sir^ I meant to say so littie talkative, 

UeL I can easily, be fie ve your^Iadyship spoke hastily; 
for it ivilj hardly be supposed that a person of mt^ family 
came into the world for the' purpose of aiuusing it 

Lady ffofuO^ no Sir, nobody I am sure, ever knew you 
to have-such a thought. \Turnin£^ io Cecilia with QcIow 
ifoice.'^ You cannot imagine my dear Mrs. Mortimer how" 
I detest this old cousin of minel Now pray tell me hon- 
estly, if you dont hate him yourself. 

Oc. I hope, Madam, you have no reason to hateijim. 

Lady Han, La, how y^ou are always upon your guard ! 
If I were half as cauticrus, I should die of the vapors in a 
months- the. only thing that keeps me at all alive, is now 
and then making people angrf ; for the folks at our house 
let ni« go out so seldom and then send me with such stu- 
pid company, that giving them a little torment is really -the 
^nly entertainment I have. O* — but I'had almost forgot to 
tell you of a most delightful thing ! , 

Ccf. What is it? 

Lady Hon, Why yoa must know I have the greatest 
hopes m the world that my father will quarrel with old 
Mt. DelviU! ' 

Cee. And is that such a delightful thing ? 

Lady Hon, O yesr I have lived upon the very idea this 
fortnight ; for then you knowj they'd both be in a passion 
and I shall see wiiich of them looks frightful lest. 

Mortimer Del, Wlien Lady Honoria talks aside lalwajiis 
susp'ct some n)ischie£ 

Lady Hon, N o, no, 1 was only congratulating Mrs. Mor- 
timer about her marriage, Tho* reaHy upon second 
thoughts, I don*t know but I ought to condole with her, 
for I have long been convinced she has a prodigious antip- 
athy to yon. I saw it tlie first tiine I was at Delvill Cas- 
tle, where she used to change color at the veiy sound of 
your name; a symptom I never perceived when I talked 
to her of Lotd Derford, who would certainly have made 
her a thousand times better husl)and. 

DeL If you n ean on account of his title, lady Honoriaj 
your ladyship must be strangely forgetful of the connec- 
tions of your family; for Mortimer alt^r the death of 
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ihife uncle, and myself, must inevitably inherit a title far' 
more honorable, than any whichxan be oifered by anew 
sprung up family like my lord Erdolfs. ^ 

Lady Hon. Yes, Sir; but theJn you know sh^ wouid 
have kept her estate, which wbuld have been a vastly bet- 
ter thing than an old'pedigree of new relations; Besides 
1 don't find that any body cares for the noble blood of the 
Delvills but themselves ; and if she had kept herfortune, 
every body I fancy would have cared for that. 

DeL Every body, then, must be highly mercenary and 
ignoble, or the bloocl of an ancient and honorable house, 
Would be thought contaminated by^ the most distant hint 
of so degrading a comparison. 

Lady Han. Dear Sir, what should we^ll do'with birthxl 
•it was not for wealth ? It would neither take us to Rane- 
lagh nor the Opera ; nor buy us caps nor wigs, nor sup- 
ply us with dinners nor bdcjuetfi. 

DeL Caps and wigs, dinners and boqiiets ! Y«urLady* 
ship's estimate of wealth is extremly mimite indeed ! 

La>dy Hon. Why you 4cnow, >Sir, as to caps and wigs, 
they are very serious tilings, for We should look mighty 
droll figures to go about bareheaded; and as to dinners, 
how would the Delvills have lasted all these thousand cen- 
turies, if they had disdained eatii^ them ? 

Del. Whatever may be your Ladyship's satisfaction in 
depreciating a house:that has the honor of Being nearly 
allied to your own, you will not, I hope, at least instruct 
this \9iAy {turning: to Cevi&a] to imbibe a similar con- 
tempt of its antiqtiky and dignity. 

Mor. Del. This lady, by becoming one of it, will atleast 
secureus from the danger that such contempt will spread 
furihep. 

Cec. Let me only be as secure from exciting^^^l ami 
ivortt feeling contempt, and I can wish no more. 

/?^. Lya^ Good and excellent young lady ; the first of 
blessings indeed is yours in the temperance of your owu 
mind. When you began your career in life, you appeared 
to us short sighted mortals, to possess more than your 
abare of good things. Sucha union of riches, beauty, in- 
dependence, talents, education, virtue, seejned a monopo* 
ly to raise general envy and discontent ; but mark with 
what exactness the good and the bad is ever balanced !— . 
Y<Mi have had a thousand sorrows to which those who 

R 



looked up to you, have been total strangers, and which bal- 
ance all your advantages for happiness* There is a lev- 
eling principle in the world at war with pre-eminence^ 
which finally puts us all upon a footing. 

Bel. Not quite, 1 tli^ik;aaaiicieot and re^ecti^le.fatn- 
ily— 

JLady Hon^ With a handsome income and higK life, 
gives one a mighty chance ibr ihappiness. Don't you 
think so Mortimer ? 

Mqv. Del. I do, indeed ; but add, a conaection with an 
amiable wonvin, and I thiak the chances for happineas are 
more than doubled. 

Dr. Ly9. Aight, Monomer i we^ure all agreed. 

ADDITIONAL LESSON. 

I. 'Y1E7E allof UB •eomplain -Df the shortness <0f time, 
V V saith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent ei- 
ther in doing nothing at all,i>r In doiiig nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing nothing that we ou^ht to do : we are 
always complaining out days are iew,'and acting as though 
there would be no end to them. That noble philosopher 
has described our InconsiBteiicy with ourselves in this 
particular, by all those various turns of expression and 
thought which are peculiar to his writin|fs. 

2. I often consider mankmd as wholly mconsistent with 
itself in a point thatl)ea*S swne affini^ to tiie former* — 
Tho* we seem .grieved at the shortness of life in general, 
we sere wishing qveiy ,perix)d x)f it at an end. The^ minor 
longs to be of age, then to be a man of business, ^en to 
make up an estate, tiien to af rive athonora,thcn to retire. 
Thus, altho* the whole of life is aUowed by everyone to be 
short, the several divisions oi it appear long and tedious. 

3. We are for lengthening our span in general, but 
would fain contract the parts of which h is composed.— 
The usurer would be very well satisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the present moment and . 
the next quarter day. The politician would be contented to 
lose three years of his life, 'tould he place things In the 
posture which he fancies they will stand after such a rev* 
<61ution of time. 

4. The lover would be glad to strikeoutof his existence 



all the moments that are to pass away before the happy meet ' 
in^. Thus, as fast as our time runsj we should be very glad 
in most parts of our lives, that it should run much faster 
than it does. Several hours of the day hafigiiporiQur hands, 
nay we wish away whole years ; and travel through time as^ 
through a counti'y filled with many wild and empty wastes, 
which we would fain hurry tover,that w^e may arrive ,at those 
several little settlements^ or imaginary points of rest, which 
are dispersed up and 'down in it. 

5. If we may diVide the life of nibst men into twenty 
parts, we shall find that at least nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chasms, whichare neither filled with pleasure nor 
business. I do not however include, in this calculation, the 
life of those only who arc in a perpetual hurry of affairs, 
Uut of those also who are not always engaged in scenes of 
action ; and I hope I shall not do an unacceptable piece of 
service to tho*&personS,if I point out to t;hem certain meth- 
ods for the filling up their empty spaces of life. The meth- 
ods I shall propose to them are as follows : 

6. The first is the exercise of virtue, in the i|io«t gjeiferal 
acceptation of the word. The particular scheme whicli 
comprehends the social virtues may give employment to the 
most industrious temper, and find a man in business more 
than the most active station of life. To advise the ignor- 
ant, relive the needy, comfort the affiicted, are duties that 
fall ia our way almost every day of our lives. 

7. A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 
fierceness of party ; of doing justice to the character of a 
deserving man; of softening thtf envious, quieting the" an- 
gry, and rectifying the prejudiced, which are all of them 
employments suited to a reasonable nature, and bring great 
satisfaction to. the person who can busy himself in then^ 
with discretion. 

8. There is another kind of virtue that ^y find employ- 
ment for those retired hours, in which we are altogether 
left to ourselves ^.nd destitute of company and conversation ; 
1 mean that intercourse and communication which every f 
resonable creature ought to maintain with the great author 
of his being. 

9. The man who lives under an habitual sense of the 
divine presence, keeps up a.perpetual cheerfulness of tem- 
per, and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of thinking 
himself in company with his dearest and best of friends. 



The time never lies heavy upon him; it is impossible fiSx^' 
him to be alone. 

10. His thoughts and passions are the most busied at 
such hours when those of other men are the most inactive ; 
he no sooner steps out of the world, but his heart burns- 
with devotion, swells with hope^ and triumphsin the con- 
sciousness of that presence which every Where surrounds • 
him ; or on the contrary, pours out its fears, its sorrows, iCte 
apprehensions, to the great supporter of its existence. 

1 1. I have here only considered the necssity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have something to do; but if wb 
consider further, that the exercise of virtue is not only an 
amusement for the time it lasts, but that its influence ex- 
tends to those parts of our existence which lie beyond the- 
grave, and that our whole eternity is to take its color from 
those hours which we here employ in virtue or in vice, th^ 
argument redoubles upon uS, for putting in practice thw- 
method of passing away our time. 

13. When^a man has but a little stock to improve, and 
has4>pporiUnities of turning it ail to good account, what 
shall we think of him, if he suffers nineteen parts of it toljte 
dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to hi« ruin 
or disadvantage ? But because the mind cannot be always ih 
its fervor nor sti-ained up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary 
to find out proper employments far it in its relaxations. 

13. The next method, therefore, that I would propose to. 
fill up our time, should be useful and innocent diversion. I 
must confess I think it is below reasonable creatures to be 
altogether conversant in such diversions as are merely in* 
n6cent,and have nothing else to recommend them but that 
there is no hurt in them. 

14. Whether any kind of gaming ha« even this much to 
say for itself I shall not determine; but I think it is very won- 
derful to see persons of the best sense, passing away a doz- 
en hours together, in shuffling and dividing a pack of cards, 
with no other conversation but what is made up of a few- 
game phrases, and no other ideas but those of black orretl 
spots, ranged together in different figures — Would not a 
man laugh to hear any one of his species complaining that 
life is short? 

15. But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably as 
in the conversation of a well chosen friend. There is in- 
deed no blessing of life that is any way com parable to the 
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Enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous friend, it eases and 
unloads the mind, clears and improves the understanding, 
jeng^endcrs thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue, and 
gpood resolutions, soothes and allays the p.assions and finds 
enoiployment for most of the vacant hours of life. 

1.6. Next to such an intimacy with a particular person, 
one would endeavor after a more general conversation 
with such as are able to entertain and improve those with 
whom thfiy converse, which are qualifications that sel- 
dom- ga asunder. 

17.. There are; many other useful amusements of life, 
which one would endeavor to multiply, that one might on 
all pccasions hav-e recourse to something, rather than suf- 
fer the mind to lie idle or run< adrift with any passioo 
^hak chance&to rise in it^ 

1 8. A. man that has a taste for music, painting or archi- 
tecture,is like one that has another sense when compared 
with such as have no relish of those arts. The florist,. 
the .planter, the gardener, the husbandman, when thejr ara 
only as accomplishments to the man of fortune, are great 
reliefs to a country life,, and many ways useful to those; 
m^ho arb possessed of them'.- 

. ' .OF CHEERFULNESS. 

1 T HAVE always pr.eferred cheerfulness to mirth.-^ 
1 The latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness 
fixed.and permanent. Those are often raised into the 
greatest transports of mirth, who are subject to the great- 
est depressions of melancholy ; on the contrai7, cheerful- 
ness though it does not give - the mind such aii exquisite 
gladness, prevents us from falling into any depths of sor- 
r<iw. Mirth isJike a flash of lightning that breaks through 
a glopm of. clouds, and glitters for a moment; checrfuhiess 
keeps up^a kind of day light in the mindi and fills it with 
a st^^dy and perpetual serenity: 

- 2; Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton axad dissolute for a state of probation, and is filled 
with a' certain triumph and insolence of heart that is in- 
csonslstent withalife which vs every moment obnoxious io 
the greatest dangers. Writers of tliis complexion havo 
observed, that the sacred person who was the great p.it> 
tern of perfection was never seen to laugh, 
[ " R-2- - 
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3. Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any ol these ex- 
ceptions; it is of a serious and coonposed nature; it does 
nol throw the nrind into a dondition impiH>per for the pres- 
ent state of humanity, and is very conspicuous in the 
characters oftiiose who are looked upon as the greatest 

, philosophers among the heathens, as.weii as among those 
who have been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy- 
men among christians. 

4. If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, witiv re- 
gard to ourselves, to those we converse w4th>-anxl to the 
jj^reat Author of our being, it will not a little recommend 
itself on each of these accounts. The man who is possess- 
ed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only easy in his 
thoughts, but a perfect master of all the powet^ and fac- 
ulties of the soul; his imagination is always clear, and 
his judgment undisturbed : his temper is even and unruf- 
fled, whether in action ol*' in solitulle. He comes with a 
relish to all those goods which nature 1ms provided for 
him, tastes a^lthc^ ples^sures of the creation which are 
poured about him, and docs not feel the full weight of 
those accidental evils which may befal him. 

5. If wc consider him in relation to the persons Hrhom , 
he converses with, it naturally produces love and good 
will towai-ds him. A cheerful mind is not only disposed 
to be affable and obliging, but • raises the same good hu- 
mor in those who come within its influence. A man finds 
himself pleased he does not know why, with the cheerful- 
ness of his companion ; it Is like a sudden sunshine that 
awakfens a secrfet delight in the mind without her atten- 
ding to it. The heart rejoices of its o.wn accord and nat- 
urally flows outinto friendship and benevolence towards 
the persop who has so kindly ah effect upon it. 

6. When I considel' this fcheerful state of mind in its 
.third relaupri, I cannot but look upon it as a constant^hab* 
itual gratitude to-the great Author of nature. An inward 
cheerfulness is an implicit praise and thanksgiving to 
providence under all its dispensations. It is a kind of ac- 
q^uiescence inthe state wherein we are placed, and a secret 

, approbation of the divine will in his conduct towards man. 

7. There are but two thirigs, which in my opinion, can 
reasonably de^prive us of this cheerfulness of heart.- The 
lirst of these is the sense of guilt. A man who lives in a 
statQ of vice and impenitence can have no title tq tha^. 
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evenness and tranquility of mind which is the health oTthe 
soul, and the natural effect of virtue and innocence^ — 
Cheerfulness in an til man deserves a harder name than 
language can furnish us with, and is man^> degree & heyond 
what we commonly call foHjr or madness,. 

8. A^theism, by which I meanthe disbelief of-a Supreme : 
Beings, and consequemly of a future atatc, under, whatso- 
ever title it shelters itftelf, may likewise, very, reasonably 
deprive a man of hi& cheerfulness of temper. There is. 
something so particularly gloomy and oj0fensive to human 
nature m the prospect of non-existence, that I cannot but 
wonder, with many excellent writers, how it is possible 
for a man to outlive the expectation of it. For my own 
part, I think the being of a God is so little to be doubted' 
that it is almost the only truth we. arc sure of, and such a 
truth as we. meet with in evisry object, in every occuiTence^ 
and inr every thought, 

9. If v?e look into tlie characters of this tribeof infidels, . 
we generallyfind they.are made up of pride, spleen and cav- 
il ; it is indeed no wonder, that men, who are uneasy to . 
themselves should be so to the rest,of the worlds and how 
is it possible for a manto be otherwise than uneasy in him- 
self, who is in dagger every moment of losing his entire ex- 
istence, and dropping into nothing I - - 

10. The vicious man and atheist have therefore no pre- . 
tence to cheerfulness,, and would act very unreasonably,, 
should they endeavor after it. It is impossible for any one.^ 
to live in good humor and enjoy his present existence who . 
is apprehensive either of torment or of araiihilatipn; off- 
ing tnisefable, or of- not being at all. . 

11. After haying roentioneS these two great principles, . 
which'are destructive of cheerfuln«s4-i«? thfijupjown nature, . 
as. w^Il as right reason, J: cannot thinfo of anyn other - that 
ought -to banish this happy temper £rom> virtuous mind.' 
Pain and sickness, shame and reproachy poverty asd old 
age, nay death itself, con^dering theshortnessof their du- 
ration, and tl\e advantage we may rcap^fi?gm theiPf do not , 
Reserve the name of evils; 

12. A good mind may bear up under, them with forti- 
tude with independance xind, with checr&lness bf heart. 
The tossing of a tempest does not discompose him, whlcht 
h^ is sure will bring him to a joyful harbor* 
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t J. A man who uses his best endeavors to live accord- 
ing to the dictates oif virtue and right reason, has two 
perpetual sources of cheerfulness, in the consideration 
©f his o\vn nature, and of that Beings on whom he has a 
dependence, 

14. If he looks into himself, he cannot but r^oice in 
that existence, which is so lately bestowed upon him ^ and 
which after millions of apjes will be still new, and still la 
its beginning. How many self congratulations naturally 
arise in the mind, when it reflects on this its entrance in^ 
to eternity, when it takes, a view of those improveabie fac- 
ultes, which in a few years, and even at its first setting 
out, have ma^eso considerable a progress, and which will 
be still receiving an. inccease of perfection, and consc;* 
quenlly an increase of happiness* 

15. The consciousness of such a' be in^ spreads a pers- 
petual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous maa,- 
and makes him look upon himself every momeat as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 

16. The second source of cheerfulness- to a good mind 
is, its consideration of that Being on whom we have our 
dependence,.antlin whom, tho* we behold him. a,s yet ia 
the first faint discoveries of hi» perfections,, we see every- 
thing that we can imagine as great, glorious or amiable. -!— 
We find ourselves every where upheld by his goodnessi 
and surrounded by an. immensity of. love and mercy. 

17. In short,, we depend upon a Being, whose power 
qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of means, 
whose goodness and truth engage him to make those. hap- 
py who desire it^of him, and-whose unohangeableness will; 
secure us in this happiness to all eternity/. 

18;, Such considerations, which every one should per/*- 
petnally. cherish in his thoughts, will banish from u$ all' 
that secret heaviness of heait, which. unthinking men are 
srubject to when they, lie under no real afiliction, all that 
. anguish which we may feel from any^ evilthat actually opr 
presses us, to which I may likewise add those little crack*- 
lings of mirth and folly, that are apter. to betray virtue 
than support it ; and establish in us such an even and' 
cheerful temper as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to 
those with whom we converse, and to him whom we are 
xnadQ.to please.. 
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ON CLEANLINESS. 

* Sfiectatovy JVb: ^31 

T HAD occasion to go a few miles out of towti, sOme 

X days since, in a stage coach, where I had for my fel- 
k)w-travellers", a diny beau; and a pi*ctty young quaker 
>yomari . Havuig no inclination to talk much at that tim^, 
r placed ^myself backward, with a design to survey them^ 
and pick a speculation out of my two companions. Theit* 
different figures were sufficient of themselves to draw my 
attention. ' , 

^, The gentleman was dressed in a suit, the grbund 
wfiereof had been black? as I perceived from some fetv 
spaces that had escaped the powder which was incorpo-' 
rated with the greatest part Of his coat; his perriwi^ 
ivhich cost no small sum, was after so slovenly a mannet 
cast over hi^ shoulders, that it seemed not to have been 
combed since the year 1712 ? hislinen, wiiich wa^ hot much 
concealed) was daubed with plain Spanish from the chin 
to the lowest button, and the diamond upon his finger 
(which naturally dreaded the water) put me in mind how 
it sparkled amidst the rubbish of the mine where it was 
first discovered. 

S. Oti the other hand, the pretty qualser appeared in ^H 
the elcgarice of cleanliness. Not a speck was to be found- 
on her. A clear, clean oval face, jUst edged' about vii'ith 
little thin plaits of the purest cambric, received great ad- 
vantages from the shade of her black^ hodd ; as did the 
whiteness of her arms from that sohercolbred stufTin which 
she had clothed herself. The plainness of her dress was- 
very well- suited to the shnplicity of her phrases, all which 
p\it together, though they could not give me a great opin- 
ion of her religion, they did of her innocence*- 

4. This adventure occasioned my throwing together st' 
few hints upon cleaniin^a^i which I sU? 11 consider as one of 
the half virtues, as Aristotle calls them, and shall reoom* 
mend it under the three following heads :■ Asi^it iis a mark 
of politeness ; as it produceth love ; and as it bears anal- 
ogy to the purity of mind. 

5. First it is a mark of politenes. It is universally 
agreed upon that no one unadorned with this virtue, can 
go into company without giving a manifest offence. The 
easier or higher any one's fortune is, this duty rises pro- 
portionably. The different nations of the world are as 
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m\icli distinguised by their cleanliness, as by tjheii arts 
and sciences. The iSiore any country is civilized, the 
more they consult this part of pdlhaeness. We need but 
compate pur ideas of a female Hottentot with an English 
beauty, to be satisfied of the ti*uth of what has been ad* 
vanced. ^ -^ , ' 

6, In the next place, cleanliness may be said td^ the 
foster mother of love. Beauty, indeed, mbst com naonly 
produces that passiort in the mihidj but cleanliness pre- 
serves it. An indiffevent face and person, kept in perpet- 
Xt?i\ neatnes, hatli won many a heart from a pretty slattern. 
Age itself is not unamiable, while it is preserved dean and* 
tJnsullied: like a piece of metal coftstantly kept smooth 
and bright, we look on it with more pleasure than on ^^ 
mew vessel that is cankered with rust« 

7, I might observe further, that as cleanliness renders 
Us agreeable to others, so it makes us easy to ourselves ; 
that it is an excellent preservative of health : and that sev- 
eral vices destructive, both to mind and body, are incon* 
sistent with the habit of it. Btit these reflections I shall 
leave to the leisure of my readers, and shall observein the 
third place, that it bears a great analogy with purity^ of 
mind, atid naturally inspires refined sentiments and pas* 
sions. 

8, We find, from ex per fence, that through the preval- 
ence of custom, thfc most vicious actions-lose their horror 
by being made familiar to usi On the contrary, thY>se 
who live in the neighborhood of good examples, fly from 
the first' appearance of what is- shocking.' It fares with 
us much after the same manner as our ideas. Our senses,^ 
which are the inlets to all the images conveyed to ihe mind, 
can only transmit the impression of such things as usually 
surround them ^ so that the pure aiKi unsullied thoughts 
are naturally suggesjLed to the mind, by those objects that 
perpetually en com pass us^ when they are beautiful and^^ 
elegant in their kind. 

9i lii the East, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanliness more itnmediately necessary than in colder 
countries, it is made one part of their religion ; the Jewish 
law (and the Mahometan, which in some things copies 
after it) is filled with bathings, purifications, and other 
rites of the like nature. Tho' there is the above named 
convenient- reason to be assigned for those ceremonies j 
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the chiefintention, undoubtedly, was to typify inward puri- 
ty and cleanliness of heart by those outward washings. 

la We read several injunctions of this kind in the book 
t)f Deuteronomy) which confirm this truth, and which are 
but ill accounted for by saying, as some do, that they were 
only instituted for convenience in the desert, which (Other- 
wise could not have been habitable for so many years. 

11.1 shall conclude this essay with a story which I have 
somewhere i^ad in an account of Mahometan superstition. 
A Dervise of great sanctity one morning had the misfor- 
tune as he took up a^crystal cup, which was consecrated 
to the prophet, to let it fall upon tiie grouhd, and dash if" 
in pieces. His son coming in sometime after, he stretch- 
ed out his hand to bless him as his manner was every mom- 
iDg^;'biit the youth gouig out stumbled over the threshold 
and l^roke his arm. As the old man wondered at these 
events, a caravan passed by on its way from Mecca. The 
Dervise approacheditto beg abiessin,{^,butaS he stroked 
one of the holy camels, he received a kick from the beast 
that sorely bruised him* His sorrow and amazement in- 
creased upon him, till he recollected, that through hurry 
and inadvertency, he had that morning come abroad with- 
out was^ng his hands. 

DIALOGUES. 

ieenebettveen gbn, Sjface and miss JVaisingbam ;in 

Vfhich the court ahi/i is carried vn in such an ambiguous 

manner^ that the General mistakes her consent to marry 

, Ms son CAPt, SdVAGB^for consent to marry himself „ 

M' Wal 1^ EN ERAL SAVAGE, your most humble 

vJT servant. 
. Gen.Sarv. My dear Mi ssWalsingham, it is rather cruel 
<that you should be left -at home by yourself, and yet I am 
Igreatly rejoiced to find you ^t present vtf'ithout -company* 
. Miss Wah I can't but thitfk my self in the best company 
mheti I have the honor of yout* eonversation. General. 

Qen. You Matter me too much, Mad^m ; yet I am come 
to talk to you on a serious affair; an affair of importance 
to me and yourself. Have you leisure to favor me with a 
ishort audience, ,if I beat a parley ? 

Miss IVal. Any thing of importance to you, Sit, isalv 
Ways sufficient to command rrty leisure. 
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'Tis as the Captain suspected— [^*lc?r.. | 

Gen. You tremble my lovely girl, but don't be alarmecl; 
for tho' my business is of an important nature, I hope it 
will not be of a disagreeable one. 

Miss JVaL And yet I am greatly agitated — [^aside. 
[ , Gen. Soldiers, Miss Wal sin gh^m, are said to be gener- 
ally favored by the kind protection of the ladies. ^ 

Miss Wal. The ladies are not without gratitude, Sir, to 
those who devote their lives peculiarly to the service oF , 
their country, 

Gen^ Generously said, Madam. Then give me leave 
without any masked battery, to ask if the heart of an hon- - 
est soldier is a prrae worthy of your acceptance. r, 

Miss Wal, Upon my word, Sir, there is no masked bat-.. jj 
tery in this question. 

Gen, I am as fond of a coup-de-main, Madam, in love, 
s^s in war, and hate the tedious method of sapping a town, 
when there is a possibility 6f entering it sword in hand* ■ 

Miss Wal, Why really. Sir, a woman may as well know 
her own mind when she is first summoned by the trumpet ^ 
of a lover, a^ when she undergoes all the tiresome form- 
ality of a siege. You see 1 have caught your own mode o£^l 
xon versing. General. 

Gen, And a very great compliment! consiilerit, Madam* . 
^uc now that you have candidly confessed an acquaintance 
^ith.yourown mind, answer me with that frankness for 
which every body admires you so much : Have you any ! 
^objections to change the name of Walsingham? , ' 

^ Miss Wal. Why then, frankly^ General, I say, no. t 

Gen, Ten thousand thanks to you for this kind declara- J 
vtion. . . I 

Miss Wal. 1 hope you won't think it a forward one. 

Gen, I'd sooner see my son run away in the day of battle— 
I'd sooner think Lord Russei was'bribed by Lewis XIV; 
and sooner vilify the memory of Algernon Sidney. 

Miss Wal. How unjust it was ever to suppose the Gen- 
'eral a tyrannical father I — [^aside. 

Gen. You have told me condescendingly, Miss Waj- 
singham, that you have no objections to change your , 
name. T have but one question more to ask. ,i 

Miss Wal, Pray propose it, Sir. i 

Gen. Would tbe name -of Savage be disagrepablO tA. 
you ? speak frankly again my dear girl. 
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} Mis$ Wal. Why, then again, I frankly say, no. 

Gen. You are too good to me. Tor rington thought I 
should meet with a repulse.-^[a«/(/^. . 

Mi99 JVaL Have you communicated this business to 
the Captain, Sir? , 

Gen. No my dear madam, 1 did not think that at all ne- 
cessary. I propose that he shall be married in a few days. 

Miaa Wal, What, whether I will or not ? 

Gen, O, you can have no objection??.! 

Miss Wal. I must be cons\ilted, however, about the day, 
^ General; but nothing in my power shall be wanting to 
make him happy. 

Gen, Obliging loveliness I 

Jl^sa Wal. You may iniagini, that if I had not been pre- 
viously imprest in favor of your pixiposal, it would not 
have met my concurrence so readily. i 

Gen. Then you own I had a previous friend in the garrison, 

Mts9 Wal. 1 don't blush to acknowledge it, Sir, when I 
consider the accomplishments of the object. 

Qen O, this is too much, madam; the principal hierit 
of the object is his passion for Miss Walsingham. 

jMiss Wal. Don't say that, General, I beg of you ; fori 
don't think there are many women in the kingdom who 
could behold him wi^h indifference. 

Gen. Ah, you flattering angel I and yet, by the memory 
of Marlborough, my Ica^ely girl, it was the idea of a pre- 
possession on your part, which encouraged me to hope 
for a favorable reception. 

MUs Wal. Then I must have been very indiscreet, for 
t labored to conceal that pre-possession as mtich a« possible. 

Gen, You could not conceal it from me; the female 
heart is a field I-am thol-oughly acquainted with. 

Alias Tfal, I doubt not yourltnowledge of the femalp 
iieart, General ; but as we now understand one another so 
perfectly, you will give me leave to rcti/e. 

Gen. One word, my dear creature,and no more : I sb^l 
'Wait on you some thne to-day about the necessary settle- 
ment. 

Am» Wal. You must do as you plea ae. General; you 
mre invincible in every tldng. 

Gen, And if you please, we will keep every thing a pro^ 
found secret, tiU the articles «re all settled) and the^difini* 
tive treaty ready for execution. 

• S 



Aliss Wal You msty be sure that delicacy will not suffer 
ine to be communicative on the subject, Sir. 

Gen, Then you leave every thing to my management; 

Mm WaU I can*t trusta more noble negociator. 

\^goes ou$. 

Gen. The day is my own, CsingsJ Britons strike home J 
tstrikehome! 

Scene between Gen, SAVjiQEf Capi. SAVACEyMiss Waz^ 

sjsGHAMj and ToBRjifcron^a iaivyer i irtwhich tht 

General discovers iiU mutate, 

Catit ScL T\TAY,butmy dearest Miss Walsingham, 
' ^* 4.% the extenuation of my conduct to Bel- 
Ville, "madiB it absohufely necessary for me to discover my 
engagements with you; and a^ happiness is xiow so fortu- 
.nateiy in our reach, i spatter myself that ybu will be pre- 
vailed upon to forgive an eiiror whi€h proceeded only from 
cxtravfigance of love. 

JVfis* WaL To think tne capable of such an action Cap*. 
tain Savage I 1 am terrified at the idea of an uniop -niih 
you ; and it is better for a won^an at any time, to sacrific(! 
anihs'olent lover, than to accept of a suspicious husband. 

Cafit, In the happiest union, my dearest creature, there 
must always be something to overlook on both.sides. 

ik/?M rra/. Very civil, truly. ". 

€afit. Pardon me, my life, for this frankness v^nd recot* 
Ject, that if the lover has, through misconception, been un- 
happily guilty, h« brings a husband altogether xeforined 
to your hands. 

Mw3 WaL Well, I see I m\ist forgive you at last; sol 
may as well make a merit Of necessity, you provoking 
creature, ■ ^ ' ■ ' . ^' 

Caiii, And may I indeed hope Tor the ttessing of this 
hand? . V 

Mis9 WaU Why you Wretch, ^vouid you have me force 
it upon you ? I think, after what I. have said, a soldier 
Inight venture to take it without further ceremony, 

Caftt. Angelic creature 1 thus I seize it as my lawful 
Jjrize. , , 

^^B9 WaL Well, but now you have obtaired this inesti- 
mable prize. Captain, give me leave «gain to ask if yon 
have had a certain explanation with the General ? 

Xkil}i, How can yc^ doubt it? 



^ 
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3Ii»3 Wal. And is he really impatient for our marriage I 

Ca/it, *Tis incredible how earnest he is, 
, Mi8s IVaL What ! did he tell you of his interview with 
methb evening, when he brought Mr, Torrin^on ? 
. Cafit, He did. 

Mi89 WaL O, then I can have no doubt. 

Cafit. If a shadow of daubt remains, here he comes to 
remove it. Joy, my deai' Sir, joy a thousand times ! 
\JE.nter General Savage and Tarringion.'] 

Gen, What, my dear boy luveybu carried the day? 

Afisa WaL I have been w^ak enough to indulge him 
with a victory, indeed, Gehera!. 

Geti, Fortune favors the brave, Tbrringtoii» 

Tor. I congratulate you heartily on this decree, General) 

Oen. This had nearly proved a day of disappointment^ 
Sut tiie stars have fortunately turned it in my favor, and 
now I reap the rich reward of my victory. 

Cafit. And here I take her from you as the greatest 
good which heaven can send me. ' ^^'-^ 

Miss fVal, O captain !' ' ^. 

Gen, You take her as the greatest good which heavca 
tan send you. Sirrah I /take heras the greatest good which 
heaven can send me;- and now what have you to say to her? 

ifeSss Waf, General Savage 1- 

Tor. Here will be a fresh injunction to stop proceedings. 

MiB9 WaL Are we never to have done with mistake si 

Gen, Whal mistakes can have happened nowy sweetest, 
yiou delivered up your dear hand this moment. 

Mi88 WaL True, Sir ; but I thought you were going to 
l^stow my dear hand upon this dear gentlemv>» 
. Gen. How ! that dear gentlemati ? 

Caftt. I ani thunderstruck! ^^ - , , 

Tor, Fortune favors the brave, General, none but the 
hr^v&~^[I*aughingly, - 

Gen, Sothecovertway is cleared at last; and you have 
all along imagined that I was negociating for this fellow^ 
trhenl was gravely soliciting for myself. 

Miss WaL No other idea, Sii*, ever entered my imagina-^ 
tion. ' -* 

Tor. General, noble mmds should never despair". 

[Laughingly. 

Gen, Well, my hopes are all blown u;p to the moon at 
once) and I shall be the laughing stock of the whole town* 
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Scene betvjeen Mrs,.BELriLLE^ MU6 TVa t sings AMyOnd 

Ladxj Rachel Mtldeiv, — On Duelling. 
Mr9. Belv. T 117 HERE is the generosity, where is the 

[alone.'] tV sense, where is the sliame of men, ta 
find pleasure in pursuits which they cannot remember 
without the deepest horror ; which they cannot follow with- 
out the meanest fraud ; and which they cannoteffect with- 
out consequences the most dreadful? The greatest tri^ 
umphs which a libertin can ever experience, is too despi- 
cable to be envied ; *tis at best but a victory over hu inan- 
ity ; and if he is u husband, he must be doubly tortured oa 
the wheel of recollection. 

[^^Enter JSiliBa WaUin^hfnriyand Lady Rachel Mildew,'] 

Miss IVal. My dear Mrs. Belville, lam extremely un- 
happy to see you so distressed. ' 

Lady Rach.^Now I am extremely glad to see hersoj— ^ 
for if she were not greatly di«tres:^d^ it would b^ moa-^ 
strously unnatural. 

Mr8. Bel, O Matilda 1 my husband! my cliildreii J 

Mi89 IPTfl/. Don't weep, my deap, don't weep ! pray he 
comforted, all may end happily, L»ady Rikchel, beg of hep- 
not to cry so. 

Lady Rack, Why, you are crying yoiirself, Miss Wal- 
singham. And though I think it out of character toen- 
courage her tears, I cannot help keeping you company. 

Mrs. BeLOi why is not some effectual meth(>d contrived' 
to prevent this horrible practice of duelling. 
? Lady Rach^ V\\ expose it oa the stage,, sincd the law: - 
now a-days kintBy leaves the whole cognizance of it to the 
theatre. ' 

Mi66 WaL And yet if the laws agalDst it were as tvell en- 
forced as the laws against destroying the game, perhaps 
it would be equally for the benefit of the kkigdom. 

Mr^. Bel. No law will ever be effectual till the ci|stom. 
is rendered infamous. Wives must shriek I Mothers must 
agonize I oi^phans must be multiplied I unless some bless- 
ed hand strip the fascinating glare fnom honorable mur- 
der, and bravely expose the idol who is wol'sliipped thi^. 
in blood. While ^t is disreputable to obey the laws, we 
cannot look for reformation. But if the duellist is once 
banished from the presence of his sovereign ; if hb is 
for life excluded the confidence of his country^ if a n<ark 
of ind^iblc disgrace is sjtamped uppn him? the ^word^ 
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of public justice will be the scjie chastig»er. of wrangs : 
trifies will not be punished witfr death, and offences reallf 
meriting such punlahment, will be reserved for the only 
proper revenge, the common executioner. 

Ladij Raeh, I could not have expressed myself better 
on this subject) my dear : but till such a hand as^rou talk 
of, is found, the best will fall into the error of the times. 

Mi89 Wal, Yes,^nd butchei* each other like road * men, 
for fear their courage should be suspected by fools. 

Col. Rivers and Sir Harrt: 

SirJIar /^ ^LONEL, your most obedient: I am 

. ^ ^ ' V^ come upon the old business : for unless 
I^am allowed to entertain hopes of Miss River^y I shall be 
the most miserable of all human beings. 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already toW you by letter, and I 
now tell you personally, I cannot listen .to your proposals. 

Sir Har. No, Sir ? 

Riv, No, Sir; I have promised ray daughter to Mr, Sid- 
ney : do you know tha^. Sir?*- 

Sir Har, I do: but what then? Engagements of this 
kind you know— ■ 

* Riv, So then^ you know rhavepromised her to Mr. Sid- 
ney? 

Sir Har,l do, but aho know that matters are not finally 
settled between Mr. Sidney and you; and I moreover know, 
that his fortune is by nb means equal to thine, therefore-^— 

Riv.^iv HarryJ let me ask you one question before you- 
ItJake your consequence. 

iStr ^flr.* A thousand if you please, Sir. 

Riv, Why then, Sir, let me ask you, what 3nou have. ever 
observed in me, or my conduct, that you desire me so fe- 
miliarly to break my word ? I thought, sii-, you considered 
|ne as a man of honor. - 

Sir liar. And so I do, siry ^ nian of the nicest honor, 

i?/T/. Andyetfsir, youask me tp violate the sanctity of 
my word ; and tell me directly, that it is my interest to be 
a rascal.. 

Sir Hdr. I really don't understand you, Colonel ; I tho't 
r was talking to a man who knew the world j and as you 
have not signed — ^ 

Rirv, Why this is mending matters with a wi^e^'^ An3 ^ 
so you think because I am not legally bound? I ^mi todef "" 
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no necessity of keeping my word I Sir Harry, luws were 
never made for men of honor ; they want no bond but the 
rectitude of their own sentiments ; and laws are of no use 
but to bind the villains of society. . , 

Sir Har, Wejl 1 But ray deai* Colonel, if you have no re- 
gard for me, shew some little regard for your daughter. 

J^iv. Isliow the greatest regard for my daughter by 
giving her to a man of honor, and I must not be insulted 
with any further repetition of your propoWls. 

Sir ^flr. Insult you, Colonel 1 Is the offer of my alliance 
an insult ? Is my readiness to make what settlements you 
think proper— 

Riv, Sir Harry, I should consider the offer of a king- 
dom an insult, if it was to be purchased by the violation 
of my word* Besides, though my daughter shall never 
go a beggar to the arms of her' husband, I would rathe ir 
see her happy than rich ; and if &he has enough to pro- 
vide handsomely for a young family, and something to 
spare for the exigencies of a worthy friend, I shall think 
her as affluent as if she was mistress of Mexico* 

Sir Bar. Well, Colonel, we have done \ but I believe — 

Riv, Well, Sir Harry, and as our conference is done, we 
will, if you please, retire to the ladies. I shall be always 
glad^rf your acquiunt&nce, though I cannot receive you aa 
son-in-law ; for a union of interest I look upon as a union 
of dishonor, and consider marriage for money, at best ba 
a legal prostitutioR. 



Scene between Shtlock and Tubaj.-^ 
11 W now. Tubal ! What news fronp Genoa ? 
Have you heard any thing of my backsliding 



daughter ? 

Tub. I ofcen came where I heard of her, but could not 
find her. 

Shy, Why, tlie?e, there, there, a diamond gone tFiat cost 
roe two thousand ducats at Frankfort ! The cur^e never 
Sell upon a jiation till now I I never felt it before ! Two 
thousand ducats in that and other precious jewels I I wish 
she lay dead at my feet ! No news of them ! And I know 
not what spent in the search. Loss upon loss. The thief 
gone with so much, and so much to find the thief; and no.. 

f.SihylQck had sent Tubal after his daughter, who had eloped,froin 
h^ house.. At^tonlo Wi4s%m^rcha;Qth^ted byShylock. 
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bails faction) n6 t^venge-; no Wi luck stirring but what 
lights on inysBhcmldcrs. 

Tub, O yes>.other men have ill luck too ; Antonio, as I 
beard in Geno a 

Shy. (interrufiHnp^ hii^J Whatjhas he had ill luck ? 

Tudi Has had a ship cast away coming from Tripoli, . 

Shy. Thank fortune 1 Is it true ? is it true ? 

Tud. I spoke witii some-of tlie- sailors that escaped from 
the wreck. 

Shy. I thank jrou, good Tubals Good news I good news i • 
What in Genoa, you spoke with them. 

7\tb. Your daughter, as I heard, fpent twenty ducats in- 
one night. 

Shy> You^tickadaggerinme Tubal. I never shall see 
my goI<Lagain . Twenty ducats in one night I Twenty du- 
cats ! O father Abraham. . 

Tub. There came several of Antonio's creditors in my 
conrpany to Venice, who say he cannot but break. 

Shy. I'm glad on't. Til plague him ; Til torture him j 
I am glad on't. 

Tu6. One of them- shewed me a ring he had of your: 
daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her ; you torture me, Tubal ! It was my 
Ruby- Iwould-not have given it for as niany monkies as- 
f^euld stand together upon the Rialta. 

Tub, Antonio is certainly undoiie. 

Shy. Ay, ay, there is %onyc comfort in that. . Go, Tubal, . 
engage an officer. Tell him to be ready : 1*11 be revenged 
on. Antonio : I'll wash my hands to the elbows in his heart' S5' 
blood. . / . 

JU3A AND StFHAX: 

J , O YPHAX, I joy to meet ihec thus alone. 
" * J^ I have observed of late thy looks are fali'ii,-, 
O'ercast with gloomy cares and discontent : 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me' 
What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, ^ 
And turn thine eyes thus coldly on thy prince ? 

Syfih. 'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, , 
Or carry smiles or sunshine in my face, 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart : 
I have not so much of the Roman in m:e. - 

Jub, Why do$t thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
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-.^gainst the lords and sovereigns of the \vorld ? 
Dost not thou see mankind fall down before theiia, 
And own the force of their superior virtue? 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Africai ._ 
Amidst our barren rocks and burning^ sands,^ 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

Syfih, Gods ! Where's the worthithat sets this people 
Above your own Nnmida's tawny sons t' Lup 

Do they with tougher sinews bend the bow ? ^ 
Or flies the jav'lin swifter to its mark, 
Launched by the vigoi- of a Roman arm? 
Who like our active African instructs 
The fiery steed,.aMd trains him to his hand ? 
Or guides in troops th* embattled elephant. 
Laden with war ? These, these are arts^ my prince. 
In which your Zama doear not stoop to Rome. / 

Jub, These all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
Fei'fectioDsthat are placed in bones and nerves : 
A Roman soul is bent on higher, views : .^ 

To civilize tHe rude unpoUsh'd world ^ 
To lay it und^r the restraints of laws ; : 
To makf man mild and sociable to man ; 
To cultivate the wild Uo«ntiaus savage 
With wisdom, discipline, 2Uq4 hl^eral arts ; . . , . 

Th* establishment of life.. Virtues like these * 
M ake human nature shine, reform the soul, . 
Alid break our fierce barbarians inta inien- 

5y/iA; Patience, jifst Heavens-!. Excuse an ofd isan's^ 
What arc tliose wondrous, civilizing arts, [warnvth* . 

This Roman polish and ^this smooth bebaviotir^ 
TliAt render man tlura tractable wid tame ? 
Are they not only to disguise our passions, 
To set oui* look^ at variance with our thoights^ . 
To check the stains and sallies of the soul, 
And break off all iis commerce with the tongue ? 
In short, io change us into other creatures, 
Than what our nature or the gods designed tiis ? 

Mb, To strike thee dumb, turn up chine cyestaC^to I 
There may'st thou see to what ^ godlike height, 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
W hile good, ano just, an d anxious for his friends, . 
He's still severely bent against himself; 
RenoQDcini; sleepi and re$t> and food and e^se^ i 
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He strives with thirst and hunger, toil snd heat ; 
And when his fortune sets before him all 
The pomp and pleasure which his soul can wish^. 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

Sylih. Believe roe prince, there's not an African^ 
That traverses our vast Numidian deserts 
In quest of prey, and fives upon hisbou, 
But better practices these boasted virtues ; 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chase,. 
Amidst the running streams he slakes his thirst.. 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night, 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till mom ; 
Then rises fresh, pursues the wonted game> 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an un tasted spring. 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it iu:(ury. 

Jub, Thy prejudices, Syphax, won*t discern 
What virtues grow from ignorance, and what from chofee'^ 
Nor how the Hero differs frohi the brute. 
But grant that others, could' with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures and the bait ^ of sense ; 
Where shall we find the man that bears alRiction, 
Great and majestic in his grieft, like Cato ? 
Heavfhs ! with what strength, what 8tcadhie*«s of mind> 
He triumphs in the midst of all his sufferings ? " 
How doeshe rise against a load of -woes^ 
And thank the gods that threw the weight iipon him ! 

Syt^H. 'Tis pride, rank pflde, and haughtiness of soul \. 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 
Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtue and of Cato's cause, 
He had not fall'n by a slave's hand inglotious ; 
Nor would his slaughtered army now have lain 
On Afi-ic*s sands, disfigured by their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Jub. Why dost thbu call my sorrows up afresh : 
My fathers name brings t^ars into mine eyes. 

Syfih, Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills: 

Jub, What would'st thou have me do ? 

iSy/iA. Abandon Cato. 

Jub. Sypbax, I should be more than twicxj an orphaa/ 
By such a loss. 
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Syfih, Ay, there's the tye that binds you \ ^ 
You long to call him father. Marcia*s charms 
Work in. your 'heart, unseen, and plead for Cato» 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say^ 

7«d. Syphaxj your zeal becomes importunate ;' 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large I but learn tp keep it in, ^ 
Lest it should take more freedom tharv I'll give it.- 

Syfik, Sir, your great father never u^ed me thusjj 
Alas, he's dead I but can you e'er forget 
The tender sorrows and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces and repeated blessings 
Which you drew from him in your last farewell I 
Still must I cherish the dear sad remembrarice) 
At once to torture and. to please my soul> 
The good oW king, at parting, wrung my hand," 
(His eyes brimful of teai's) then sighing, cried — 
« Prithee be careful of ray son !" — His griejf 
Sweird up so high, he could not utter more^ 

Jub, Alas, the story melts away my soul ! 
The best of fathers I how shall I discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him I 

Syph, By laying upi his counsels in your heart. 

Jub, His counsels bade me^yieldtathy directit>lis ;> 
Then, Syphax> chide me in severest terms J * 

Vent all thy passion, 1*11 stand its shock, /- ^ 
Calm and unrofflcd as a summer's sea, 
' When not a breath of wind flies o*er its surface. 
, Syfih, Alas, my prince Til gmde you to your safet^^ 

Jub, I do believe thou, would' st ; but tell me how \- 

Syfih, Fly from the fate of Caesars foes* 

Jub, My father scorn'd to do it, 

Syfih. And therefore died. 

Jub» Better to die ten thousand deathsj 
Than wound my honor. 

iSy/iA. Hather say your. Jove. 

Jub, Syphax, Tve promised to preserve my temper; 
Why wilt thou urge me to confess a flame 
I Ion i? have, stifled and would fain conceal ? 

Sy/ik. Believe me, prince, tho' hard to conquer \oyhy 
*ris easy to divert and break its force. 
Absence might cure it, or a second mistress 
Light up another flame and put out this. 
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■^'he glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Haye facts flush'd with more exalted cbarms : . 
The sun that rolls bis chariot o'er their heads, 
"VVorks up more fire and color in their cheeks ; 
"^'ere you with these, my prince, you*d soon forget 
The pale, -unripen'd beauties of the liOPth. 

Jul?. *Tis not a set of features, nor complexion, 
The tincture of the *skin,ti;at I admire. 
Beauty sofin grows familiar to the lov.er, 
Fades in his eyes, sm^ palls upon his sense. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her seX : 
Ti ue, she is fair, (O how divinely fair I) 
B^rt still the lovely maid improves her charms 
\Vith inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners. Cato's soul 
Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks. , 
"While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in b%r looks, and with becoming grace, 
Soften the rigor of her father's virtues. 

^yph. How does your tongue grow wanton in her praise 1 
— ^'^♦»~— 
WcLSEr and CnoMfTELL. 
W / "C^A.llEWEL,a long farewel to all my greatness 1 
'^f^J^ This is the state of man: Xo^day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow, blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing tVbst, 
And when be thinks, good ^easy man, full surely, 

^ Jlis greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot ; 
And then he falls as i do. I liave ventured, 
Xike little wanton bo;^'s that swim on bladders, 
These many summers hi a sea of glory, 
fiut far be)*ond my depth ; my high-blown pride 

. At length bi;oke Under me ; and, now, has left, me^ 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the wiorkl, I hate you ; 
1 fieel my heart now opened, O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favors I 
There is,^ betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have, 
And when he falls, he falls tike Lucifer, 
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Never to rise again. £nfer Crcmwefti \ 

Why, how DOW, Cromwell? 

Crom. I hsive not thie power to speak; Sir. ; 

WoL Wl-at amazed • j 

At iny mi^fonunes? Can thy spirit wonder ] 
A great man should dcQiine ? Nay if you weep, . j. | 

I'm fairn indeed. . i 

Crom, How does your grace? • ' j 

WoL Why, well; \ 
Never so truly happy, my gooS Cromwell. 
I know myseif now, and I tecl withia me, 
A peace above all earthly dignities.; 

A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me; i 

I humbly thank his grace; and from these shoulders, j 

These ruin'd pillars, out ojr pity taken ' ; 

A load would sink a navy, too much honour; i 

O, 'tis a burthen, Cromwell, 'tis a burthen, j 

Too heavy for a man that hapcs for heaven I _ I 
Crom. I'm glad your grace has made that right use of it: j 

TVoL I hope 1 have ; Tm able now me thinks, ' < 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 

To endure more miseries and greater far, , • 
Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer. ^ \ 

'What new« abroad ? ] 

(Irom, The heaviest.and the;' worst, . \ 
Is your displeasure with the king, . 
Wol. God blesfl him ! ^ 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Tlwraas Morels chosei;^^ 

Lord Chancellor, in your pface. \ , 1 

WoL That's somewhat^iidden 1 

But he*s a learned man. . May he continue ^ 

Long in his highness' favor, and do justice, 

For truth's salfe and his conscience ; that his bones ! 

When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, ' 

May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on him I 

What more ? 

Crow. That Cranmer is returned with welcottie^ 
I nstall'd Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Wot, That's news indeed! 

Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne, , - 

Whom the king hath ip secrecy long married^ _j 

This day was view'd in open as the Queen, ! 
Going to Chapel ; and the voice is now 

Only about her coronation. \ 
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:fVol. There was the weight that pvilVA me downj O 
Cjromwell. 
The king has goncbeyotifd me ; all ray glones, 
In that one woman, 1 have lost forever: 
Ho sun shall ever usher forth my honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited *. 
Upon ray smiles. ,Go, get thee from me, CromweU ; 
T am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king, 
^That sun I pray may never set) I've told him 
"What, and how true thou art; he -will advance thee ; 
Some Kttie memory ^ me will stir him, 
(J know his noble naturu) not to let 
Thy hopeful serwce pcri&h too. Oo, CromWel!, 
Neglect him T!ot ; make use now, and profvidc 
For thy own futuic safety. 

Crom. O my Lord, 
Must I then leave yon^ Mu^t 1 needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwei^l leaves his Idrd ; 
The king shaH ha^e my service: But my prayers, 
"Sot ever, and forever*, shall be yo^rs. 

1^0^ CromweH, I did not thmk to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; bflt tho« hast forced me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our-eyes ; and thus far hear tpe, Cromwell, 
, And wheii I am forgotten, as 1 shall be, • 
And sleep in dull cold«narble, where mention 
Of roe must no more be heard, say then, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that onee rode tlw waves of glory. 
And soimded all the depths and shoals of honor, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, tho thy master miss' d it. 
Mark but my fall and that which ruin'd me ; 
Cromwell, I charge thee fling away aitibition; 
By that sin fell the angels : how can man thea 
{ Tho' the image of his Maktr) hope to win by it ? 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that wait thee ! 
Corruption wins not tnore than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, acdfeaT not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's and truth's : then if thou.feirst,0 Cremiw«ll, 
■ . .' T. 
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Thou fell'st a blessed Martyr. Serve the king^— 

And prithee lead me i n ■ ■■ ' 

There take an inventory of all I have^ 

To the last penny> 'tis the king's. My robe^ i 

^nd my integrity to heav*n is all . ( ' 

I dare to call my own. O Cromwdl, CromwelL 

Had I but serv'd my God with half the, zeal, 

I sferv'd my king, he would not in my a*gc 

Have left me naked to mine enemies^ J 

Crow. Good Sir, have patience. 

WoL So I have. Farewel 
The hopes of court \ My hopes in heaven do dwelL 

The Quarrel of Buturvs and Cassxus. J 

Q^^ rpiHAT you have wrongM me doth appear in this, 

X You have condemned and noted Lucius Fell% 
For taking brib% here of the Sardinians ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his jaide, 
Because 1 knew the man) was flighted of. . 

Bru, Y«u wrbng'd yourself to write in such a oase. . 

Caa. In such ^ time as this> it is not meet > 
That every nice offence should bear its comment. ' 

Bru. But let me tell you Cassius, you yourself , 

Are much condemn' d to have an itching palm 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
Toundeservers. - | 

Cas. I an itching palm! i 

You know that f ou are Bmtus that speak tl^i^ _ t 

Or be assured that speech were 6lse your las-t. 

Bru, The name of Cassius honors thi^-corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head* 

Cas. Chastisement I 

Bru, Remember March; the ides of M^rch remembfTy 
Did not great Julius bleed for Justice's sake ? 
What villaiji touch 'd his body that did stab, i 

And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, ' 

That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers ; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with these bribes ? 
And sell the mighty meed of our large honors - 

For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I would rather be a dog and bay the. moQl^> 
Than such a Roman. 

Ci»«« Brutils, bay not me, 
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V\l not endure it ; yeu forget yourself, 
~To hedge me iii ; I am a so!diex> h 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

3ru. Go to ; you are not, CawiUs. 

Caa. I am- 

Bru, I say yoii ate not. ' yt 

Caa. Urge me^o more* I shall forget myselt— 
Havc mind lipon your health— tempt me no farther. 

Bru, Away, slight man J . 

Ca*. Is it possible? 

Bru, Hear me for t will speak. 
Must I gir^ way and room to your tash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted' When a ntadman stares ? : 

Ca9. Must I endure aft this ? 

Bru. All this ? ay more. Fret till your proud heart 

00 tell your servants how cholwic you are, [breaks. 
And matee your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ^ 
Must I observe you ? Must! stand and crouch 

Under your testy hilmor? Be assured 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, . 

Tho it do splk you I for, from this day fortli, 
I'll use you f^r my mirth, yea for my laughtej, , 
When you ai*e waspish- 

Caa. Is it come to this ? "" 

Bru. You say you are a better soldi6t; 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For my own part, 

1 shall be glad to learti of noble men. 

Caa. You wroftg me every way — you wron^ me, B rutus . 
I said, an older soldier, tjot a better ; 
Did 1 say a better ? . 

Bru. If ytju did; I care not. 

Caa. When Caesar liv*d he durst not thus have mov'd me. 

Bru. Peace, peace; you durst nptsohave tempted him. 

Caa. I durst not ? 

Bru. No. 

Cfl«. What durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life yoii durst not. 

Caa. Do hot presume too much upon ray love ; 
I may do what I shall be sorry for. 

Brt^ You have done what you shall be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassiutf, HI your threats ; 
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For 1 am arm'd se atrarrg in honestyi • ^ 

That they pas& by ni£ as the idle windj . - 

Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of ^Id, which you denied rac^ 

For I can raise no money by vil« naeans^ 

By heaven, Lhad rather coin my hearty 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to ^linj^ 

From the hard hands of peasants>their'vUc trashy 

By an indirection* I did send 

To you for gold to pay roy legion,s> /_ 

Which you denied me; was that done lik^ Casdiuaf 

Should I have answered Caius Cassius.so? 

When Marcua^Brutus grows 'sp covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friendsr 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts^ 

Dash him to pieces. 

Cas^ I denied yoanot. \ 

Brv. You did. 

Ca3. I did not — he was but a fool 
Tiiat bro't my answer back, Brutui hath fired ftttheart^* 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities, • ' 

But Brutus makes mine great^ than tkey are. 

Bru. I do not, still you practise them on me. 

Cas. You love me not. 

JBru, I do not likd your faults. 

Cas, A friendly eye could never see such feiihs/ 

Bru. A flatterer's would not tho they do 
Appear as huge as high Olympua. 

Cas, Come, Authony and young Octa^vius, come ! 
Revenge yourselves aloae pn Cassius ; 
For.Cassius is a-weary of the world ; 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother j 
Check'd'like a bondman ; all his faults observed^ 
Set in a note book, leam'd and conn'd by Bote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could .weep 
My sj^irit from my eyes I Thereis my dagger, 
^nd heVe tny naked breasb-i*withia a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer tjian gold ! 
If that thoU need'st a Roman's, take it forth. 
I that deny* d thpc gc^d, will give my heart. 
Strike, as thou ^^^st at Caesar j, fori know, 
When thou didst hate him worst^thou, lov'dst him better 
Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 
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^rw. Shcs».th your dagger ; - 

Be angry whcti you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O Cassius, ytm are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Which, much enforced, shews a hasty spark> 
And strait is cold again. 

Caa^ Hath Cassius lived' 
To be but mirth and laughter to Ms Bratus — 
When grief, and blood ill tempered vexeth him ? 
Bru. When I^poke that, I ^vas ill-temperM too. 
Ca^. Do you confess so much ? Give rae your hand. 
Bru, And my heart too. 
Caa. O Brutus 1. ' ' 

Bru. What% the matter? 
- Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me,- 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? - 

i9r«. Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth, 
When you are over eaniest with your Brutus, 
fec'li think your mother chides, and leave you so. 



« . . . rn IR, I am e:Jttreraely obliged to you for this honor. 
* l5 Myr. The time, the place, our long acquaint- 
ance} and many other circumstancos, which affect me oh 
this occasion, oblige me, without ceremony or conference, 
to desire that you will comply with the request in ipy 1^^' 
ter, of which you have already acknowledged the receipt. 

Bev, Sir, I havereceirbd a letter from you in a very un- 
usual style. But as I am conscious of the integrity of my 
behavior with respect to you, and intend that every thing in 
this matter shall be your own seeking, I shall understand 
nothing but what you are pleased to confii*m face to face.— r 
You are therefore to take if for granted, that I have forget, 
the contents of your epistle. 

Myr, Your cool behavior, Mr. Bevil, i^ agreeable to th^ 
unworthy use you have made of my simplicity and frank- 
uess to you. And! see your moderation tends to your own 
advantage, not laine; to'youf own safety, not to justice for 
the wrongs you have done your friencj. 

Bev* My own safety ! Mr. Myrtle, 

Myrj Your own safety, Mr. Bevil. 

■fi^f . Mr. Myrtle, th^re is no disguising any longer that 
T 2 
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I understand what you would force me to. You know tny 
principles upon thatpobt ; and you have often heard nae 
express my disapprobation of the savage manner of deciding; 
quarrels, which tyrannical custom has introduced, to the 
breach of all laws, both divine and human. 

J\Iyr. Mr. BeVil, Mr, Bevil 1 It would be a good, first 
principle in those who have so tender a cbnsciencc that 
way, to have as much abhorrence at doipg. injuries^ as .i ' -- '■ 
[^Jurna avjay abrufitly.^ 'JBev, As what ? 

Myr, A3 fear of answering them. 

JBev, Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of answering any injury 
I have done you; because I have meant you none; for the 
41'uth of which I am ready to appeal to any indifferent per- 
son, even of your own choosing. But I own I am afraid of 
doing a wicked action; I me^n of sheading your blood, or 
givin g y<)u an opportunity of shediiing mine. I am not afraid - 
of you, Mr. Myrtle, But I own I am afraid of him who - 
gave me this life intrust, on other conditions andT with other- 
designs, than that I should hazard, or throw it away^ be- 
cause a rash, inconsiderate man is pleased to he offended 
without knowing whether he is iujnred,.ornot. No,I\^ll . 
not for you or any man's humor commit a knqwa crime j 
^ crime which I cannot repair, pr which may in the very 
act, cut me off fr om all possibility of repentance.. 

Jliyr. Mr.Bevil, I must tell y-ou this coolness,, this mor^ 
alizing, shall not cheat me of my love^ You may wish to , 
preserve your life, that you may possess Lucinda, And I 
have reason to be indifferent about it, if I am to lose all that 
from which I e-xpcct any joy in life. But I shall iirst Xjnf, 
one means towards recovering l^r, J :^nean by shewing her 
yhat a dauntless hero she has chosen for her protector. . 

Bev, Show me but the least glimpse of argument) that I 
am authorised to contend with you at the^peril of the life of 
one of us, and I am ready upon your own termr.. If thia 
will not satisfy you^andyou >yiU ^ake a lawless assault up- 
oiv me, I will defend myself as against a ruffian. There ia 
BO such terror^ Mr. iVlyrtle,.iji the anger of those who are 
quickly hot^ and quickly cold again, they know not how air 
why. I defy you to show wherein I have- wronged you. 

M)/r. Mr. Bevil, it i& easy for for you to talk coolly on this 
occasion. You- knovv not, I suppose, what it is to love, and 
from you 1? large fortune, and your specious outward car- 
riage, have k in your power to cora0, without any trouble 
* or anxiety jt to the possession of a wooian of ho^pr 1 yo^ 
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5e-o, There is no need of words. To convince is more ' 
fhan to conquer. If you are but satisfied that I meant you 
BO wrong, all is as it should b«. 

Myr. But can you — forgive — such madness ? 

Bcv. Have not f myself offended W had almost been a* 
guUty as you, though I had the advantage of you, by know- ' 
in g what you did not know^ 

Myr, That I should be such a predpjtate wretch 1 

Bev\ Frithee no more. , t 

Myr, H:o w manyf rie nds h ave died by tlic hands of friends^ 
merely for want of temper i what, do I not owe to your su- 
periority of 'Understanding! what a pi-ecipice liave I esca- 
ped! O my friend ! caa>you ever*— forgive— can you Cyer 
again look upon me — — with an eye of favor ? 

Bev. Why should I not ? Any xwan may misiake.— *Any 
man may be violent wher^ his love is concerned, I wad- 
myself. 

M.i^» O Bevil ! You are capable of all that isg^'eat, all 
that is heroic^. ' 

PROLOGUE. 

AS when some peasants who to treat his lord, \ 
Brings out his little slock and decks his boaird "^ > 
With what his iiUstore'd cupboard will afford, J- 

With awk'wai'd bows, and ill piac'd rustic airs 
To make excuses for his feastj prepares % 
So wfey with tremor, mix*d with vast delight, 
View thAbright audience which appears to night j.; 
And conscious- of its meannesay hardly dare. 
To bid you welcome to our homely fare . . 
Should your applause a. confidence impart, 
To calm the fears that press the timid- heartj . 
Some hope I cherish-— in your smiles I read 'em-u 
What'er; our; fa«lt», your candor can exceed 'em. 

The WoRVSf ci>7nf\ar^d'toa8ta^e^ 

ALB the world *5 a ^ta^^e ; 
And all the men an d womfen merely piayersv 
f hey have their exits and Iheir entrances ; 
And one matt in his time, plays many parts ; _ 
His acts being seven ages :-*— At first, the infant^ 
McwHng and puking in the nurse's arms. — ■- 
And then, the whining sohQol-boy; with his satchelj 
And. shining morning face, creepinglike sftailr 



ITilwilJmgly t?Ow schodl^^^And tlwn the lover^ 

Sighing like furnace, with a^woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress* eyc-braw.-*-^Thenj a soldier, 

Full of strangle oaths, mid beaeded like th,e. paridi 

Jealous in honor ; sudden aud quick, in quai^*el; 

Seeking the bubble reputation, ... 

Even in the cannon's mouth.— And then the justice, 

In f^ir round body, w'4.h good^ cap^oo^liiiedr^ 

With eyes severe and beaM of>fQni>al <^ut I 

Full of vfhe law»^aiid modern. instances-; ^ 

And so he play 9 his part.— rThe sixtb ago shifts 

Into the i^n and ^iipper'd pantaloon ; 

Witit spectacles on nosei and pouch on side ; 

• His youthful hose well sav^d, a world tou wide 

• For his shrunk shank; and his bi^ manly voice, 

• Turning again feo^vards childish treble, iJtpes 
And whistles in his saund.~Last scene of all? 
That ends this^trango eventful liistory, 

' 1« secpnd childishness, aiximepe oblivion } 
Sans teeth, sans eyes^ saus tastOt aans evciy things 

CQZrUMBU^ TO FZRDIJ^AJ^n. 

|.Cb]»mu8 Ttfat a aonndsroMe numier of y0ars' engaged in ioHeitiftfif 
i the Court of Spain to fit him out, in order to discover a new continent 

i»hioh he imajgined existed tomewhere in the toeettsm parft of the 
. < o€9an, During, his ne^iatum, he is sr^pa^edto harm oAhemd-Mng^ 

FrasrirAVD m thef^U-udngeitantets'.*^^ 

ILLUSTRIOUS Mxjnorchof Iberia's soil, 
Too long I wait perrmasion to depart: 
Sick of delays, I beg thy listening ear- 
Shine forth the patron and the prii^ce of art. 
While yet Columbus breatha the vital air, 
^ Grant his request to pass, the western main ; 
Reserve thifrglovy for thy native soil,. 
And what mu5t please thee more — for thy own reign; 
]• Ofthis huge globe how snaall a part we know-— 
[ Does^ heaven thcit worlds to western suns deny ? 
i How disproportioned to the mighty deep, 
i The lands that yet in hunian prospect He 1 
[ Does Cynthia, when to western skies arriv'd, 
f Spendher sweet beam upon the barren main. 

And ne'er allume with nudnight splendui*, she, 
\ ' The native dancing on the lightsome green ? 
\ Should the vast circuit of the wcnid contaia 



Such pastes 6f ocean, and such sc«.tity land ? 
^is reason's voice that bids me think not so 5 
I think moi'e nobly of th' ^'^"ig^ty hand. - 
I)ocs yon fair lamp trace iialf the circle round 
To light the waves' and monsters of the seas ? 
No—be there must bef ond the billowy wastc> 
Islands^, and men, and animals, and trees. 
An unremitting flame my breast inspires' 
To seek new lands amidst the terren waves> 
Where falling low, the source of day^escend^^ 
Ahd the blue sea his evening visages laves. 
Hear, in this tragic lay, Cordova's sage; ♦ 
" The time shall come, \^hen numerous years arc p^r 
The ocean ShaH dissolve the band of things, 
And an extended region ris^&at last ;• 
And Tythis shaH disclose the mighty land, 
Far, far away, where hbne have roved before ; 
Nort^hall the world's remotest regions be 
Gibralter's rock, or Thule^s savage shore.** 
Fir'd at the theme F languish to depart^ 
Supply the bark, and bid Columbus sail; 
Ije fears no storms upon th* untravfeird deep ; 
Reason shall steer, and skill disarm the gale. 
Nor docs he dread tO lose the intended courSe, 
Though £ir from land the reeling galley stray/ 
And skies above, and gulphy seas below 
Be the sole pl^^t seen for many a day. 
Think not that nature has unveirird in vainf 
The mystieraa^net to the mortal eye, 
So late have we the guided needle plann^tt 
Only-to saf I beneath our native sky ? 
Ere this was found the ruling power of alf^ / 

Found for our use an ocean in the land,< 
Its' breadth so small we could not wandei^ long, 
Nor long be absent from the neighboring strand. 
Short was the courses, and guided by the stars; 
But stars »o more shall point our daring way ; 
The Bear shall sink, and every guard be drown'dy 
And great Arcturus scarce escaf>e the sea** , 

When southward we shall steer — D grant my wishy 
Suppty the bark, and bid Columbus sail ; 
He dreads no tempest on the untravell'd deep, 
Reason shall steer, and skill disarm the gale. 
^ Seneca, the poet, ns^^ve of Cordova, iii Spti^ 
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